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“ De toutes les Ente rprites des Hommes, il n’en eft point de fi grandes que les 
Conjurations. Ii me f mble qu’on ne vit jamais mieux ce que ph it la prudence 
dans les affaires du monde , & ce qh’y peut le hazard, toute l’etendue de l’efprit 
humain, & tes bornes diverles, fes pilus grandes elévations, & fes fuibleffes les 
plus fecrettes, les legaris infi nis qu’il faut avoir pour governer les hommes, la dif- 


ference de la bonne iubtilité avec la mauvaile, de Vhabileté avec la fineffe.” 
. 
Sr. Rear. 
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The Fallen Angels! a Brief Review of the Meafures of the late 
Adminifiration, particularly as conneéted with the Catholic 
Qu fiion ; ; to which is added, Advice to the Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers of ‘the Imperial Kingdom, to whom this Work is addreffed. 
S8vo. Pp. 135. Hatchard. 1807. 


B ftrongly recommend to the public this excellent work, 
particularly as its author difplays a periect knowledge of the 
Jate and prefent {tate of freland. 

In his firft fourteen pages, befides difcufling fome points rela- 
tive tothe late change of adminifiration, he explains the motives 
which induced him to undertake it. He then treats in fuccetlion 
of the following topics: the defence bill, or organization of the 
army ; the diflelution of Parliament in i896; “the flave trade; 
the abolition or commutation of tithes; Catholic emancipation, 
or extenfion of immunities ; and he ends with adviee to tlie yeo- 

manry and volunteers. In his chapter on Catholic emancipation, 
which contains no lefs than 82 Pages, he gives a concife but per- 
fpicuous account of the fiate of the Irifh Roman Catholics, pre- 
vious to the enactment of penal laws againft them, the influence 
of thofe laws, and the effects which their repeal has produced. 
He commits a few trifling errors, which we fhall endeavour to cor- 
tect. In page 44 he fays, that the body of the I[rifh people 
(meaning the Papifts) does not poffefs a thirtieth “¢: of the pro- 
perty of “the country, although they are three times as numerous 
as their generous benefactors, the Proteftants. Now we can ven 
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ture to affert, from undoubted documents, that the Irifh Papijfts do 
not pofje/s one hundredth part of the landed property of Lreland; 

and the proportion which their numbers bear to the Proteftants is 
as two and a half to one. Inthe debate in the Irifh Houfe of 
Commons on Mr. Gardiner’s bill, fer repealing fome of the penal 
Jaws, in the year 1782, Mr. Grattan, the great advocate of the 
Roman Catholics, faid, that he would give his confent to it, ‘ be- 
caufe he would not keep two millions* of his fellow fubjects in a 
ftate of flavery.” Sir Wim. Petty, who furveyed the whole king- 
dom of Ireland, ftates in his Political Anatomy, that the whole 
population, in the year 1672, amounted to no more than one 
million one hundred thoufand. Dean Swift, in his Draper’s Let- 
ters, publifhed in 1724, computed them at the utmoft as no more 
than at one million and a half. In 1732 an enumeration of the 
inhabitants of Ireland was made by order of Government, and 
they were found to be under two millions. By deduétions from 
data, evidently falfe, they were faid to amount to four millions 
two lsundred hatend 3 in the year 1791; fo that according to this 
calculation they have been nearly quadrupled i in the courte of 100 
years fince the Revolution. See Chalmers’s eftimate, pages 299, 
223. Door Bourke, ‘Titular Bifhop of Offory, who died at Kil- 
kenny in the year 1779, fiates in his mcmnangin ved Dominican, pub- 
lithed in the year 1762, that, in the year 1732, the Proteftant m- 
habitants of Ireland amounted to feven Soa Bi thoufand fowr 
hundred and fifty-three, and the Roman Catholics to one million 
three hundred awd nine thoufand and fixty-eight. He laments very 
much that the number of Proteftants has increafed confiderably 
fince that period ; for, he fays, that the opalent members of the 
Romifh Church have been converted by the penal laws, and the 
lower clafs in whole troops by the eharter {fchoolst. It cannot 
be doubted but that Doétor Bourke would be defirous of magni- 
fying the number of his fellow religionifis. In page 45, and in other 

parts of this work, our author fays, that the feeds of rebellion were 
firft fowed and germinated at Belfaft, alluding to the United Irith- 
men. It fhould be recolleéted that the Defenders, whofe origin 
and progreis we defcribed in page 450 of our 22d volume, were a 
Popith banditti who had been completely organized, and were ter- 
rific in many parts of Ireland, by the perpetration of barbarous 
atrocities, long | before the fociety of United lrifhmen was intti- 
tuted. It appears by the Reports of the Secret Committees of the 
Houfes of Lords and Commons “ that they were exclufively Pa- 
pifts; that they broke into the heufes of Protefiants in the night, 
and deprived them of their arms.” We have fince learned, in 
the year 1798, for what purpofe they procured arms, fo early as 
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* Alluding to the Roman Catholics. 
+ Quo faétum eft, ut cum priores leges corruperint fingulatim divites, 
ita vel ipfo paupercs turmatim illaqueat, 
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the year 1791. It appears by the faid reports that they were pro- 
tected and encouraged by the Catholic committee in the year 
1792* ; for which purpofe they levied money on the Papifts in 
every part of Ireland; and that faid committee, of which Mr. 
John Keogh, the famous orator, was a leading member, pur- 
chafed, in the year 1792, large quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion. It appears that ateraatis “the United Irifhmen were 
anxioufly engaged in uniting with them a clafs of men who had 
formerly difturbed the peace of this country, by acts of outrage, 
robbery, and murder, under the appellation of Defenders; and 
that, in a certain degree, they have fucceeded 5 > and that, “ the 
counties in which De: feuderiim had pre vailed, early became con- 
verts to the new do¢trines of the Uniied irithme n.” The Detend- 
ers were actuated by that fpirit of difaffection which is infeparable 
from Popery under a Proteftant fiate. The United Irit (linen, 
who arole atterwards, were actuated by French republican princi- 

les, and endeavoured to render thele fanatics fubfervient to their 
treafonable defigns. In the year 1791 the Defenders were terrific 
in {ome northern counties, in which they deprived great numbers 
of Proteftants of their arms. In confequence of this, the Hich 
Sheriff and Grand Jury of the county of Armagh ei ‘tered into the 
following refolution, at the Spring ailizes of 1791: “ That a.rage 
among the Roman Catholics for ill egally arming themfelves has 
of late taken place, and is traly alarming: In order, then, to put 
aftop to fuch proceedings, and to reftore aeoaiillen, we do pledge 
ourfelves to each other, as magiftrates and individuals, aud do 
hereby offer a reward of five guineas for the conviction of emer of 
the firtt twenty perfons illegally armed and affeinbled as afore- 
faid+.” We give the following extraéts from our author’s 44th to his 
47th pages, “for the purpofe of making fome obfervations thereon, 


‘If conciliation be a pledge to national tranquillity and contentment, 
there is not in the habitable globe a nation that has had half fo fair a 
trial as Ireland; but it could not promote the views of her agitators, either 
within or without doors, that peace fhould be the effect of conciliation ; 
every conceflion, therefore, produced frefh grievances, and her difcontent 
has outfiripped her profperity. What has enfued? 

“ A democratic faction, aping the vices of our neighbours, kindling the 
revolutionary principles of the times, firft lighted its confuming torch in 
Belfaft ; a town perhaps moft remarkuble tor its fudden rife and commer- 
cial wealth ; but too rapid profperity had fet her people mad. Nothing 
can more fully evince the danger of all innovations, and with what vigi- 
lance the firft fparks of fedition fhould be watched, than when we reflec, 
that from the year 1791, when thofe curfed principles began firft to ap- 
pear, it was for five years confined to a few mean, difcontented, republican 





* Report of the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Lords of 1793. 
+ Sir Richard Mufgraye’s Hiftory of the Defenders ; title Defenders, 
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fhopkeepers *, and diffenting paftors ; men who, as Butler defcribes them, 
‘ No King can govern, nor no God can pleafe.’ 


** But fedition, like flow poifon, corrodes the mind ; rendering mankind 
miferable in its operation: and fatal are its effects, Thofe principles were 
but too indultrioufly circulated; Paine’s Age of Reafon was not only dif- 
tributed gratis in Belfift, and bundles of them thrown into the neighbouring 
meeting-houfes, but alfo left in the public highways, for the unwary travels 
ler to fuck up this poifon, and generally difleminate their baneful doétrines 
throughout Uifter. 

‘¢ Even Proteftants caught this deftructive flame ; and in the year 1796, 
the higheft blood, and oldeft families, peers’ fons and commoners, had 
linked themfelves in the confederacy of dark and dangerous treafon. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Arthur, O'Connor, and others of fame rank, were 
joined in this “befarious confpiracy ; ; ambitious difappointed charaders, of 
ruined fortune, and refilefs minds ; men who alone can gain by revolution, 

“A SECOND GOVERNMENT was fet up; areguiar EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTORY ESTABLISHED for all Ireland; a BACK-LANE PARLIAMENT 
in DUBLIN; committees communicating not only with every quarter of 
the kingdom, but a correfpondence kept up with France; aN AMBASSa- 
DORt SENT TO INVITE OUR MORTAL FOE, requiring aid To De- 
THRONE OUR LAWFUL KING,—ABOLISH ALL ECCLESIASTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS,—OVERTHROW OUR GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION, 
<—<and lay both countries in blood and ruin. 

“¢ When I reflect that men of the higheft confideration, quickeft perception, 
and keenett penetration, fhould be the only people in the land not to fee in- 
to the traitorous views of abandoned rebels, but appeared in open court 
their avowed advucates and friends; when a Fox and an Erfkine were fy 
blindfolded by party, to lofe fight of reafon, I confefs my refpect for them 
leffens, as muft all cofidence for them and their affociates, in the eyes ofa 
loyal and difcerning public.” 


We think it right to obferve, that nuich to the honour of the meur- 
bers of the Eftablithned Church in Dublin, not more than about 
twenty of them were implicated in the contpirac) y of the United 
Trifhmen; and they, except Lord Edward Vitzgerald, Arthur 
O'Connor, Hamilton Rowaut,and a Mr. Evans, were of a ver 
low rank, and were in fact deititute of all rélivious principle. The 
committee was called the Back-lane Parliament, becaufe they af- 
fembled at Tatiors Hailintbatlane. The fociety of United Lrifimen 
was inftituted, at their infiance, by their agent Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, as a rallying point, to inveigle Protefiauts of every defcrip- 
tion to join in the rebellion; but the main object of it was, to pro- 
cure the co-operation or the neutrality of the northern Prefbyte- 





“© * M‘Cabe, late a watchmaker—Kelburn, a diffenting clergyman--both 
of Belfatt.” 
‘+ Tone.” 
¢ Mr. Rowan has fincerely repented of his errors, and has been pardon- 
ed. He was always valued for his amiable qualities in private life; and he 
is now regarded, and we believe with juftice, as a very loyal fubjeet. 
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rians, whofe deep-rooted hatred to Popery they dreaded. They there- 
fore {ucceeded in feducing them, by holding out to them the temp- 
tation of raifing a republic on the ruins of the conftitution. The 
republicans of Belfaft were to celebrate the taking of the Batftile, 
at that town, on the 19th of July, 1792; and it was agreed, that 
the Catholic committee fhouid fend a deputation there, to finifh 
the negociation with them*. John Keogh, the orator, and one 
Connelly a Popifh prieft, were members of this deputation. The 
deep and artful policy of the Catholic committee appeared in a 
more confpicuous manner on the following occafion. Though all 
the Papifts in Dublin were {worn members of the fociety of United 
Irifhmen, which in faét was inftitated by their own agent Tone, 
and to ferve their purpofes, they never took any oftenfible part in 
the committee of that fociety, while it fat fome years in Dublin, 
iffuing its mandates, decrees, manifeftoes, circular letters, and pro- 
clamations, to inflame the people. They prevailed on the few 
wretched Proteftantst already detcribed, to fill the offices of chatr- 
man, fecretary, and treafurer, and to fign every infirument which 
they printed and circulated ; by which they made them the ftalk- 
ing horfes of their defigns, and in a great mealure the fcape goats 
of their guilt. This has given a pretext to the Romanifts to fay, 
that the rebellion was firlt planned by Protefiants; though in trath 
it was deviled by the Catholic committee, who, it appears by the 
events of 1798, meditated their deftruction. As we have frequently 
feen gro{s mifreprefentations of thefe occurrences, in order to im- 
pofe on the Britifh public, we have given this clear and circuinftan- 
tial account of them. This writer is miftaken in faying that Tone 
was the ambaffador of the Dire@ory. It was one Lewins whom 
they fent as fuch to Paris, in 1796, and he has remained there ever 
fince in that capacity. In the fummer of 1802, his uncle, Thomas 
Broughall, as active a member of the Back-lane Parliament as Jobn 
Keogh, went to his nephew, in order to encourage the French go- 
vernment to renew the war; and they were leen frequently going 
together to the palace of Talleyrand. From page 48 to page 63 in- 
clufive, this writer gives the evidence of Arthur O’Connor, Samuel 
Nelfon, Oliver Bond, Thomas A. Emmett, and William J. M‘Ne- 
vin, all leading members of the fociety of United Lrifhmen, deliver- 
ed upon oath before the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Lords. 
They acknowledged that the mafs of the Irifh people did not care 
a feather for Parliamentary reform or Catholic emancipation: 
that they were preached to them, as leading to other advantages, 
in order to encourage them to arm and regiment themfelves to fub- 
vert the confiitution ; and that they*meant to deftroy the Ettablith- 





eee 


* All this is minutely defcribed in Sir Richard Mufgrave’s Hiftory of 
the Rebellion, in the origin of the United Inthmen. 
+ The Proteftants of Dublin faved the metropolis from deftru@ion, 
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ed Church ; although if tithes were abolifhed, the people, on taking 
new leafes, w ould pay more in proportion for land than the value they 
now pay jor tithes. M‘Nevin, a Popith phyfician, declared, ** that 
the Popith priejis were well affected to their cauje, and that fome of 
them had rendered great ferc Nice Im pr pagating with difercet zeal 
the fyfiem of the Lrifh union” The fol! owing gueftion was put to 
him. “ How do you account for the cruelties late! vy exercifed by 
the rebels on. Proteftants:” His anfwer was, “ the lower order of 
Catholics confider Proteftant and Englifhman, that is Englith fet- 
tler, as fynonymous, and as their natu ral eneu ly: the fe ine brit fh word 
(Saffena) fignifies both.” It cannot be a matter of furprife that 
the iower clals of Papifis are fanguinary ; fora Popifh prieft {wears 
in his cananical oath “ to receive and profefs the general coun- 
cils, and to condemn, reject, and anathematize every thing contrary 
thereto, and all herefies which the Church has condemned, reject- 
ed, and anathematized.” ‘lhe general councils contain the moft 
fanguinary and intolerant tenets ; and as the priett {wears to iniufe 
them into his flock, which he begins to do when they are but 
feven years old bor they are obliged to attend the conteflion box 
at that early age), we cannot be furprifed that they have been 
uniform!y fanguinary and cruel. 

In page 64, he gives the following notice, which was pofted on 
the Church of Killythee, i in the county of "Weltmseth, {oon after 
the French janded in 1798. 


Take notice, herctic ufurpers, that the brave flaves of this ifland will 
no longer lie in bondage ; the die is caft, our deliverers are Come, and the 
royal ‘tennte who held the iron rod of Y defpoti ¢ tyranny if expiring; nor 
fhalloye GovERN. Our HOLY OLD RELIGION fhall be eftablithed in 
THIS HOUSE, and the earth fhall no longer be burthened wiTH BLOODY 
HERETIcs, who under pretence of rebellion (which themfelves have 
Taifed) mean to maflacre us. 

‘* The Fleur de lis, and harp, we will difplay, 
While tyrant heretics thall mould to clay. 
“ Revence!—Revence! —~Revence!” 


We have undoubted authority for faying, that a fimilar notice 

was pofted about the fame time, on the church door of St. Wer- 
le in Dublin. In page 65, he gives a lift of the difaffected 
Proteftants in Dublin, and of the panithments inflicted on them ; 
and it mufi be allowed that the paucity of their numbers does inf- 
nite honour to the members of the Eftablifhed Church. We fhall 
lay the following extracts from this ve ry excellent pi amphiet before 
our re aders, and {hall then fuljoin our own remarks on particular 
paflages in them. 


* If I have been toa diffufe upon a fubje& apparently unconne@ed with 
the Catholic queftion, of which I am treating, I thall now begin to aflimi- 
Jate it with the events that had taken place, were pafling, and was pro- 
duced by this fyftem of intended revolution ; and endeavour to prove, not- 
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withftanding the obligations the Romanilis owed to their King and the 
eftablifhed Government of the country, for the degrading reftrictions that 
were by them removed, that they immediately took a dvantage of the firft 
moment of difficulty to urge farther claims; and thew bow artfully their 
zealous partizans, priefts, and pattors, worked upon the patlions of the 
Jower orders to produce this effect. 

“I fhall alfo leave to the judgment of my difcerning readers, how far 
the growing difcontents of the Catholics, and alfo the republican {c hemes 
of many, in both countries, but efpecially in the North of Ireland, bears 
relation with the views of feveral of the late oppofition, fo far as it created 
hoftility to the King’s executive; and, although I may fail of convincing 
many, from deep-rooted prejudice, | hope 1 fhall be pardoned for what 

yay, at firft fight, appear a digreflion, in laying before my Englith friends 

and fellow foldiers a faithful record of important and ftubborn faéts, 
folemnly and difpaffionately taken alter the hour of terror was over, be- 
fore their own Reprefentatives, and perhaps not univerfally known, of a 
fyftem of dark and deep-laid Revolutionary Treafon, which produced the 
Jate unhappy Rebellion, and not the recall of the idol of the Catholics, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, as falfely and indufirioufly circulated; and which, I am 
concerned to fay, few of the men connected with the late Adminiftration 
took little pains to fupprefs, and that fome of them abetted. 

“ As early as the year 1782, near one hundred and fifty delegates afflem- 
bled at Dungannon, to reform the State; men p rofeffing Whiggith princi« 
ples, and who denominated themlelves the Whig Club, and met ‘frequently 
in Dublin; and to enlighten the world, diftributed not only twenty thou- 
fand of Paine’s Rights of Man at one penny each, but a great many 
gratis. 

‘In the latter end of the year 1783, a grand national convention of ap- 
proved delegates from all Volunteer* corps of the kingdom was affembled 
in Dublin, originally inftituted during the American war for the beft of 
purpofes, the peace and fecurity of the country; but had now loft moft of 
their refpectable leaders, men of rank, property, and moderation, and 
were fucceeded by others of inflamed paflions, heated minds, reformers, and 
quack dodtors of the conftitution. 

‘ Father O'Leary, an Irifh prieft, and Chaplain to the Irifh Brigade, (a 
numerous Popith corps of Volunteers) was received with military honours 
by an officer’s guard, which was SUFFERED tu mount upon this SELF- 
INSTITUTED ASSEMBLY. When we recollect, that Napper Tandy, 
broken merchant; Bacon, a taylor; Dowling, a fcrivener, men deeply ime 
plicated in the rebellion that followed, were among the commanders and 
leaders of thofe affociated bodies, our furprife ceafes. 

** Henry Flood, an eminent orator, and Edmund Burke, of alluring ta- 
lents, whofe fon was afterwards, in 1792, the Popifh agent, were foremoft 
in the ranks of emancipation, reform, and elective franchife. 

“ The evils of this laft meafure were not forefeen, or the nobleman+t who 
introduced it in Ireland would have been among the laft that would have 





Sen 


‘©® Volunteers, not of conftituted power or authority from Govern 
ment, and of which I fhall treat more fully under its own particular head.” 
“+ The Earl of Buckinghamfhire,” 
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faddled the nation, and the people, with one of the greateft curfes that 
ever operated upon the political opinions of the eleéted, or the morals of 
the electors. The extending the elective franchife to forty-fhilling treebold- 
ers, of every perfuafion, | condemn, as highly injurious to the lower clafies 
in Ireland; and even in England, we know, in general, that defeription 
of mankind are often as ignorant of their candidate* as they are of the 
principles of the C. nititution. 

*« In Ireland, where ele¢tive franchife was granted as a boon, Iam bold 
enough to affert, that univerfal franchife, in its operation, would not have 
had a worfe effect; and a horrible mais of iniquity, perjury, and fraud, 
would have been avoided: every man, at all converfant with the thametul 
fcenes that too frequently pafs in courts of juftice, in the negligent ad- 
miniftration of oaths, particularly before the appointment of affittant bar- 
rifters in Ireland took place, mutt be fenfible of its permcious efted! 

‘““A glorious opportunity offered of fatisfying the Catholics, (as far as s any 
thing thort of abfolute dominion, or full political power, can fatisfy them) 
and at the fame time eflecting a real and moit advantageous reform of the 
Conftitution, in recurring to its original principles, by openi ing the eleciive 
franchife to all religions, but reftrai ning it to freekolders of 101. It 
would thus have had (while it gratified the Romanitis) the effect of throw- 
ing the balance on eleétions into the hands of the property of the country, 
not into that of the population. 

*Treland had an armed convention in 1782,and a Back-lane Parliament 
in 1792; overawing the Conilitutional Parliament of the land—not much 
to the credit of its executive government ; and, had it not been for the 


manly meafures advifed by the late Lord Clare, many years Attorney 


General, and Mr. Fotter, the prefent Chancellor of the Exchequer of 


Ireland, both men of great firmnefs, and who well underfivod the people 
and their interefts ; ; and other noblemen and gentlemen who feconaed 
thefe meafures, confpiracy and rebellion would have become too formida- 
ble; and the eftablifhed Government would have been overthrown. 

“ The reftri¢tions which had been removed while the Catholic body re- 
mained quiet, induftrious, and amenable to the law, under the influence 
of Lords Fingal, Kenmare, and fuch characters, men of worth, modera- 
tion, and property, were now no longer to be confidered as concefhons, or 
as the boon of Proteflants ;—but, ambitious defigning men, Edward 
Byrne, John Keogh, John Sweetman, Richard M‘Cormick, and Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tonet, affumed the places of thofe peers, and other refpected 
men, who, difgufied with their turbulence, retired from rublic meetings ; 
and now thofe faétious demagogues begin to develop their daik defigns. 
Parochial meetings were urged in moft parts of Ireland, by publications in 
the Northern Star, Prefst, &c.: at thofe meetings they cenfured the con- 
duct of grand juries, who bad univerfally expreffed their determination to 





“* The electors of Northumberland ftill continue to vote for the Goop 
OLD LaDy, meaning Lady Spencer.—The inhabitants of St. A‘Lans 
fhould hide their faces, that they did not thew at leaft the fame gratitude.” 

‘““+ Thofe theee latt, Sweetman, M‘Cormick, and Tone, turned out’ 
— determined traitors.” 

The Northern Star and Prefs were, perhaps, the mofi feditious 
papers ever publifhed, or diftributed gratis.” 
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fupport Proteftant afcendancy againft an evident combination of levellers, 
reforming Difienters, and Catholic emancipators, 

“ One of their greateft advucates* for the extenfion of privileges, in his 
fpeech in the Houfe of Commons, in 1792, was fa fenfible of their in- 
temperance, that he fays, ‘ [ was checked in my ardour to ferve the Ca- 
tholics, by reading of late their publications circulated GRATIS, with 
mace induftry,—What was their import ? They were exhortations to the 
people never to be fatisfied at any conceflion, till the fate itfelf was con- 
ceded ; they were prec cautions againft public tranquillity ; they were invi- 
tations to diforder, and covenants of difcontent ; they were oftentations of 
flrenuth, rather than folicitations for favours; rather APPEALS TO THE 
POWERS OF THE PEOPLE, than applications to THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE STATE. 

* Of thefe five ufurpers of dominion none now remain, but John 
Keogh, who, fearing tie power of four millions of peaceable PEOPLE, IF 
LEFT TO THEMSELVES, iInfufficient, endeavours to excite them to difcon- 
tent and injurreciion, by an invitation to our determined enemy N :poleon 
to {pare them part of his hxty millions to fuccour and fupport them, and 
fecond the ambitious views of a dangerous incendi: ATY. 

**T mutt here afk Lord Fingal, and other moderate Catholics (for many 
there are highly refpectable among them), was it by thofe means their nu- 
merous penalties and reitiictions were removed during this reign ? I will afk 
them, whether it was the general feafe of the Romamifts of Ireland, that 
was collected in February laft, in Dublin ?—TI will afk them, if they had 
not energy enough to exprets their abhorrence of thofe principles, then 
difcuffed, which were manifeftly intended to feparate Proteftant and Ca- 
tholic tor ever,—why they would give it the fanQion of UNANIMITY? 
and whethe: it would not have been more prudent to have withdrawn from 
that aflemmbly, than to have fubicribed to fuch doétrines ? 

 T will afk them, if they are not now confcious that the fury of their 
zealots has rendered it impoflible to grant with ryote what might have 
been conceded, had their conduc been governed by prudence and mode- 
ration ?——and I will put but one more queltion, whieh is, to whom are they 
to attribute this failure ? and need not wait their anfwer; but reply, to the 
late Adminiftration—the old Oppofition—and the violence of their dema- 
gogue leader. 

* During nearly twenty years that Mr. Pitt fteered with fuch ability the 
political helm of this cou: itry, in times, as I have already faid, of motft 
unprecedented danger and difquietude, no artifice was left untried to ren- 
der the people diffatisfied with his government and meafures. The necef- 
fary increale of efiabliifhments during repeated wars, accumulated our 
burthens beyond what moft nations could bear, and turnifhed a pretext for 
general difiatistaction ; thefe, aided by a tendency to revolutionary prin- 
ciples, were but too artfully laid hold of, and for a thort penod had their 
effect, even in England; but the milt is cleared off, aud cvol and delibe- 
rate r-afon proves we cannot mend our Condition, 

** Religious difcord is more pernicious in tts efiects, and latting upon the 
human mind, than even heavy burthens. ‘The Catholics of England, and 





“© * Sir Hercules Langrifhe, Bart.” 
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in-fome difiricts they are even more numerous* than in Ireland, and the 
Diffenters in both countries, feeling that they enjoy every religious toleras 
tion, full fecurity of perfon and property; convinced they are allowed 
more civil and religious liberty than any fubjeéts in the world profeflinga 
different faith, fought for no further immunities ; but the Romanifts in 
Ireland, who ought to feel twice the gratitude, and would, if LEFT TO 
THEMSELVES, for the privileges they have received, are inflamed and 
goaded to imaginary difcontents, which I have proved, from the teliimony 
of their affected friends, did not exift. 

‘The republican leveller in the North found he could not effeét bis pur- 
pofe over the Proteftants, and the eftablifhment of the country, if he did 
not exafperate the Catholics, the mafs of the people, to j in in his confede- 
racy. Their priefts foon jet about this holy doctrine, and moft of the eminent 
Catholic clergy laid their thoulders to this glorious reform,—this concerted 
revolution,—this incipient rebellion. Do@or Huffey and others, fubile and 
crafty friars, who bad influence with this body, would not leave a happy 
and contented PEOPLE TO THEMSELVES; but, by their dangerous publi- 
cationst, lighted up the flame of difcontent; and to bring every 
auxiliary to their aid, artfully and induftrioufly isoebated: that they had 
powerful friends and fupporters in Parliament. The old houfes of How- 
ard, Ruffell, Cavendith, Wentworth, and Haftings, with all the phalanx of 
oppofition, Whigs, Foxites Greys, and Grattans. 

* To fuch indiferetions did this oppotition to the eftablithed Government 
proceed, that letters were not only written by many of thofe eminent men 
to Hufley, and other abettors of fedition, but to a@ual rebe ‘Is; and the hand- 
writing of Lord Fitawilliam and Mr. Fox was handed about as authority 
under the government of the Duke of Bedford, hawked from door to door, 
by men who had barely efcaped she halter for their treafon, to fubvert the 
minds of the unwary, and fpread civil difeord through the land. Good 
God ! if men have no regard for the civil Government that protects them, 
for their characters, the long line of noble ancefiry from whence they 
have fprung; will they not conlider themfelves, their properties, their pot- 
terity ? 

“Ju order to try whether mild and conciliatory meafures would help to 
allay the general difcontents that fo univerfally prevailed, our moft gra- 
cious Sovereign, early in 1795, made choice of Earl Fitzwilliam to be his 
reprefentative in Ireland; and certainly (independent of politics) a highere 
minded nobleman could not have been chofen; but every thing like con- 
ceffion only proved a fimulus to frefh demands, and his prime minifter, 
Mr. Grattan, haflily brought forward a total repeal of the Popery laws, in 
defiance of the inftructions from Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville; which 
caufed the immediate recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, after an adminiftration of 
not three months, and Mr. Grattan’s bill matured the feeds which had 
been fown by the Back-lane Parliament, and did incalculable mifchief, 





*** In one parifh in Lancathire, I am informed, they are in the propor- 
tion of feven to one.” 

‘+ Huffey’s Paftoral Letter did more mifchief than Paine’s Rights of 
Man, aud Age of Reafon,” 
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“© The heated blood of reformers and defenders*, exafperated at lofing 
what they fiyled their friends, and under whole adminiftration they had 
more hope of effecting their revolutionary purpofes, than under a more 
firm and vigilant Proteftant Government, following the example of their 
friends, the French, marked all political changes with denionttrations:of 
joy or mourning. —Thus they celebrated the anniverfary of the French 
Revolution in Belfati, and put on fackcloth and ajhes, actually went inte 
mourning, on the departure of the man they affected to call their friend, 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 

“ The ferment this oceafioned would probab ly have been fhort lived, as 
the nobleman who fucceeded (Lord Camden) was a man of equally mild 
conciliatory manners ; but Mr. Grattan very refentfully kept alive the pal 
fions of the people, and the expectations of the Catholics, by the introduce 
tion of a bill into the [rith Parliament, after Lord Fitzwilliam’s depare 
ture, for a repeal of the Popery laws, which was rejected by a large 
majority. 

“ When I compare thofe times with the prefent, and the intemperate 
fpeeches of Lord Howick, and the conciliatory addrefjes of fome of that 
difappointed partyt, with Mr. Grattan’s anfwer to the vote of thanks from 
the Catholic body, it is to my mind a clear demonftration that men who 
prenot bearadverlity, are not fit to govern, 

‘ The fpeeches of the Oppotition in England, of which, no doubt, very 
falfe and erroneous ftatements were re-echoed to the remotclt corners of 
the ifland, and the conclufions that were drawn by the reiractory, were, 
that they would bave every AID FROM THEIR FRIENDS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. ‘They were, in fact, both playing a political game; the Oppoli- 
tion climbing into power on the thoulders of the difcontented, and the in- 
furgents hoping to gain their objects by the fupport of thole whom. they 
conceived to be their talt and fteady friends, 

“In the end of 1796, the French really put into praétice what their 
Jrith friends had been fo long fitmulating them to; and a very formidable 
fleet, under the commind of Hoche, an able and experienced officer, with, 
I believe, nearly 15,000! land forces, appeared, a tew days betore Chrift- 
mas, off Bantry Bay.—That jul Providence, the difpofer of all human 
events, by repeated fiorms feparated this vall armament, and rendered 
abortive ihe views of France at that moment. 





“* Defenders was a new title for infurgents, and from this period the 
plunder of Proteftant houfes of arms, &e. was become aaeatidl's fora 
marked line was now drawn, and the Proteftant was confidered their de- 
termined enemy.” 

“+ An addrefs to the eleCtors of Dungarvan, a borough fuppofed under 
the influence of the Duke of Devonthire : 

“**« The meafure to which I allude is, Gentlemen, the defperate ftroke of 
an abandoned gametter, a defperate attempt to fupport, by corruption, a 
Minit try already falling. 

Signed, ““¢ GEORGE WALPOL-Y.’” 

* ¢ The author difcourfed with the French officers taken in the Tortuée 
Frigate, part of the armament which was carried into Cork, and has no 
doubt the numbers were nearly correét.” 
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“‘ Happy for Ireland, and alfo for England, (for their interefls are infepas 
table) that it was the will of God to prove our deliverance, for the coun- 
try was not then in a ftate to refift fuch a force; but I can confirm, what 
Emmet truly fwore, that the Catholics in the South were, at that time, not 


- difaffeted. 


‘ The curfed plan of orginization, which had affociated above 100,000 
armed men in Ultter, and who were, by moon and torch light, intruding 
one another in tle ufe of arms, to overthrow the King’s government, had 
not reached the fouth nor weft, for obvious reafons.—It was well known 
the influence of their priefis would foon work upon this illiterate people ; 
and, as their allies, the French, had reported themfelves not ready to co- 
operate, the people were le/t to themfelves, 


** Another caufe, not of lefs. moment; the executive government of 


France having.abolifhed the prietihood, the fame confanguinity of religious 
faith did not then exift; but the enlightened Catholic will read ly perceive, 
that the faith of the French nation was of very pliant materials in Egypt, 
&c, and protiably not better affected to them than their worthy reprefenta- 
tive, Doctor M‘Nevin. 

*¢ In 1797, the feeds of rebellion were fo induftrioufly fown through three 
provinces of Ireland, that it appears, by the returns* to the national 
committee, 20th February, 1798, the numbers amounted to near 300,000 
infurgents, exciutive of the province of Connaught, with which little pains 
had been taken, and where they remained loyal. 

“‘-The vigilance of Government, and the excellent information which 
was received of all the fchemes cf the rebels, by means of the influence 
of Mr, Copet over Thomas Reynolds, a filk manufacturer, and United 
Trifhman, whom they had sduitrel into their confidential meetings, cauf- 
ed the arrett, on the 12th of March, 1798, of a number of their confpira- 








“ * The foliowing returns are m the. hand-writing of Lord Edward 


Fitzgerald. 

ARMED MEN. ARMED MEN, 
BOTA. 6s wiseese eB Oe Queen’s County .......11,689 
Munfter...........100,634 King’s County ........4.3,600 
PGES 60 0's 00 600s. 10,868 Carlow County... ...++.9,414 
Wicklow 6... 0600 0 082,895 Kilkenny County....... 624 
EUR s J iad'ed-006%50s WO Meath County....-... 1,400 


Dublin City .....0...-2;1i7 
Total 279,896. 

“+This Mr. Wilham Cope, emphatically ftyled rE SAVIOUR OF THE 
country, who managed this information with fo much loyalty, good 
fenfe, fecrecy, and addrefs. previous to the difcovery of this treafon, was 
one of the moft eminent general merchants in the city of Dubling and 
fuppofed worth not lefs than 100,000. So completely was the line drawn 
between loyalty and infurgency, that Oliver Bond rofe in wealth and con- 
fequence, from the time it-was known he was connected with traitors, and 
he died very rich.—Mr. Cope’s bufinefs left him, particularly in the filk 
manufe@ory, where he employed a great many hands, and his fortune has 
declined into a bare competency.” 
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ter3 and leaders* at the houfe of Oliver Bond, in Dublin, and, for a time, 
miterially fru(trated their meafures, as many papers, difcovering the plots, 
were, at the fame time, feized. 

“ The fpeeches of Lord Moira in the Houfe of Lords, and Sir Laws 
rence Parfons in the Communs, for conciliating men in arms againg their 
King, were ably refuted by Lords Clare and Calilereagh ; and the very 
flender _— thuofe advocates for conceding were left ssn proves it was 
not the feafe of the nation, The term Innocents was ill applied, and a 
ftrange perverfion of common fenfe, FOR REBELS, overthrowing the Go- 
yernment of the country. 

* Tt was obvious a rebellion muft break out, although every wife and 
conciliatory mode, confittent with public fafety, was, in vain, tried to re- 
ftoreethe people to their allegiancet, even by fome conlidered to a degree 
of ose hes ; and it burft forth, in feveral parts of Ireland, at the fame mo- 
ment, on the 23d day of May, 1798.—One of the precautions ufed by the 
infu rgents, jor preventing communication being conveyed, was by ftopping 
all the mail coaches. It will hardly be credited, that the battle of Rofs 
was not known in the Nort! 1, hor the affair at Antrim in the South, for ten 
days afier they happened; although the rebels conveyed al! their intelli- 
gence with uncommon fpeed. 

“ Anartifice, alfo fuccefsfully ufed to draw the unwary or affrighted 
Catholic to their rebel camps and quarters, was fending emiflaries, well 
mounted, from parith to parith, proclaiming, from the aflurance. of their 
priefis that the Orange men were aflembled to murder them individually, 
in their houfes 

* This rebe iden inftigated by democratic republican reformers, advanced 
and cherithed by the ru ined and profligate of all perfualiuns, Prot ftants, 
Atheitts, Deifts, not even enemies to Mahomedanifm, was furiou!! y fought, 
and tharply contefied for a month, in feveral achions, by a Cath lie multi- 
tude, headed by their bigoted priefts}; and became, latterly, a war of 











‘* * Mefirs. Emmet, M‘Nevin, Sweetman, Heary Jackfon, Hlugh Jack- 
fon, and Oliver Bond, were arrefted, and warrants were granted againit 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Richard M‘Cormick, and Counfellor Sampfon, 
leaders, who made their efcape.’ 

‘“* + Vide Report of the Secret Committee ; General Lake’s proclama- 
tion in the North, and General Craig’s in Wicklow, were from twenty 
to thirty magiltrates met weekly to advife and caution the people a Sainit 
tumult,” 

‘“‘t Fathers Roche, Stafford, Clinch, Kavana, Redmond, Murphy, and 
feveral others. When this laft demagogue was leading on his troops at 
Arklow, reluctant to advance, he took out of his pocket handfuls of mutket 
balis, which he faid were fired by the enemy, and which he pretended he 
caught in his hands, affuring his ignorant followers, that the balls of here- 
tics could not injure them, ‘fighting i in the caufe of the Almighty.—How- 
ever, a heretic ball foon after laid this church militant low, and deprived 
the rebels of, at leaft, an enthufiaftic leader. 

“* A letter was found, by Colonel Skerret, in the 
ing of father Murphy, which I literally tranfcribe. 


pocket and hand-writ 
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religion, which was not denied by feveral of thofe zealots, for the entire 
extirpation of Proteftants, 

‘ This was foon difcovered by their Proteftant leaders ; Harvey was too 
late convinced of itat Rofs; but, if any doubts remain, let us look to the 
number of innocent Proteftant cle ‘reymens Doctors Hamilton, Hayden, and 
many others, who, without taking any political part whatever, had renal 
ed every kindnefs to the Catholics, were inhumanly and individually 
butchered in their houfes, in cold blood, 

** By whom was this rebellion put down ? by WnOM WAS THE COUNS 
TRY faved ?—Was it not under the vigilance of her Government; by the 
bravery, courage, and fteadinefs, of her regular and militia army; by the 
zeal, exertions, lovalty, and local knowledge, of nER PROTESTANT 
YEOMANRY AND VOLUNTEERS? 

** Were thefe a people to be trodden under foot, or to be made a ftep- 
ping ftone for rebellious Catholics to rife upon to PAPAL ASCENDANCY? 

* In Jooking back to the records of thofe eventful times, my furprife is 
heightened, when I perceive the name of Grenville® is equally profcribed 
with that of Pitt and Jenkinfon: how happy had it been for the nation, 
and pofhibly for the feelings of that great man bimfelf, that he had pre- 
ferved his confiftency ! We fhould not now be deprived of the affiftance 
of thofe powerful talents he fo eminently pofiefles. 

«| thall not attempt, in a work of this nature, to recount many of the 
circumftances of a rebellion fiill frefh in our recolleétion, which, as all 
civil wars are, was melancholy in its effe cts, —brother fighting againft bro- 
ther, friend again{t friend ; but I cannot pais over two inftances of unpro- 
voked, cruel, and deliberate murder, of which the annals of hiftory hardly 
furnifh a parallel,—that of eighty-five vidims piked on the bridge of Wexs 
ford, and thrown into the river, during the agonies of death; and nearly 
one hundred burnt alive in a barn, at Sculaboge, in the county of Wexford, 
by order of the Priefts, merely becaufe they were Proteftants. 

** Exceffive fanguinary dee sds, like the intemperate hafte of the late Minif- 
ters to elevate their SUFFERING CaTno_ic friends , generally work their 
own ruin, The moment the favage barbarity of the Catholics in Wexford, 
was known to the Republicans in the North, they withdrew their affiftance 





Seen 


*¢¢ Friend Houfton, Gorey, 6th June. 

*¢ * Great events are ripening: in a few days we fhal] meet. The firft 
fruits of our regeneration muft be a tin@ure of Porson AND PIKE in the 
metropolis, AGAINST HERETICS, This isa tribunal for fuch opinions; 
your talents mult not be buried as a judge; your fons muft be fleeled with 
fortitude againft herefy : then we fhall do; and you fhall fhine in a higher 
fphere. We thail have an army of brave republicans, one hundred thou- 
fand, with fourteen pieces of cannon, Tuefday, before Dublin! Your 
heart will beat high at the news. You will rife with a proportionate 
force. 

© € Your's ever, M. Murruy.’” 

«* * Prefs, No. 27. November, 28, 1797: 

‘¢ * When we fee the addrefs of Hoche, offering liberty and proteétion, 
anfwered by the manifefto of Lord Grenville, denouncing flavery and 
blood.’’ 
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and the country was faved. They forefaw their own ruin muft follow 
the extirpation of the Proteftants, and the eftablifhed Government of 
Church and State. As the Diffenters of the North are an induftrious 
thriving people, I truft thofe concerned have feen the folly of fuch revolu- 
tionary fchemes, and will continue, as they fhould be, happy and con- 
tent. 

“ The confequences produced by rebellion are often worfe, and more ca- 
lamitous, than the momentary effect. The Diffenter or Catholic, who re- 
mained quief, received no injury, either in health or property ; the Pro- 
teftant, who quelled rebellion, fuflered in both; but weak and conciliating 
Governments that have fucceeded, have, until this happy change, ren- 
dered the fituation of Proteftants in Ireland not to be envied ; I may fay, 
with truth, miferable indeed.” 


We agree with the affertion made by this writer in pages 67 
and 73, “that it was not the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam from the 
Government. of Ireland that occafioned a fyttem of dark and 
deep-laid revolutionary treafon. The proclamations of the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy ‘Counc il, dated the 8th of December, 1792, 
the 13th of February and the 11th of March, 1793, prove that 
the feeds of combultion were dee ply and extonlively laid, and that 
an infurrection of the Defenders, during the night, was conftantly 
apprehended in the metropolis. ‘The rifings of the people, and 
the defperate outrages committed by them, were fo general and 
alarming in the year 1793, that Lord Weftmoreland, in his {peech 
to both Houfes of Parliament, on the 16th of Augult, faid, “ the 
{pirit of difcontent which pre vailed among the lower orders of the 
people at the beginning of this fetlion, has fince burft into a&ts of 
riot and infurreétion, fo that I have been under the painful necef- 
fity of employing his Majetty’s forces, whofe fteadinefs and good 
conduct have on all occaiions been manifefied.” We find in Sir 
Richard Mufgrave’s Hiftory of the Rebellion, Appendix LX, Vol. 
II, p. 299, a fiatement of the principal outrages and infurreétions 
in 1793, by which it appears that the D: ‘fenders were in actuat re- 
bellion in moft parts:of Ireland, and frequently attaeked the 
King’s army without any provocation. The Pre (byterians of the 
North often oppofed them that year, and had fevere conflicts with 
them ; for it required the great t and unabated exertions of the Ca- 
tholic committee and United Irifhmen to infufe the poifon of their 
principles into them. The former fent many miffions to the 
North for that purpofe in the year 1792. In the month of July 
of that year, John Keogh the celebrated orator, Theobald W. 
Tone, agent to the Catholic committee, their fecret: iy, Richard 
M‘Cormick, and Samuel Nelfon, made a progrefs through the 
North, in order to feduce the Pretbyterians, and to attach them to 
the caufe of the Irifh Union ; and the following fingular incident 
occurred at Rathfriland, in the county of Down. Tone having 
mounted the rofiram in the public ftreets, began by a feditious ha- 
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rangue to inflame the Prefbyterians againft the Government ; buf 
he was foon filenced by a magilirate, who threatened to put him 
and his affociates in the fiocks*. In the month of February, 
1794, it was difcovered that_the faid Tone was dee ply concerned 
ina negociation with the French government}, for an army to 
invade frel: and, and to allifi the [rith rebels, in whole fervice he 
was einployed, to feparate Ireland trom England; and it thould be 
recollected, that Earl Fitzwilliam did not land in Ireland till the 
4th of January; 1795. We hope that we have now dilpelled that 
grofs error adusci has been feduloutly propagated by the difaffeéted, 
that the dreadful fcenes of treafon and murder, and finally the 
rebellion which took place in 1798, were occafioned by the recall 
of his Lordfhip from the government’ of Ireland. ih pages 69 
and 70, this writer truly afferts, that one of the gréateft misfor- 
tunes that ever happe ned to Ire! and, was conc eding the elective 
franchife to the Irifh Papifts. The active and intemperate inter- 
ference of the Popifh priefts in the two Jalt general elections, in- 
controvertibly prove this. Working on that fanaticifin which is 
infufed into their flock by them at the earlteft period, they fe- 
duced the Popiith tenants from their Protefiant landlords, and 
compelled thein to vote for their avowed. partizans in Parliament. 
They affured them that the profperity of their religion, and their 
eternal falvation bereafter, depended on fupporting the champion 
of their religion. They threatened fome voters with the terrors of 
excommunication, and they bound others by an oath to conform 
to their wifhes. In fome counties where Popery prevailed, the 
agency of the prieiis oceafioned a moft extraordinary degree of 
feverifh turbulence ; chaifes conveying voters of the Proteftant 
party were broken to pieces by a Popit h banditti who befet the 
roads ; green flags, the emblem of rebellion, were feen flying in 
fome towns, which were perambulated by a Popith mob, with 
green boughs in their hats, who exclaimed againfi Protefiants ina 
revengeful tone; placards were potted up, threatening defiruction 
again any perfons who fhould deal with Protefiants; the win- 
dows of the latter were broken, and labels were pafied on theit 
doors, announcing that any perfon who dealt sho them fhould 
be cropped. Another woeful confequence of conceding the eleétive 
franchife to the Irifh Papitts is this: many ambitious men who afpire 
to feats in Parliament are become zealous propagand lifts of Popery; 
contrary to their eaten and their confcience. Lord Stra ford, in 
his State Letters, tells us, that the fame woeful effecis of Popillt 
fanaticifin were experiet ced during the eleétion of the Parliament 


oS 
which preceded the horrid [rifh rebellion of 1641, and that the 
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* Hiftory of the Rebellion; title, Origin of the United Irifhmen, vol. 
I, p. 124. 


+ Robefpierre was then at its head, 
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Popifh priefts influenced their flocks by the terrors of excommu- 
nication, and by the obligation of an oath, which they exhibited 
to them at the a'tar. 

In page 74 this writer condemns with due feverity the turbulent 
and feditious barangues made in the ate Catholic committee, par- 
ticularly the fp ech of that Popith demagogue, John Keogh, w ho 
invited our determined enemy, Napoleon, Lo {pare him part of his 
fixty millions to fecond him in his ambitious views. But it fhould 
not be forgoiten, that the Irifh Papifts offered their ifland to 
Francis f, in the year 1545; that he fent to Ireland Montluc, Bifhop 
of Valence, to negociate with them ; and it is moft certain, that 
from that period to the prefent they have never failed, during a 
war, to folicit the afliftance of the enemy of the empire, to fepa- 
rate their country from Great Britain. The fancion of unanimity, 
which the Catholic committee gave to the feditious and difloyal 
propofitions made by Mr. John Keogh, feverely reflects on fuch 
of its members as have any pretenfions to loyalty. Lord Fingal, 
who was in the chair, fhould recolleé&, that his father, and the 
Jate Lord Kenmare, withdrew from the Catholic committee earl 
in the year 1792, when they difcovered that they had feditious 
and iiaSonalsle defigns; salt that many members of that afflem- 
bly, in which John Keogh took the lead, were affociated in the 
lait. 

In page 76 he ftates, that the Englifh Papifts are eminently fupe- 
rior to the lrifh in loyalty and focial mor rality. This (with fome few 
exceptions) is unquettionably true; nor will we afcribe it to the pau- 
city of their numbers, though in Elizabeth’s s reign, when they were 
very numerous, they were as prone to form treafonable defigns, 
and to carry them into pra¢étice, as the [rif are at this time, The 
Irifh, Papitis, who are thinly fe: ieee in fome of the Proteftant 
tounties of the North, are as peaceable, and as amenable to the 
law, as perfons of their perfuafion are in England. This writer is 
miftaken in the remark which he makes in page 77, that “ the rea 
publican leveller in the North found he could not effeét his 
purpofe over the Proteftants, and the eftablifhment of the country, 
if he did not e: xafperate the Catholics, the mais of the people, to 
join his confederacy.” We have al: eady proved, that the Catho- 
lic committee began to feduce the Northern Pret {byterians, and 
that the treafonable and rebellious proceedings of the Defenders, 
exclufively Papifts, were terrific, before the United Irifhmen be- 
gan theif operations. It appears by the evidence of Samuel Nel- 
fon; and the miflions ious the Catholic committee to the North, 
fo eurly as the year 1792, inconteftibly prove, that they were fix 
years endeavouring to eontcilit ate the Prefbyterians, who hated and 
feared the Papitts. But they did not begin to organize rior 
the mafs of whofe inhabitants are Papifis, till the Spring of 1797* 





—— 
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* Report of the Secret Committee, p, 272. 
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and as Popith difaffection, blended with fanaticifin, gave wiugs to 
treafon, it was reported to be in a-ftate of perfect org: snization the: 
fourteenth of. September following*. The fame circumftance 
took place in the province of Connaught. The author makes a 
miftake in page 89: he fays there were nearly one hundred perfons 
burnt in a barn at Scuilabogue. The number was 184, and 37 
were fhot in front of the barn. There were about 500 Protetfiants 
immolated on Vinegar-hill, ivom ten to thirty a day ‘, with all the 
deliberation of a judicial fentence; and vet there were conftantl 

in the camp beni or thirty priefis, who ooid ae faved thete 
victims of Popifh fury, without any difficulty. This writer, in his 
Oth page, truly obterves, that the Northern republicans, who had 
been feduced by the Catholic committee}, renounced their Popith 
affociates as foon as they difcovered that their main object was the 
total extirpation of Protettants of every defeription ; and we 
ean now falely declare, that the Preibyterians of the North are 
among the molt loyal of the iing’s fubje cts. We fhall conclude 
with the following obfervations : “Mr. Gratta: 1, and all the advo- 
cates of Catholic emanc ipation, affert, that we now live in an ens 
lightened age, in which all the exceptionable tenets of Popery 
have been renounced, or are forgotten ; ; and os this falie ailumption 
they found all their arguments. They alfo fay, that their reafon 
for being advocates for Catholic emancipation is, to ftrengthen 
the empire by uniting the people of Ireland. To undeceive the 
Britifh public on this point, we think it right to remark, that the 
Irifh Roman Catholics were not fubjeét to any privations, or penal 
refirictions, till after the Revolution ; and for 160 years previous 
to that period, ihey, in the reign of every monarch, except 
James [1], formed treafonable cont{piracies, and committed matia- 
cres, whenever they had an opportunity of indulging their fanguin- 
ary principles; and they never failed, during a war, to invite the 
enemies of the empire to aflift them in feparating lreland trom 
England. All the moft eminent members of their church in our 
time, beth lay and ecclefiatiic, uniformly declare, that the doc- 
trines of their church never can undergo any change ; and this 
neceffarily arifes froin its affumed infallibility. The penal laws 
made them peaceable and obedient, but fince their repeal they 
have given as alarming proofs of difi Wfecti on as they did previous 
to their enactment. If once the Government of this country 
fhould be led to a@&on fuch miftaken notions, the tremendous 


—= ——" 


* Ibid, p. 104. 

+ It muft be allowed, that fome of the Prefbyterians of Belfaft, who had 
been carly infected with French principles, aflited the committee in fe- 
ducing the mafs of their fellow religionifts, and in reconciling them to the 
Papilis; end this accounts for the miflion to the North of John Keogh, 
Tone, and Richard M‘Cormick, members of the Catholic committee, 
end Samucl Nelfon, a Belfaft Prefbyteriav, and an United Irifhman. 
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tonfequences of their folly will crufh them with their weight aaa 
Treland will, to a certainty, be loft to Great Britain; and how long 
the latter will furvive the lofs, it is not for human fagacity to de- 
termine. 








Confiderations on the General Conditions of the Chriftian Cove- 
nant ; with a View to fome important Controverfies. By Jofeph 
Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 8vo. Pp. 
126. Rivingtons. The Second Edition, with Corre¢tions and 
Additions. 


ON the firft appearance of this Traét we were fo anxious to pro¢ 
note its circulation, from a conviction of the good effe&is which it 
was calculated to produce, that we gave a hafty review of it, the 
moment we had perufed it, without entering fo much at large into 
its peculiar merits as it was our wifh to do; preferring to give an 
early notice of it to fuch a particular account as its importance de- 
ferved, but which would have required a confiderable time to draw 
up. We eagerly, therefore, embrace the opportunity, which the 
appearance of a fecond edition has afforded us, to enter into as 
full an analyfis of it as we originally intended. 

It is one of the many excellent productions which have owed 
their exiftence to Mr. Overton’s infidious publication, intituled, 
“ The True Churchmen afcertained.” To the author or authors 
of that work, indeed, the Church of England is under great 
obligations, not furely for the defign with which it was written, 
but unqueftionably for the good which it has accidentally pro- 
duced. Mr. Overton’s book has called forth the exertions of 
many able rien, who have refcued, with irrefiftible ftrength, the 
doctrines of that Church from grofs mifreprefentation, and vindi- 
cated the cliaracter of her faithful clergy from calumny the moft 
unmerited and foul. Among the very foreinoft of thefe mafterly 
Writers we may certainly rank Mr, Archdeacon Pott... He does 
not, indeed, exprefsly name Mr. Overton, but the-purport of his 
pamphlet bears immediately and direcily on fome of that gentle- 
man’s moft important doctrines. Our readers need not now be. 
told that Calvinifts exvlude from the view which they take ef the. 
covenant of grace all conditions to be performed on the part of 
man. The Divine Decree, as it refpects bot election and repro- 
bation, is, in the firft place, unconditional: “ Nullo,” fays Calvin, 
“ humane dignitatis refpecta.” ‘* Good works,” fays Mr. Overton, 
“are neither the meritoridus caufe, nor the appointed condition 
of juftification.” He elfewhere, indeed, allows that “ faith only, or 
faith without works, is the conditional or inflrumental caufe of this 
bleffitig,” (p. 202) ; but works of all kinds he peremptorily denies 
to be poffefled of thischara¢ter. The doétrine of juftification by 
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faith, as revealed in Scripture, and held by our Church, has lately 
been fet in the cleareft light, and freed from the wild extravagan- 
cies of Calvinifm, by thofe able churchmen Daubeny and Pear- 
fon. To their labours the prefent pamphlet, of which the obje& 
is to give a rational and {criptural account of the general condi- 
tions of the Chriftian Covenant, forms a very valuable addition. 

Thefe conditions, Mr. Archdeacon Pott obferves, meet us in 
the exhortations of our Lord’s immediate forerunner; in the de- 
clarations of our Lord himfelf, and in thofe of his Apefiles. The 
Baptift preached repentance ; our Saviour, repentance and faith; 
enjoining his Apoftles alfo to teach their converts to obferve all 
things whatfoever he had commanded them. The preaching of 
St. Paul, both to Jews and Gentiles, was, as he informed Agrip: 
pa, “ that they fhould repent, and turn to God, and do works 
meet for repentance.” ‘The fame conditions are confpicuous in the 
Parables of our Lord. In that, particularly, of the Talents, the 
fentence turns wholly on the ufe which has been made of the be- 
nefits beftowed. Our Lord and his Apoftles conftantly teach, 
that if any be found wanting in the other parts of duty, their pleas 
of faith, and their boaft of covenanted privileges, will be of no 
avail. “ If ye know thele things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
The fame conditions are as uniformly found in the defcriptions of 
what fhall take place at the day of the general judgment. The 
-tranfactions of that day are always reprefented under the notion 
of a real reckoning, where the recompence of reward and punifh- 
ment is exactly adjufied to every man’s work. The fame terms 
are fuppoted in the baptifmal vow, and repeated when the Chrift- 
jan covenant is renewed at the table of the Lord. “ From fuch 
grounds and documents,” fays the learned Archdeacon, “ it muft 
be gathered, that the feveral parts and offices of Chriftian duty, 

'to what grace foever they belong, will have their eftimates, and 
~ will find their reward in adue proportion, according to their cove- 
nanted privilege in Chrift Jefus.” (p. 8.) 

Our author objerves that a right confideration of the general 
conditions held forth in Scripture will go far to decide, or at leatt 
‘to explain, feveral controverfies unhappily fubfifting among us. 
And he firft applies the teft of thefe general conditions to a lead- 
aog branch of the Chrifiian doétrine, by inquiring how it will af- 
feet the guefion of our juftineation by faith only. This phrafe, 
he fays, may be usiderftood in any of the three following fenfes: 
1. As it implies our juitiGcation under a covenant of grace, im 
which the merits of ancther form the true ground, and only valu- 
able-caufe, of our acceptance with God. In this firft fenfe, which 
difiinguifhes the covenant of grace from that of works of every 
kind, to be juftified “through grace, by faith,” is the fame as 
“ to be juttified freely by the grace of God, through the redemp- 
gion that is in Chrift Jefus.” 2. The fecond fenfe is that ia which 
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faith is confidered as the leading principle of conduét. This is the 
faith fo eloquently deferibed, and fo fully exemplified, in the ele- 
venth chapter of the Epifile to the Hebrews. 3, The third fenfe 
is that in which faith has a: peculiar office in the work of our juf- 
ification; “ which office,” fays the Homily, “ no other Chriftian 
grace can fo properly be faid to have.” The Archdeacon then 

roceeds to fhew, “ that the terms of the Chriftian covenant, as 
fiated in our firft engagement and baptifmal vow, and as confilting 
of repentance, faith, and obedience, are perfectly compatible 
with each of thefe methods of explaining the {fcripture doc- 
trine of juftification by faith.” (p. 11.) 

With the dodrine underftood in the firft fenfe of the terms, the 
compatibility is evident. The benefitsof pardon, grace, and glo- 
ry, are not lefs procured for us by the death and merits of our 
bleffed Saviour, though the grant of the benefits is fufpended on 
conditions adapted to a ftate of trial and probation, as well as cal- 
culated to promote our beft improvement. “ It will ftill,” fays 
Mr. Pott, “ remain indubitably clear, that thofe unfpeakable ad- 
vantages are procured for us by the Saviour’s merits ; that they are 
beftowed only for his fake, and purchafed at a price to which we 
contribute nothing ; though the fame gifts be coupled with fuch 
terms as are infeparable from the nature of a ftate of trial, and 
from the moral character of man.” (p. 12.) This our Calvinifts, 
however, pretend not to fee. But, as our excellent author very 
juftly obferves, “it is one thing to be the only valuable caufe by 
which falvation is procured ; and it is another thing to be the con- 
dition upon which that gift is gracioufly beftowed. From the for- 
mer of thefe, that is from the meritorious caufe, we exclude not 
only our own works of every kind, but repentance and faith alfo. 
Under the latter, that is under the condition, we find repentance, 
faith, and obedience, to be confiantly required.” (p. 13.) On this 
important fubjeci the following obfervations are fo fenfible and fa- 
tisfactory, that we muft tranfcribe them. 


“The diftin@ion here propofed is not a nice’ or fubtle thing. The 
fimpleft man may underftand the difference between the caufe and the 
condition of his hope. By that obvious difcrimination he will be able to 
folve a queftion which has exercifed the pains of many, and to reconcile 
with eafe the fuppofed difcordance between the words of revealed truth 
in the mouths of two of its diftinguifhed witneffes. Thus when St. Paul, 
in his Epiftle to the Romans, treats of the meritorious ground or reafon of 
our jultification for Chrift’s fake only, he fpeaks in different terms from his 
fellow-witnefs, who treats, in his general Epiftle, of the conditions of the 
Chriftian covenant. ‘The very fcope of the two difcourfes, and the per- 
fons to whom they were addrefled, point directly to this obvious diftinc- 
tion. St. Paul aims his reafoning at the Jews, and therefore he lays open 
the foundation of a new and better covenant than that in which they 
trufted. St. James addrefies Chriftian converts, who admitted the true 
ground of falvation, bus wanted to get rid of the conditions of the Gol- 
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pel, contending. that faith might ferve without works of probation, Ace 
cordingly he does not in that place fet forth the meritorious caufe of our 
falvation, nor has he one word in that difcourfe directing our attention 
that way, which is the true reafon why he [peaks fo differently from St, 
Paul. He confines his remarks to that which was called in quefiion, the 
conditions of the Gofpel. He does not, as fome would have him, profefs to 
fhew that there is one mode of juftification before God, and another before 
‘men, concerning which diftinction there is not a fyllable in his difcourfe ; 
nor does he intimate, as fome alfo fuppofe, that good works will follow 
faith L+ inevitable confequence. He fuppofes rather, from the. very cafe of 
thefe whom he reproves, that men might. believe, and ftop fhort in their 
belief. He therefore proves that obedience muft be added to faith, upon 
the fame grounds of choice and trial, with the fame voluntary p ‘ofecution 


of the terms of our engagement, and i in order to the fame end.” (Pp. 13— 
15.) 


That this notion, fo well fapported, of late, by three of our 
moft diftinguifhed divines, Mr. Pearfon, Mr. Daubeny, and the 

refent writer, is the real key for the reconciliation of the two 
Apotiles with regard to the doctrine of juftification, will be doubt- 
ed, we think, by noman of found judgment and fenfe. Nor is the 
conditional nature of the covenant lets confiftent with the fecond 
meaning of being juftified by faith: for, as Mr. Pott obferves, 
though faith, as the leading principle of Chriftianity, imparts its 
name to the whole of a Chriftian’s duty, yet it is a faith which 
muft produce obedience, “ not by a phyfical and neceflury influ- 
ence, but bya moral operation, which leaves room for the proper 
exercife of trial, and involves the general conditions of the Gof- 
pel covenant.” (p. 16.) With regard to the third fenfe mentioned 
above, in which a fpecial office is afcribed to faith neither does 
this view exclude the general conditions of the Chriftian cove- 
nant ; for “ the diftinétion is clear between faith, confidered as the 
means for accepting what is freely given, and faith as it ranks to- 
‘gether with repentance and obedience, as a joint requifite in thofe 
terms upon which the great object of the Chriftian hope are ten- 
dered and fufpended.” (p. 17.) We conjure the “ True Church- 
men” to weigh, without prejudice, the force of what is immedi- 
ately fubjoined. 


‘«< By what has been offered upon this head of doétrine whicli relates to 
our juftification and acceptance before God, it is manifeft that they who 
maintain the threefold condition of the Chriftian covenant, do not put 
their own performances, either in the whole or in part, in the place of 
their Redeemer’s merits; nor do they in the leaf detra€ from the full 
fenfe of jufiification by faith only, as oppofed to that w hole mode of juf- 


tification which is proper to a covenant of works. The mifconception ’ 


here alluded to is frequently encouraged by neglecting to mark, what has 
been diftin@ly pointed out, the difference of intent between that which is 
wrought by our Redeemer, in order to procure acceptance for us by its 
own worth ; and that which is required of the believer, in compliance 
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only with the terms upon which fuch benefit is beftowed. The firft is the 
only meritorious caufe of-our falvation, the fecond is truly and pro- 
perly the condition.” (Pp. 17, 18.) 


Our author next proceeds to fhew the confiftency of the gene- 
ral conditions of falvation with thofe paflages of Scripture which 
fo frequently declare, that the grace of God is free/y given. And 
firft he examines the Scripture dodtrine of eleétion, which implies 
fuch gratuitous conferring of grace. When the Ifraelites, he ob- 
ferves, are called a chofen feed, they are fpoken of as a nation, 
called to high privileges without any claim of merit on their 
part ; a claim which neither they nor any other nation could ad- 
vance, all being defcendants from the fame finful fire. But it was 
not to mark an arbitrary purpofe that the Ifraelites were fo often 
reminded of their being called of his mere will. The true reafon 
was, that the free grace of God fhould appear in all his difpenfa- 
tions, and the proper leffon to be learned was humility. The gra- 
dual difclofure of the fcheme of redemption required fuch a fe- 
letion as that of the Ifraelites. The Redeemer was to be ufhered 
into the world by many a previous notice. The previous chain of 
evidence was to be completed, in numerous types and prophecies, 
among a particular people, that a rational faith might have pro- 
per foundations on which to reft, when the fulnefs of the time ar- 
rived. Thehoufe of Abraham were chofen as the depofitaries of 
this evidence, freely indeed, as any other family muft have been ; 
and to fhew the gratuitous nature of the grant, the younger 
branches were preferred to the elder. But, fays our yery found 
and difcriminating author, 


“ It is clear, according to this view, of what nature the privilege was which 
was extended both to Ifrael and to his defcendants asa body. It was not the 
privilege of perfonal fandification ; it was not an abfolute election or de- 
termination to eternal life, ‘The tender of eternal life is always fufpended 
on conditions, and, mott certainly, the grant of it did not reach to all thofe 
who were comprehended in one choice as an elected people, fince many of 
that number lived and died in open trefpafs. Evident itis, then, that the call 
extended no farther than to the privilege of God’s Church, and to the right 
of communion in his houfehold, under his peculiar covenant, Thefe, in- 
deed, were privileges of the higheft nature, tending direétly, if duly che- 
tifhed, to advance the fpiritual hope and everlafting happinefs of thofe 
who were invefted with them. But the final bleffing did not follow by in- 
evitable confequence ; it was tendered on conditions, of which the Ifrzel- 
ites were perpetually reminded. ‘They were told repeatedly that, if they 
neglected thofe terms, they fhould reap no benefit from their calling. The 
diflin@tion, then, is moft plain and obvious, between a call to the privi- 
leges of a chofen people, with all the advantages of God’s covenant, and 
an abfolute election to eternal life. From confounding thefe things all the 
difficulties in this queftion have been occalioned ; and by putting the latter 
propofition for the former, has arifen that fcheme which excludes entirely 
the conditions of the covenant of life. 
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“¢ Yet nothing furely can be more clear than the broad line of diftine- 
tion between the calling of an whole nation, beginning in the eleétion of 
their fire, to privileges which would fever them trom other nations, which 
call to outward fellowfhip might lead to everlafting blefiings on the due 


performance of conditions, and the delignation to eternal life without 
conditions.” (Pp, 21——23.) 


The queftion then recurs, are there fuch conditions, properly fo 
called, under every difpenfation? For, if there are, the calling 
and election under any or all of them cannot fignity the abtolute 
predeftination of certain men to everlafting life. Now nothing is 
fo eafy as to trace thefe conditicns through ‘both parts of the B: ible. 
What, for inftance, can be clearer than the declaration of God 
to Cain, Gen. iv, 7? To the paflionate prayer of Mofes (Exed. 
xxxu, $2) that the punifhment of the people might be trausterred 
to himfelf, God anfwers, “ Whofoever hath finned again{t me, him 
will I blot out of my book.” ‘othe fame purpofe 1s the declara- 
tion to Eli (1 Sam. ii, 30), “ them that honour me I will ho- 
nour, and they that defpife me fhall be lightly efteemed.” Ac- 
cordingly, David affures his fon Solomon (1 Chron. xxviil, 9) 
“If thou feek the Lord, he will be found of thee; but if thou for- 
fake him, he will caft thee off for ever.” 

It is needlefs minutely to purfue our inquiry through the writings 
of the prophets; they are full of declarations the moft explicit, 
that the favour of God is fufpended on conditions; of exhorta- 
tions to the obfervance of thefe conditions ; of expoftulations and 
remonftrances with fuch as break them; of denunciations againft 
every hardened and impenitent finner. Under the New Teftament 
thefe conditions are heard in the very firft found of the Gofpel: 
“ Atk, and it fhall be given you; feek, and ye fhall find; knock, and 
it fhall be opened unto you.” The feed which is fown produces or 
dies according to the good or bad nature of the foil, and the care 
or negligence with which it is cultivated. Our Lord expottulates 
with the people of Jerufalem exa¢tly as the former prophets had 
done, Math. xxiii, 37. The guilt of thofe who would not Jiften 
to his offers he aggravates as that of the moft inexcufable finners, 
far Jefs deferving of pity, and far more of punifhment, than fin- 
ners of former days, becaufe they. refifted every means which 
could be ufed for their conviétion. His Apoftles accordingly af- 
fure us that God “ will have all men to be faved, and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth,” (1 Tim. ii, 4); that he “ is not 
willing that any fhould perifh, but that all fhould come to repent- 
ance,” (2 Pet. ii, 9.) On this account our Saviour is faid to be 
és the propitiation for our fins, and not for ours only, but alfo for 
the fins of the whole world.” (1 Jo. ii, 2.) This was the primary 
and direct intention of our bleffed Savivour’s coming in the flefh, 
(John iii, 16,17.) And, aceordingly, after the termsof this fal- 
vation are declared, and the candidate is received into a {tate of 
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grace, the conftant charge is to take heed to the conditions. This, 


indeed, is the uniform tenor of Scripture. It may be fufficient at 
preteut to refer our readers to the following texts: Phil. ui, 12. 
: Pet. i, 10. 1 Cor. x; 12. 1 Cor. ix, oT. John viti, 31. 1 Theff. 

ly. Eph. iv, SO. 2 Cor. vi, 1. “Sach,” fays Mr. Pott, “ are 
the nerpetual topics which meet us in the Holy Scriptures ; all 
plainly lis gnificant of the conditions which accompany the grant 
of grace.” (P. 34.) 

The learned Archdeacon, however, allows, that there are many 
fingle texts and paffages which, if viewed apart, and conftrued 
ftrictly by our idioms, teem to {peak of an arbitrary work of grace, 
and of rejection, without refvect to any conditions or courle of pro- 
bation. Of fuch paflages no ftronger inftance can be given than 
Jo. xii, 57—41. But, as our author well obf erves, our Lord, before 
he cited the words of the Prophet, had exhorted his hearers to re- 
ceive the truth, in terms which render it impoflible to fuppote 
that they were under any judicial blindnelfs, or neceflary incapaci- 
ty, to hinder their belief, (v. 56.) And ‘ ‘the merciful Redeemer 
would never mock the mifery of men utterly incapable of profit- 
ing by fuch perfuafions.” (p. 35.) But, betides, the paflage of 
ah i is given by St. Matthew (xiii, 1S—16) in fuch a manner as 
removes the difficulty ; ; and thus Scripture, as is always the cafe, 
becomes its own beft interpreter. Here the blindnefs of the Jews 


Isentirely afcribed to pod own wilful inattention and perverlenels. 


St. Paul (Acts xxviii, 25—28) applies the fame pallage, but not 
till after he had exhorted and perfuaded the people, of whom 
“ fome believed the words that were fpoken, and fome believed 
not.” “The paffage then,” fays our author, “ as it ftands im Ifa- 
jah, carries the fame meaning with divers other fentences of Serip- 
ture, where, according to a ‘peculiar form of fpeech, God ts taid 
to do that which cometh to pats even by the ule of means which 
are calculated for another purpole, but whic hare wilfully perverted 
from their end by human folly. Such idioms are coimm on in the 
facred | language, “and certainly do not convey the fame ine ining 
whicli ~ fame expreflions w ould carry in our ule of fuch plrates. 
(PR. 37 

Our EBON purfues this firain of reafoning with rezard to fome 
other pallages of Scripture, pi articularly Jo. vi, 39 and 44, which 
are commonly urged in favourof their opinion wha admit of no con- 
ditions in the covenant of grace; but we judge it unnecetlary to 
copy his remarks. Only let it be obferved, that againit the poi- 
fon which is fo frequently extracted from the forezoing texts, the 
antidote is plainly _ in the verfes whi “we relpectively and | 1imn= 
mediately follow, and in which the conditions are clearly ex- 
prefied. Mr. Pott elie in the Jatt place his teli to the doétrin 1¢ 
of aflurance. He obferves, that if by affurance be meant nothing 
more than the confidence of thofe, who, after examining them- 
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felves by the rule of God’s commandments, find that their cons 
{cience does not accufe them ; fuch confidence will have ample 
room for the conditions of the Chriftian covenant; and the judg. 
ment will, at all times, be rightly framed by having due refpect 
io thefe conditions. The notion, indeed, of infallible affurance 
will entirely exclude them ; and if confidence be grounded, as it 
often is, upon mere fenfations and particular experience, an ima- 
ginary fiandard of religion will be fet up, altogether different from 
the ftandard of Scripture. But it is eafy to perceive the de- 
plorable confequences which muft follow from eftablifhing fo 
vague a fiandard. They are indeed moft deplorable, though they 
have been fo often deferibed, and fo gti ievoufly felt, that we need 
not here enlarge on them. ‘Bat the following recapitulatory ob- 
fervations are fo interefting, that our ferious readers will thank us 
for inferting them. 


“6 With refpeét now to the conditions of the Chriftian covenant, which 
have been the teft employed in this difcourfe, it muft be left to confiderate 
perfons to determine which is the moft naturai and convenient fenfe of the 
folemn invitations which appear in all parts of the Gofpel; whether they 
are addreffed to men who really are in fome fort free to liften and obey, 
and capable of {ome compliance with the terms apparently propofed, or 
whether all this is no more than a certain way of publithing the Gofpel, 
without implying any fuch alternatives, the whole work of grace being 
abfolutely wrought upon fome, in exclufion tg all others, faith being the 
firft gift upon which jufiification follows, and from thenceforth every 
other grace of Chriftianity ; all fucceeding by inevitable confequence. 

“ It mutt alfo be determined farther, when men are urged by argument 
and evidence, and by every rational inducement, to believe, whether, 
after all, the converlion is produced, under divine grace, in the way of 
rational conviction, or perfuation, by moral motives operating upon moral 
agents; or whether it can only follow from refifilefs impulfes, the argu- 
ment and evidence being no more than a fort of mode of doing what is 
done. Itemuft be decided alfo, whether it be fit to fuppofe, that our Lord 
and bis Apofiles, in their earnett exhortations to men to firive to grow in 
grace, were only calling wpon them to add to faith what they knew muft 
follow from it; or that ther cautioned them againft failures in their duty, 
only to remind them that thefe defedls would not happen to the final ex- 
clufion of any whofe faith fhould once ferve to juftify them. Ifthe pages of 

the Gofpel can be read with this perpetual comment and conftruction, the 
prime and moit obvious purport of its declarations may then indeed be 
made to give way to a favourite fyftem. Yet why fhould it feem ftrange 
that God fhould fill deal with his creatures as with thofe who have a mea- 
fure of duty to fulfil, and are capable, however fallen, of fome degrees of 
trial? Why thould it be thought inconfiftent with the free grant of divine 
grace, or with the influences of the Holy Spirit, that God thould require 
our own endeavours in order to our own advantage? Nay, that he fthould 
quicken thofe endeavours, and yet require us to ftrain every nerve, that 
. we may find our happinefs in ferving him ? Why fhould we think that 
it redounds more to the glory of God “and the freedom of his grace, tg 
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move men by refiftiefs impultes, rather than to enable them to’ ferve him, 
even after their revolt and ruin, by the grant of pardon, and by the fuc- 
cours of the Holy Spirit; by removing all impediments, and by fupplying 
all defects ? Why fhould we think that God is not glorified in his crea- 
tures, when, under gracious difpenfations, they yield unto him the beft tri- 
bute [w hich | they can offer, as well as by the mere difplay of his bounty ? 
The faculties and talents of his reafonable fervants are his gifts, and his 
hounty is the fpring and fource of every benefit; yet is he the rewarder of 
thofe only that will feck him, that the ‘ improvement may be wrought in 
the duteous application of the talents which are firft received from him.” 
(Pp. 54—57.) 


Our author then mes an excellent pafflage from the venerable 
Bifhop Hall, which he fays might be urged with triumph againtt 
thofe who maintain that very order, that inevitable feries and con- 
nection in the work of grace, which the Bifhop appears to cenfure 
as prepotterous and bold. “ But candour,” hefdds, ‘ requires a 
different ufe and conftruction of this paflage than that which the 
firfi found may fuggelt. Nor is it the authority of names that 
fhould decide ‘thele ‘queftions.” (p. 60.) That the Bifhop, how- 
ever, did not quite digeit the firict notions of that fcheme to 
which his name has been ch: ulenged, will fuficiently, our author 
thinks, appear both from the turn of that pala; ge, ar nd from one 
which follows foon after. As the latter quotation is fhort, we fhall 
tranicribe it: “ Neither doth God only admit, but he invites, but 
he entreats, but he importunes men to be iaved. What could he 
do more, unlefs he would offer yiolence to the will, which were no 
other than to defiroy the beft piece of his own w ackini anthip ? It 
is the way of his decree and proceedings to difpofe of all things 
fecretly ; neither is it more againft our nature than his to force his 
own ends; and when he fees that fair means will not prevail to 
win us from death, he is pleafed feelingly to bemoan it as his own 
lofs: § Why will ye die, O Houfe of Ifrael !” (Hail’s Re: medy of 
Profanenefs, § x XX. ) We agree with our excellent author in think- 
ing that no one can find it difficult to decide with which of the 
forezoing views of the queftions in debate thefe fentiments moft 
naturally coincide. The learned Archdeacon thus fatisfactorily 
apologizes for adding his name to the lift of thofe who have en- 
gaged in this controverfy, 


“Suffice it now to remark, that if an apology be requifite for having 
departed ji in thele pages from the falutary rules which the pious prelate 
lays down in the paflage above cited, it muft be collected from the neceflity 
of meeting thofe aflertions in which the fum of Chrifiianity is placed in 
nine opinions which fiand apart from the main articles of the Chriftian 
creed, and from the common rules of Chriflian duty. What courfe can 
they purfue who diflike the themes of controverty, and partic ularly difap- 
prove them in the exercile of public teaching, where » they ferve to engender 
ftrife, and to divide men’s minds ?. What courfe can they take who love 
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and efteem every zealous fervant of the Lord for his work’s fake, and are 
ready to bear with fuch as differ from them, to rejoice in all the good 
[which] they do, and to concur with them in the joint labours of the fame 
minifiry, but are unwilling to be caft out from all part and lot in the mat- 
ter, for the fake only of fuch differences? Muft they fit full, when many 
an effort is made to withdraw the hearts of thofe committed to their pafio- 
ral care, and to depreciate their inftru€tions? Muft they filently permit 
themfelves to be held out to the world as men who are either ignorant of 
Gofpel truths, or averfe from all found doétrine ? 

*“* Are they the do¢trines of the Reformation which are called in quef- 
tion? By no means. he fame differences which exift among us, exift in 
that Church, whofe errers have been caft out fo happily from our commu- 
nieon. The Dominican and Francifcan, and more recently the Janfenift and 
Jefuit, have the fame variance between themfelves which we have. It is 

the old duft of the fchools which ftill makes the cloud in which the fcuffle 

is prolonged, It would perhaps abate the zeal of fome for fuch adventu- 
rous fyeculations, if they would confider from what fourees they have 
been chiefly drawn, and how little benefit is likely now to follow from ree 
viving thofe intricate and endlefs fubtleties, and confounding them with 
the neceffary grounds of Chriftian faith.” (Pp. 62—04.) 


The remaining part of this excellent pamp rhlet contains valuable 
notes and illufirations. ‘The author firft oblerves, that his inquiry 
involves no odious charge. The learned Withus admits the con- 
fequence which attaches to the fcheme defended by himfelf. 
“ Divines,” fays he, “explain themfelves differently as to the con- 
ditions of the covenant of grace. We, for our part, agree with 
thofe who think that the covenant of grace, to {peak accurately, 
has no conditions properly fo called.” And again more full 
« Many were induced to cali faith and a new life the conditions of 
the covenant, whereas, to fpeak accurately and according to the 

nature of the covenant, they are, on the part of God, the execu 
tion of previous promifes, and the earneft of future happinefs; 
and, on the part of man, the performance of thofe duties which 

ynnot but precede the confummate perfection of a foul delighting 
in » God.” (Wit. on the Cov. iii, 1.) Hence the favourite propofi- 
tion, fo often infifted on by thofe who adopt the unconditional 
fcheme, “that the duty of a Chriftian is performed out of grati- 
tude.” But, as Mr. Pott obferves, though it is unquettionably 
irue that the motive of gratitude ought to operate mott forcibly, 
yet it {till remains a quettion, w hether the duty itfelf, whatever be 
the motive, be required as a condition. (Pp. 67—69.) 

Our author’s fecond note is particularly valuable. It is intended 
to thew that his firft fenfe of the terms, “ juftitication by faith,” 
implying the whole method of our juftification under the: coves 
“ee? of grace ¢ oppofed to a covenant of works of any kind, whether 
legal, moral, or evangelical, was the grand point on which the re- 
eal crs fixed, and which confti tutes the diftinguifhing doétrine of 
the Gofpe!. For this purpofe he produces fome ftriking paflages 
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from the Epiftles of Melan&hon, who was certainly the moft 
amiable of the foreign reformers, and who was chiefly followed by 
the founders of our Church. In one of thefe Epiftles Melanéthon 
afligns the reafon why he preferred the word gratis as applicable to 
juftification, to the words fola fide, both expreflions being, accord- 
ing to him, equivalent. “ Sicut antea plerumque ufus fum particu- 
la gratis, que minus habet ambiguitatis, et @ Paulo ufurpatar; 
fed de particula fola perpetua eft adverfa riorum cavillatio, fidem non 
effe folam. Quod veritiimum eft de ea pracfertim fide de qua lo- 
quuntur Ecclefiz noftre, cum Evangelii propriam vocem repetunt, 
fide juftificamur. Vitande igitur ambiguitatis caufa, dicome hic 
non litigare de particula fold.” 

Another epiftle, which is intituled “ De modo coram Deo jufti- 
ficandi,” fpeaks fill more clearly to the point. Melancthon firft 
rejects the Romifh doétrine of juttification by inherent righteouf- 
nefs: “ Rejice oculos ab ipfa renovatione, ad promiflionem et 
Chriftum, et fentias quod, propter Chriftum, jufti, hoc, eft, ac- 
cepticoram Deo, fimus, et pacem confcienti invenianius, et non 
propter illam renovationem.” He adds: “Crede mihi, mi 
amice, magna et obfcura controverfia eft de juftitia fidei, quam ita 
reGté intelliges fi totum removeris oculos 4 lege, et imaginatione 
Auguftini de impletione legis, et defixeris animum prorfus in gra- 
tuitam promiffionem, ut fentias quod propter promiffonem, feu 
propter Chriftum, jufti, hoc elt, accepti, fumus et pacem inveni- 
mus. Hec fententia eft vera, et illuftrat gloriam Chrifli, et mi- 
rificé erigit confcientias. Fides enim juftificat, non quia eft no- 
vum opus fpiritus fancti, fed quia apprehendit Chriftum propter 
quem fumus accepti.” ‘This paffage well exprefles both the fenfe 
of our homily concerning the peculiar office of faith, and that of 
our article, which, not treating of the conditions of our juftifica- 
tion, fpeaks diftinétly of its meritorious caufe, as being “ by faith, 
and not for our own works and defervings.” But one fhort expref- 
fion in another epiftle will put Melan&hon’s fentiments on this fub- 
ject beyond difpute. He complains of an adverfary in the reformed 
church, who would not admit the doétrine which he taught,that to 
be juftified by grace, or freely for the fake and merits of Chrift, 
was the fame as to be juftified by faith. “ Dicit falfo nos docere 
has propofitiones zquipollentes effe, fola gratid jujftificamur, et, 
folé fide juftificamur : aliterigitur intelligit gratiam quam nos.” 

Iu confirmation of this fenfe of the terms * juftitied by faith,” 
the learned Archdeacon produces the authority of the excellent 
Mr. Burkit, who, in his explanation of St. Paul’s Epiftles, takes 
erent this ground, though, when he comes to comment on the 

piftle of St. James, he unfortunately forfakes it, and endeavours 
to reconcile the two Apoftles on one totally diftin@. Ono Rom. 
ly, 4, 5, he has thefe fenfible obfervations: 


“To him that worketh, that is, with a defign and intent to obtain juf- 
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tification, is the reward reckoned not of grace but of debt, he having performs 
ed all that was required in order to his being righteous before God. But to 
him that worketh not, that is, who worketh not to the end and intent 
befure mentioned, namely; to procure juftification by working, but feekg 
that in the way of believing, his faith is counted to Lim for righteoufnefs,” 
On the expreflion, “ to him that worketh not, but believeth,” he comments 
thus: ‘We muft not underftand this abfolutely, for he that beheveth 
worketh ; but, fccundum quid, after a fort he is faid not to work, becaufe 
he wccheth not with a defign to ftand rightcous before God. He worketh 
hot in a law-fenfe, to the ends and intentions of the firft covenant, to make 
up arighteoufnefs to cover himfelf by his own working.” Nay, on Rom, 
jv, 10, he has thefe remarkable words: ** To be jufiified by t&ith and by 
grace are all one with the Apoftle.” 


Nothing, as Mr: Archdeacon Pott obferves, can be traer that 
thefe remarks, or more exactly defcriptive of the whole fcope and 
defign of St. Paul’s difcourfe. Yet they are perfectly compatible 
with the notion of conditions, which, Mr. Burkit might have 
gone on to fnew, were the things required by St. James, but re- 
quired toa different intent. But he turns, from this eafy and @b- 
vious diftin@tion, to thofe fubtleties which have been invented to 
defend a fcheme which will admit of no conditions, without 
breaking that chain in which all is made to follow by inevitable 
confequence. In his Commentary on St. James, deferting the 
clew which had guided him in unfolding the mind of St. Paul, he 
fays: “ Obferve the inference which St. James draws from this 
inttance of Abraham’s faith; ‘ Ye fee then how that by works a 
man is juitified ; ; and not by faith oniy: by faith only he means 
faith that is alone, folitary, by itfelf, without works.” Of this 
mode, which has ‘been fo generally adopted, of explaining St. 
James, and of endeavouring to reconcile him with St. Paul, our 
learned author moft accurately appreciates the merits, in terms 
well calculated to carry conviction to every rational and unpreju- 


diced mind. 


“* Upon which fubtle,” he fays, “ but needlefs and inadequate diftine- 
tion, it is obvious to remark that St. James does not merely fay that a 
man is not juftified by faith which has not works attending upon it, and 
which is therefore folitary, but he fays plainly and pofitively, ‘Ye fee 
then how that by works a man is jufiified.’ There is not a wofd of that 
forced diftinétion that ‘ faith only juftifies, and.yet not that faith which is 
folitary.’ What the Apoftle fays, he fays of works, declaring that by 
them a man is juftified, as they alfo form part of the condition ; for that 
is the fubjeét of difcourfe with him: So little fhade of difference is there 
between the two Apoftles, They treat of two things, belonging indeed to 
the fame work ; no wonder then that what the one excludes the other ad- 
mits. The commentator then puts this quefiion : § But doth not St. James, 
by affirming that by works a man is juftified, contradict St. Paul, who 
fays, by the deeds of the law uo flefh fhall be juflified in God's ficht ? 
His anfwer is, ‘ not at all; becaufe they do not fpeak ad idem,’ True} 
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and had he explained this difference from his former obfervations, fhewing 
that the works of the believer were not wrought to tie fame intent, that 
is to juftify by their own worth, but were required only as conditions, his 
whole commentary would have been juft, ealy, and confiftent. 

“ But he turns to another nice difiinction, and fays, ‘ St. Paul fpeaks 
of juftification before God ; St. James of jufti fication before man. St. 
Paul {peaks of the juftification of our perfon; St. James of the juttifica- 
tion of our faith.’ Aiter this he firays fill farther from the mark; and, 
having admitted that St. James urged the neceflity of good works, becaule 
‘he fpake to thofe who affirmed that, if they betieved, no matter how 
they lived :’ yet he adds only that ¢ St. James urges the neceflity of good 
works as evidences.’ Now good works are certainly the evidences of faith, 
But if no more be meant by that,phrafe than that they are the figns or to- 
kens which accompany faith, fo that it be not folit ary; or that they tefti- 
fy to men and not to God; or that they have no joint avail with faith in the 
fame work of probation ; then it will be hard indeed to undertiand how fuch 
things can be faid by St. James to juftify, when they do but witaefs fome- 
thing elle which only juniies. Harder fill will it be to thew why the 
fruits and effeéts of faith fhould have lefs weight than faith itfelf, confider- 
ed as parts of the fame reafonable fervice ; but moft hard of all, though moft 
frequently pretended, will it be to thew that the merits of the one fufficient 
Saviour are neither advanced or deprefled, by maintaining the Chriftian 
fervice to be a requifite condition, or by reducing ittoamerefign. That 
this laft is the interpretation preferred in the Commentary on St. James, 
appears from the concluding words; ‘ The fum of the matter is this, what 
God hath joined none muft divide : and what God hath divided none muft 
join. He hath feparated faith and works in the bufinefs of juftifica- 
lion; and he hath joined them in the lives of juftified perfons :’ in the con- 
ditions of the Gofpel he might have faid, becaufe the Apoiile i is not affert- 
ing merely that they who believe will bring forth good works. He fays 
they are required to do fo; and that their faith will not avail without 
them. He is not fpeaking of figns and tokens in juftified perfons, but is 
enforcing the conditions which are required in order to falvation. The 
former fenfe, however, which deprives the Chriftian fervice of its due 
weight as a condition, is preferred in this part of the Commentary. For 
itis added, * St. Paul affures us that works have not a co-efficiency in jufti- 
fication itfelf ; but St. James affures us that they may and ought to have 
a co-exiftence in them that are juflified.” Thus we return to fides /ola, 
non folitaria ; and the fervices of faith ‘being merely co-exiftent with it, 
are made to have no joint-avail. ‘They are but concomitant productions, 
which form no part of the condition.” (P. 76—80.) 


The following paflage we recommend to the attention of our 
“ True Churchmen,” who feem to have contracted a moft unrea- 
fonable prejudice againft the phrafe fincere, though imperfeét, 
obedience. 


“The diftin@ion fo neceffary to be made between the caufe and the 
condition of our acceptance before God, will alfo enable us to underftand 
another main point in theology, why man was not reftored to his firft 
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integrity in this life by the Gofpel fuccours. The reafon is implied in what 
has ail along been faid, and mutt never be forgotten, that another method 
of juftification, that is, for Chrift’s only merits, is provided; one confe- 
quence of which is that fallen man is fixed in his humility, and muft look 
for ever to his Saviour as the fole ground of his hope. ‘hus, though the 
Jflandard of obedience be not lowered, but extend ftill to every point of duty, 
and admit of no wilful unrepented fin, yet is the Chrifiian’s fervice capable of 
a merciful allowance, and of the privileges of repentance ; and he derives this 
advantage from his intereft in Chrift Jefus, whit the beft difcharge of the be- 
hiever's Jervice is but the condition, not the cause, of his faloation.”” (P. 90.) 


It is well known how tenacioufly the fame “ True Churchmen” 
contend for the principle that true juflifying faith and good works 
are infeparable; that, in the language of Mrs. Hannah More, 
“« The duties which grow out of the doétrines of Chrifiianity are to 
be confidered as the natural and necefjary productions of fucha 
living root;” or, in that of Mr. Overton, that “ Good works are 
the natural and neceffary effeé&t of that faith which juftifieth.” 
With regard to this untenable principle, which is equally incon- 
fiftent with the word of God and with the nature of man, we have 
at different times delivered our fentiments. But we have no 
where found it more judicioufly examined, or more folidly refuted, 
than in one of the notes to the prefent publication. The note is 
fomewhat long; but it is moft important. We, therefore, lay it 
before our readers entire. 


“So much has been faid already of the old diflinions of fides fola, non 
folitaria, and of juftification before God by faith alone, and before men 
by good works, that it is only neceflary to notice here another folution of 
the difficulty, [the feeming oppotition between St. Paul and St. James,] 
which [folution, viz.] hath been attempted, in order to fupport the 
fcheme of neceffary and inevitable connection between faith and good 
works, by which the conditions are excluded. Since, then, nothing is 
more certain than that of thofe who profefs faith fome do not produce the 
fruits of obedience, a difiinction is fet up concerning faith itfelf: and that 
faith which does not produce good works is denied to be true faith. One 
would imagine, then, that thefe are but verbal differences between the con- 
tending parties. Yet the difference is confiderable, and is the more im- 
portant, ‘ince it is connected with an entire fyftem, from which, asan able 
writer has. of late obferved, no one link can be ftruck off without the 
ruin of the whole. On the one fide, then, it is fuppofed that faith may 
really exift and be true faith, fuch as in its ewn tendency ought to pro- 
duce good works, and will produce them, fo long as he that harbours it 
continues ftedfaft in his principles, and true to his engagements ; but that 
this faith has its trial, and may fail, fince, according to our Lord’s words, 
many believe gladly for a feafon, but in time of temptation fall away. To 
avoid this, others make many kinds of faith ; that which enabled men. to 
work miracles, hiftorical faith, faving faith, &c.; and they anfwer the dif- 
ficulty of men [’s] apparently departing from the faith, by diftinguifhing 
the faith of fuch men from juftifying faith, to which they attribute the cet- 
tain and infallible production of good works; or, if they be interrupted for 
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a feafon by partial failures, yet they afcribe to it the certainty of final 
perfeverance. Concerning thofe diftin@ions the reader may confult Mr, 
Rotherham’s excellent Treatife on F aith, where they are fully confideredand 
entirely overthrown. When St. James fpeaks concerning faith as being dead 
without works, his meaning is that there is no faith at all where there are no 
good works. According to this folution of the matter, St. James is made 
to fet forth, with great emphafis, and with a long induétion of particulars, 
this felf-evident and needlefs propofition, that where there is no faith there 
will be no fruits of faith. This reduces the Apoftle’s fpirited remonftrance 
to fo flata fenfe, that the force and application of the argument és [are] 
wholly loft; for, inftead of obje&ting to fome who trufted in a faith which 
produced no fuitable effects, the Apotile is made to objet to thofe who on- 
ly pretended to have faith, butindeed had none. Asif no more were in- 
tended than that where faith does not exift, it cannot fave. 

“ It is objected farther, that they who maintain the conditions in all pe- 
riods of the Chriftian life, put the effe@ for the caufe: that is, they put 
holinefs, which with fome is the certain confequence of juftification, for 
the caufe. This charge is entirely mifapplied. It is equally erruneous to 
put faith or holinefs for the caufe of juftification: no fuch virtue is to be 
afcribed to faith alone, or to faith, repentance, and obedience, jointly 
taken. In a word, God is the fole efficient caufe of juftification ; the merits 
of his only begotten Son the procuring cayfe ; faith the means ; and repent- 
ance, faith, and obedience, the conditions, But, to confider the objection yet 
more ‘clofely, itis faid that holinefs muft not be thought to precede, but to 
follow juftification. Very true. But is this overthrown by the vows of 
baptifm, and the anfwer of a good confcience engaging, with fincere inten- 
tion, to keep the conditions of the gofpel ? If fo, tlen they who join repent- 
ance with faith in all periods of the Chriftian life make the fame miftake : 
unlefs it can be fhewn that the difpofition of the mind which renounces fin, 
and undertakes to forfake it for the time to come, is a different thing from 
an humble and unfeigned refolution to keep the conditions of the gofpel. 
Is there, then, it may be afked, no difference between juftification and 
fanétification ? Moft certainly there is; and we preferve that diftinction, 
and shew in what meafures and degrees the latter follows the former. For 
fanctification is a gradual work, which remains to be made good, in all 
parts of the Chriftian courfe, under the quickening-influences of divine 
grace, which precedes all, which prompts, guides, directs, and, in 
thofe who are not wanting to themfelves, will perfeét all. 

* If they who apply the terms caufe and effect to faith and holinefs 
mean no more than that faith is the caufe or principle of holy life, under 
the influence’ and operation of divine grace, then it is agreed with them 
that faith operates as a caufe, but as a qualifying and a moral, not as a 
neceffary caufe: and there lies the true difference in this whole debate. 
They who fpeak of faith as a neceflary caufe, mutt deny the conditions of 
the Chriftian covenant. But upon no other account is the neceffary con- 
hection hetween faith and works, or jufiification and fubfequent holinefs, 
foearneftly maintained, except for the faving of a fchanse; whieh cannot 
ftand without that notion: whereas the doétrine of juftification for Chrift’s 
only fake, by faith, upon the terms and conditions of the gofpel, refts upon 
its own foundations, without reference to thofe opinions. Ina word, if 
no more be intended than that Chriftian works cannot be done but upon 
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Chrittian principles, it is true. But, if it be meant that either faith or juftifi. 
cation ave [is] the neceffary caules [caufe] of good works, of that the difpe ifi- 
tion to obey and the habit of obedience do not concur with faith to the fame 
end, but are mere concomitants and ligns of faith, this is dire&ly contrary 
to the do¢trine of St. James, and to the proper notion of the conditions of 
the Chriftian covenant, as delivered in all parts of the gofpel. That fup- 


pofed connection which is contended for between faith and works, is much » 


favoured by a mifconception of the metaphor of the tree which produces 
anfwerable fruits. This figure is fignificant and proper, if it be rightly li- 
mited. Buta fimilitude between things which correfpond in fome refpeéis, 
yet in fome effential properties are entirely unlike, muft never be carried 
through, fince, in that cafe, what might ferve for illuftration will lead to 
falfe conclufions. Inthe figure of the tree the effential difference confifts in 
the difj arity between a production merely phyfical, and that which is 
produced in moral fubje&s. To the one no voluntary choice or reafonable 
agency can poflibly concur; to the other both muft be concurring: and 
this manifeft diftin¢tion, well obferved, will prevent the mifapplication of 
this favourite illuftration. It is very true that a tree will produce accord- 
Ying to its kind; by a merely phytical refult, if no impediment take place, 
Faith alfo will produce its own effeéts if no moral hinderance thall prevail: 
but the obvious difference between merely natural refults and thofe which 
are of a moral nature muft be conftantly remembered. Extend the com- 
parifon to thofe parts which are unlike in the feveral fubjeéts, and you con- 
found their natures, and the confequences will be molt grofs and errone- 


ous.” (Pp. 97—104). 


For the length of this quotation we fhall offer no apology to our 
readers. To thofe of them who are fenfible of the ineftimable 
confequence of forming right notions of Chrifiian doétrine, it will 
recommend itfelf with matt impreflive effect. We do, indeed, 
think that it is hardly poflible to convey a greater quantity of valu- 
able infirucion in fo {mall a compafs. But the whole publication 
of this found, judicious, and clofe-+hinking writer, is of a piece, 
and, in our eftimation, above all praife. After faying this, we 
need add no more. We fhall therefore take leave of it with one 
only fhort quotation more, which ought to be written in the heart 
of every Chriliian. 


“* If it be objected that the grant of grace may be defeated if it be con- 
ditional, and that God may thereby fall fhort of his purpo%, through the 
fault of man; the anfwer is moft obvious, that God is not mocked, noris 
his purpofe fruftrated : for it never was his defign, as he frequently de- 
clares, to compel men to heaven in a way which would dettroy the whole 
ground of what is fu emphatically called ‘ their reafonable fervice.’ God 
is not mocked ; for his purpofe will be fulfilled upon the wicked and in- 
corrigible in their juft punifhment, as well as upon the penitent and duti- 


ful in their falvation. Very excellent are the words of Mr. Burkit, where 


he points out the place of the condition in the work of grace. Upon Rom. 
viii, 13, difcourling upon mortifying the deeds of the body, he fays, ‘ Qb- 
ferve the agents in this work ; and they are two: 1. The more principal 
agent is the Holy Spirit: 2. The tefs principal is the Chriftian himfelf; 
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ye through the Spirit. We can do nothing without him; he will do no- 
thing without us, Learn hence that in mortifyi ing fin, the Spirit’s affiftance 
and our own endeavours mutt concur. Mortification indeed is not. the 
work of nature; yet man muft be an agent in it, not in his own, but in 
God’s ftrength, We have brought fin, that rebel, into our own fouls, and 
we muft ufe our endeavours to caltit out. TRUE, IT CANNOT BE DONE 
ALONE BY OURSELVES; BUT IT WILL NEVER BE DONE WITHOUT 
OURSELVES.” (Pp. 107, 108.) 











The Dangers of the Country: by the Author of War in Difguife. 
8vo. Pp. 227. 5s. Butterworth, and Hatchard. 1807. 


OF all the writers of the prefent day, we know no one who pre- 
fents himfeif to the public with that commanding claim to confi- 
dence and gratitude, which diftinguifhes the author of this pam- 
phlet. When a man undertakes the difcuffion of political topics, we 

renerally find it neceflary to detraét fomething from the credit 
due to his affertions, for the bias which his fentiments may have 
received from party fpirit; to weigh his intereft againft his princi- 
ples; and to guard againft mifreprefentation and fallacy, left he 
fhould not only be fkilled, but hired, “‘ to make the worfe appear 
the better caule.” Here, on the contrary, we have anoble, though, 
alas! too fingular an inftance, of a gentleman interrupting thofe 
profeftional purfuits to w hich his time is devoted, and renounc- 
ing thofe emoluments which folicit his acceptance, to point out 
the dangers which threaten his country, and raile his warning 
voice againft that fatal apathy, which negled éis the means of pre- 
fervation, till the opportunity of ufing them is loft. Nor is this 
the full extent of the obligation which the public owes to this 
writer; as a concife account of his fituation in life, and of his for- 
mer produétions, will clearly evince. 

James Stephen, Efq. is a barrifter of confiderable eminen 
whofe refidence in one of ofr Weft India iflands has furnifhed aa 
with that perfeét information on colonial fubjeéts, which can only 
be acquired by local obfervation ; and whole extenfive practice 
here, in the Prize Court of Appeals, has afforded him ample 
opportunities of obferving the unprincipled frauds and_perjuries 
committed by ene to evade the maritime rights of Britain, 
and protect the property of her enemies from jut condemnation. 
In the latter end of the year 1805, he publifhed the refult of his 
reflections on thele important topics, in a pamphlet entitled, “ War 
in Difguife, or the Frauds of Neutral Flags,” which was reviewed 
in our number for March 1806. In the preface to the firft edi- 
tion of this treatife, he adverted to the probability of the furmite, 
that fome pra¢titioner in our Prize Courts was either the author 
of, or had contributed his aid to, the work; and guarded his read- 
ers againtt fuch a conjecture, by obferying that ‘ contefts in the 
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Prize jurifdiction arife almoft exclufively from claims of property 
preferred by Neutrals; and therefore the bufinefs of our Prize 
Courts would obvioufly be impaired, not extended, by narrowing 
the legal confines of the neutral flags.” As mankind in general 
are not very prone to fufpect a man of aéting in direct oppofition 
to his own ’ interett, this was perhaps the moft likely argument to 
divert fufpicion from himfelf; but his merit, as a writer, foon 
burft through the cloud in which it was veiled: and when we con- 
fider, that the adoption of the fyftem for which Mr. Stephen is fo 
able and zealous an advocate, would deprive him of a great propor- 
tion of his prefent profefflional emoluments, we cannot but admire 
the difintereftednefs of his conduét, and give him credit for being 
actuated by motives of the purett patrioti{m. 

[n the month of May laft year, he continued his political career, 
by republifhing the “ Speech of the Honourable J. Randolph, in 
the Houfe of Reprefentatives of the United States of America, ona 
Motion for the Non-importation of Britifh Merchandize, pending 
the prefent Difputes between Great Britain and America;” to 
which he prefixed an animated and matterly introduction, contain- 
ing a moft impreflive addrefs to his Majefty’s then minifiers, who 
were fuppofed at that very period to be on the eve of conceding 
to America, by treaty, the maritime rights in difpute between the 
ttvo countries. Of this work we fpoke with due commendation in 
our Review for the month of Auguft laft. Mr. Stephen, foon 
afterwards, republifhed what he entitled ‘‘ American Arguinents 
for Britifh Rights,” being the celebrated letters of Phocion on 
the fubject of neutral trade; in the preface to which, he informs 
his’ readers, that they were written by the Honourable Wil- 
liam L. Smith, a member of the Houle of Reprefentatives of 
the United States of America. This gentleman, in addition to the 
general arguments in fupport of the rights claimed by Great Bri- 
tain, fhews, that the eftablifhment of the principles now con- 
tended for by America would be deftructive of her own bett 
 Interefts, in a variety of events which may very probably occur; 
and contends, “ that if all the nations on ‘the earth were difpofed 
to condemn and explode the rule of the war of 1750, America might 
reafonably be expected to contend for it in its full extent.” All 
thefe publications have the fame object in view, to prove the 
impolicy of the conceffions lately made by Great Britain to neu- 
tral powers, and particularly that of permitting America to become 
the carrier of the produce of the enemies colonics; A SENTIMENT 
WHICH WE KNOW TO HAVE BEEN SO DEEPLY IMPRESSED ON 
THE MIND OF Mr. Pitrr BEFORE HIS DEATH, THAT HE EX- 
PRESSED TO ‘ONE OF HIS POLITICAL FRIENDS HIS REGRET AT 
HAVING EVER BEEN INDUCED BY EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES 
TO RELAX THE MARITIME RIGHTS OF BRITAIN, AND HIS DE 
TERMINATION TO RE-ESTABLISH THE SYSTEM WHICH HAD 
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BEEN ACTED UPON DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIS FA- 
THER. 

Having thus fhewn the claim which our author poffeffes to the 
confidence and gratitude of the public, we fhall now proceed to 
the more immediate confideration of the work before us. 

In the dangers of the country,-he has taken new ground, and 
direéted the attention of his readers to a different but not Jefs 
interefting fubject; and we flatter ourfelves, that a review of this 
pamphlet will be confidered as peculiarly well timed in the prefent 
conjeCiure of political affairs, which will probably reftore it to that 
importance in the public eftimation, which the apparent removal of 
the dangers it de{cribes may for fome time paft have fufpended. 
But this explanation will be beft given in the author’s own words, 
by the advertifement prefixed to bis work, which indeed appears to 
have been written in “ fomething like prophetic ftrain.” 


“ The firft part of this Pamphlet was written and partly fent to prefs 
foon after the ruin of the Pruflian army was certainly known in England 
and when we fuppofed ourfelves to be again left alone in the war; a con- 
junture, at which the feelings of the Public, as to the perils of our fitua- 
tion, were probably much more in unifon than now with thofe of the Au- 
thor. At prefent, perhaps, a propofition which he has aflumed, vig, that 
the danger of an invafion, though very indiftinétly and inadequately con- 
ceived, is univerfally admitted to exift, may be far from the truth. But 
he deems it, on this account, only the more neceflary, to raife his feeble 
voice againft the indifference and fupinenefs which prevail in regard to our 
public defence; fince the apprehenfion of immediate danger no longer 
tends to correét thefe faults, and they may, by a falfe fenfe of fecurity, be 
fatally confirmed. 

‘“‘ May the next news from the feat of continental war be of a kind to 
diminifh further the apparent importaace of his labours! But, in his 
eftimate, our danger from the power of France was never more ferious and 
imminent than at the prefent moment.” 


Our author firft lays it down as a pofition, that we may be con- 
quered by France; and then defcribes the dreadful confequences 
of fuch an event, introducing his fubjeét with the following jutt 
and forcible obfervations. 


“In the revolutions which overthrow the power and the independancy 
of nations, there is nothing more aftonifhing than the extreme improvidence 
which fometimes prepares their fall. Let us mark in the page of hifs 
tory the periods which immediately preceded the fubjugation of Greece 
by Philip and Alexander, the dreadful overthrow of Carthage by Rome, 
and of Rome herfelf by the Barbarians, and we fhall perceive that their 
fate was long very vifibly approaching, that it might probably have been 
averted by vigour and prudence, but that the devoted nations firangely ne- 
gleéted the obvious mgans of felf-prefervation, till the opportunity of ufing 
them was loft. 

“‘ How deplorably does the age we live in abound with fimilaa 
Calas ! 
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* Nations, however, like individuals, feem rarely, if ever, to take warm- 
ing from the fatal errors of each other. Such wifdom is indeed cheaply 
bought, but not fo cheaply reduced into pra@tice ; for the meafures of 
preventive prudence gererally demand fome renunciation of prefent eafe, 
or apparant advantave. It is eafy to fee what timely facritices others 
fhould have made to avoid impending ruin.’ It is not fo eafy to make 
thofe necefiary facrifices ourfelves. 

“* Befides, there feems to be an unaccountable prejudice, a fenfe of in- 
extinguifhable vitality, in the body politie as well as natural, which cheats 
us Into a perfuafion, that, whatever may have befallen others in fimilar 
circumftances, our own exiftence is fecure. 


**¢ All men think all men mortal but themfelves. ’ 


The fame may be faid of nations; and the delufion perhaps is ftill ftronger 
with them, than with individuals. 

‘It feems impofible upon any other principles than thefe, to account 
for the apathy of the Britifh public at the prefent moft tremendous crifis, 
The torrent of French ambition has now wathed away every mound that 
oppofed it on the Continent. We ftand as on a little fpot of elevated 
ground, furrounded with inundations; and while the waters are ftill rifing 
on every fide, and rapidly undermining our bafe, we look on with {tupid 
indifference, or torpid inactivity, heedlefs of the means by which fafety 
might be ftill attained. 

“ Thefe firi€tures I hope are not now applicable to thofe with whom 
the Government of the Country is entrufted.—Meafures are probably pre- 
- paring in the Cabinet, fuch as our perilous fituation demands: but the 
people at large are not fufficiently awake to the tremendous evils which 
menace them, and the duties to which they are called. 

“A fufficient proof of this might be found in the fpirit of perfonal and 
party rivalfhip, which has abounded in our late Parliamentary eledtions, 
and that exclufive attention which they excited throughout the Country 
at large. 

‘* Never in the prefent reign did the choice of a new Parliament pro- 
duce a greater number of obttinate contefts, and never were important na- 
tional gueftions lefs generally involved in the rivalfhip of contending 
candidates; yet when has the public mind been more clofely intent on 
the concerns of a general election? It muft have been obvious to every 
calm obferver, that the combats of the huftings had more intereft than the 
battles in Saxony, that the ftate of the poll was the fubje¢t of more anxiety 
than the advance of the Ruffians, and the fubverfions of thrones, events ol 
lefs concern than the rejection of a favourite candidate. 

** Could this difpofition be refolved into a magnanimous contempt of 
danger, it might perhaps be deemed a feature of national character by no 
means of evil omen, ‘The Spartans, on the eve of the battle of Thermo- 
pyle, were feen combing their long hair, and indulging in their ufual 
amufements. But this conftruétion of the public feelings, though compli- 
mentary, would not be jutt. ‘The dangers of the Country I fear have not 
been fo much defpifed, as forgotten; and the patriotic emotions which the 
conjuncture ought to infpire, have been fuperfeded by the nearer intereft of 
Borough or Provincial politics. 

“ This, however, is by no means the only indication of popular infenfi- 
bility to the prefent dangers of the Country. 
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“Have pride, diffipation, or luxury, contraéted in any degree their 
accuftomed range, or are their votaries lefs intent than before on their 
favourite pleafures? Has the civil war of parties been fufpended ; or 
have we in earneft begun to make our peace with a chaftifing Providence, 
by religious and moral reformation ? 

“ The nations of antiquity, while they poffeffed their freedom, that true 
fource of patriotic feeling, were neither too gay to mourn, too luxnrious to 
retrench, too factious to unite, nor too proud to repent and pray, in fea- 
fons of public danger. A fituation like our own, at Sparta, at Athens, 
or at Rome, in their beft days, would have been marked by gravity and 
mourning, by a fufpenfion of civil feuds, by an emulation in every fpe- 
cies of private facrifice to the public fervice, and by fuch propitiations as 
their religion taught them to offer to their offended gods. The moft 
difiant danger from a foreign enemy, united every Roman in a generous 
felf devotion to the State. ‘The rich remitted their exaétions, the poor re- 
nounced their complaints; the Patrician forgot his pride, the Plebeian 
his factious difcontent, the Tribune his mob-importance, the Senators 
their mutual difcord. If the affault or defiance of an enemy found them 
in the heat of civil commotions, it in a moment put an end to the 
ftrife: If the people were drawn up by their demagogues on the Mons 
Jacer, their citadel of fedition, they defcended without delay to the Campus 
Martius, and crowded to be enrolled for the military fervice of their 
Country. 

‘“‘ We admire this fpirit; we perceive in it one great caufe of the long 
confervation of Romaa freedom, and an effential bafis of Roman greatnefs, 
—Yet what have Romans, Grecians, or any other people, ancient or mo- 
dern, had to attach them to their Country, compared with the focial bleff- 
ings of thefe much favoured Iflands? The Sun, in fix thoufand years, 
has beheld no human beings fo happy in their civ?) condition as our- 
felves; has enlightened no Jand which us inhabitants had fo vaft an 
intereft in defending as Great Britain.” 


After afferting that France, with a very inferior navy to our own, 
poffeties ample means of invading us, and reciting the examples of 
other nations, whofe natural barriers, till then thought infurmount- 
able, had proved no fecurity again{ft her attacks, he adds: 


‘“‘ If examples like thefe cannot open the eyes and excite the apprehen- 
fions of England; if the can ftill repofe on an army, hardly reeruited fo 
fait as it is exhaufted by Colonial fervice, and upon volunteers, which 
from exifting defeéts in their conflitution are declining in numbers and 
difcipline every hour, it muft be from an infatuation againft which it 
would be idle to reafon. 

“ But the truth is, that the netional flumber proceeds lefs from a rath 
confidence, than from inattention to the terrible nature of the events with 
which we are vifibly threatened. 

“There are objets of apprehension fo dreadful in their general afpe@, 
that we rarely give ourfelves the pain to examine them fteadily enough to 

contemplate their particular features. Much lefs do we anticipate 
with a diftiné forefight the cenfequences which they are known to 
involves 
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‘¢ Of this kind, is the approaching death of a beloved wife or hufband, 
The heart recoils at the idea of fuch an eventin the abfira€@, and we 
fhut our eyes to all its concomitant horrors. The fight of long protraéed 
agonies, in a frame endeared to us bya thoufand tender recolleétions, the 
plaintive eye imploring from us unavailing pity, the tears of children fur- 
rounding the bed of pain and death, the laft fond and fad adieu to them 
and to ourfelves, the ghaftly lineaments of death on a face which had long 
ufed to beam upon us with intelligence, fenfibility, and love; thefe, and 
many other fad accompaniments of the lofs, are unimagined till they are 
felt; nor are the cheerlefs hours of widowhood that fucceed, the gloom 
that long broods over the once cheerful family table, and winter firefide, 
the gall that now mingles with all the wonted fweets of parental afte ion, 
the black cloud with which recolleétion fuddenly and cruelly darkens 
the brief occafional funthine of the mind, fubjeéts of anticipated pain. 

‘* The fame, I conceive, is the cafe in the public mind at this juncture, jn 
refpect of thofe poffible and dreadful events, our being invaded and con- 
quered by France. Strangers to the yoke of a foreign matter, ftrangers 
even to the ordinary miferies which belong to a ftate of war in countries 
which are the theatres of its horrors, we have indeed fome dread ef thofe 
events, but it 1s a vague and indefinite apprehenfion. We do not diftin- 
guifh the many fpecific evils which would make up the aggregate difafter of 
fuch a conqueft: much lefs do we look forward to the miferies that would 
unqueftionably follow. 

** T would endeavour therefore to fupply in fome meafure the defeats of 
thefe loofe conceptions, to analyze the tremendous mifchief which is pofli- 
bly impending over us, to exhibit fome of its calamitous elements, and point 
out the exquifite wretchednefs which it would entail upon my country, 
We mutt unavoidably be foon called upon for. very great and very painful 
facrifices, in order to avert the national ruin with which we are menaced 
by the power of France. Let us fairly examine then the impending evil, 
that we may be reconciled to the unpleafant means by which alone it can 
be averted.” 


In examining this evil, he particularizes the overthrow of our 

overnment and conftitution; the fubverfion of our liberties and 
laws ; the deftruction of the public funds, and ruin of property in 
general ; the dreadful extent and effects of the contributions that 
would be exacted; the rigorous and mercilefs government that 
would certainly enfue; the fubverfion of our religious liberties, 
and the dreadful corruption of morals. Many of thefe deferip- 
tions are eminently beautiful, they are painted in vivid colours, and 
we cannot refift the pleafure of laying fome extracis from them 
‘before our readers. The fubverfion of our liberties and Jaws, 
draws forth the following reflections from our author. 


«« And here, what people ever had fo much to lofe as the inhabitants of 
this favoured land? 

‘¢ When [ enter that venerable hall which for many centuries has been 
the feat of our fuperior tribunals, and contemplate the character of the 
eourts which are bufily exercifing their feveral jurifdi¢tions around it, I 
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an almoft tempted to forget the frailty of man, and the imperfection of 
his nobleft works. There, juftice fupported by liberty and honour, fits 
enthroned as in her temple, elevated far above the region of all ignoble 
paflions. There, judicial charaéter is fo ftrongly guarded by ages of fair 
example, by public confidence, by con{cious independance, and “dignit y of 
ftation, that it is fcarcely a virtue to be juft. There, the human intellec 
nourifhed by the morning dew of induftry, and warmed by manly emula- 
tion, puts forth its moft vigorous fhoots, and confecrates them to the no- 
bleft of all fublunary ends. 

‘* Tf the rude emblems of heavenly intelligence with which our pious 
anceftors have adurned that majeftic roof were really what they were meant 
to reprefent, they might announce to us that they had looked down upon an 
adminiftration of juftice, advancing progrefiively, from the days of our 
Henries, at leaft, in correétnefs, liberality, purity, and independence, till 
it has arrived at a degree of perfection never before witnefled upon earth, 
and fuch as the children of Adam are not likely ever to furpafs. 

‘ This bleffing, the faireft offspring ef treedom, or rather its pureft 
eflence, may, like all other advantages, be undervalued by thole who Rave 

always enjoyed it, and know only “by report the evils of a different lot. 

But thofe Englifimen who have oasis far enough, to fee ignorance, 
prejudice, fervility, and oppreflion, in the feat of juttice, know how to ap- 
preciate and admire the tribunals of their native land. 

‘Nor is the protecting power of our fuperior courts lefs diftinguithed 
than their purity. In what other realm can an independant judge deli- 
ver him whom the government has configned to the darkneis of a dungeon ? 
Where elfe is the {word of the ftate chained to its fcabbard, till drawn 
by the fentence of the law? And who but an Englifhman can defy, 
while judges are incorrupt, the proudeft minifter, or moft infidious minion 
of a court? 

‘“‘ The unique aud ineftimable inftitution of trial by jury, is an item only, 
though a proud and precious one, of this glorious account. The Englith- 
man’s life, his honour, and, with fome reafonable exceptions, his property 
too, are placed not only under the protection of the laws, but under the 
further fafeguard of his neighbours and equals in private life, without 
whofe fanétion, folemnly given upon oath, he cannot be condemned. 

“Such, my countrymen, are fome of the bleflings of « ur treeborn jurif- 
prudence ; and thefe, I need not tell you, would all ceafe to exift, if we 
fell under the dominion of France. 

“« None of you can be fo ignorant as to fappole, that Buonaparte would 
allow a Habeas Corpus, a jury, or a gaol-delivery, to the victims of his 
ftate-craft or revenge. He has replaced by a ee baftilles the one 
which he has af fitted to deftroy. A thoufand milerable prifoners groan in 
his dungeons for one that met that fate under the unfortunate Bourbons. 
He has foynd the fecret alfo of obtaining, from civil as well as muYitary 
tribunals, a blind obedience to his will. 

** It cannot be fuppofed that he will fubmit to the refteaint of laws, in a 
province, while he rejects it in imperial France. We mutt bid farewell 
therefore, fhould he become our matier, to protecting laws, to independant 
and upright judges, to trial by jury, and to all thofe privileges which now 
conftitute our fecurity from civil or military oppretlion, The ‘innocent 
will no longer be able to lie down in peace, fecure that they thall not be 
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torn from their families ere morning, to be examined by tortures, or perith 
in the gloom of a dungeon. 

‘** From that time, integrity will retire from the feat of juftice, and cor- 
ryphen take its place. Judgments, in civil cafes, will be fold; in crimi- 
nal, will be diated by the ruthlefs voice of oppreffion. Fraud and vio- 
lence will every where prevail, and cunning fervility be the only path to 
fafety. If any of our laws remain unaltered, they will be fuch only as 
may ferve, w hen no longer guarded by the checks of a free conftitution, to 
multiply the modes and aggravate the weight of de fpotifm. 

‘* Let us look next to the infallible and total fuppreffion of the liberty 
of our prefs. 

“While any portion of this privilege remains in any country, there 
is, if not a hepe of deliverance, at leaft fome confolation for the 
opprefled. 

‘ The minions of power may be kept in check by the publicity of 
tranfactions which, though not direétly arraigned, would fpeak their own 
condemnation. But if not, the vidtim of defpotifm will at leaft know that 
he is pitied, perhaps admired and applauded, by his virtuous fellow citizens; 
and that reflection will make his chains (it lighter. 

** But no fuch confolation remains where the power of Buonaparte pre- 
vails. He has made a league with darknefs. He has declared war againtt 
the mutual intelligence and fympathy, as well as the happinefs of man- 
kind, He has not indeed defiroyed the organs of public information ; but 
he has done infinitely worfe: he has appropriated them all to his own 
tyrannic ufe, compelled them to utter all his falfehoods and calumnies, 
and forbad them to {peak or whifper with any breath but his own. 

‘“< The government of the prefs by the French Bourbons, or even by the 
Spanifh Inquifition, was wholly of a negative kind. Roberfpierre, his 
aflociates, and fucceffors, impofed no reftraints on the prefs, unlefs through 
the unavoidable terror of their power ; and we learned, even from the Pari- 
fian journals, the worft crimes of thofe fanguinary rulers. 

‘‘ But Buonaparte, more crafty, though not lefs cruel, than his predecef- 
fors, fuppreffes every act of Government that he wifhes to conceal, as well 
as every adverfe remark on his conduét; while he obliges every vehicle of 
public intelligence to circulate as on its own authority, whatever impof- 
tures or forgeries he chufes to propagate. The victims of his tyranny, if 
not plunged i in oblivion, are defamed in their characters, and milreprefent- 
ed in their conduét ; yet find no pofible means of reply. They are not 
only deprived of liberty and life, but defrauded of the fympathy of their 
friends, of their families, and mankind. 

“ Fancy not then, Englifhmen, that under the oppreffion of this un- 
paralleled. tyrant, you would have the confolation of knowing that your 
mott cruel wrongs, or the honourable fortitude with which you might fuf- 
tain them, were known and pitied by your Country. You might be tor- 
tured to death, like Pichegru, and accufed of fuicide; you might be mur- 
dered, like D’Enghien, and reprefented as convicted afiailins. You 
might be buried in a dungeon, like Touffaint, and libelled as perfidious 
traitors. Nay you might, like bis unfortunate family, be hidden for ever 
from the world, or fecretly deftroyed in prifon, without a voice that could 
convey to the paere; or even to your anxioufly inquiring friends, the 
caufe ur nature of your fate. 
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7 


“Tt would be endlefs to enumerate the various and peculiar miferie 
which the fudden fubverfion of our hberties would produce among a gene 
rous and high fpirited people. 

‘When Buonaparte bade Frenchmen refume their chains, it was little 
more than achange from one form of flavery to another. Evenin their thort. 
lived zeal for liberty and equality, they never fora moment tatied the rich 
fruit of genuine freedom. But E nglifhmen have enjoyed for ages that 
ineftimable blefling ; and how thall we be able to bear its fad reverte } 
How thall we endure the contemptuous defpotifin of Office, the exactions 
of rapacious commiffaries, and the harfh controul of a military police ° 

““ We mult lay ntide, my countrymen, that indignation at injultice in 
the exercife of power, which is fo natural to the freeborn mind, when ftung 
by the fenfe of oppreffion. We mutt alfo fupprefs that generous {ympathy 
for the wrongs of others, which is fo ealily excited in the breafts of an 
Englifh populace. ‘That amiable feeling, now too often abufed with tales 
of imaginary oppre Mfion, muft then be fupprefied, even on the moft real and 
extreme provocation, Fatal would it then be to murmur, when we faw 
our innocent countrymen, our friends, or deareit connections, dragged 
away by the rude hand of power, at the mandate of fome angry delpot, 
to imprifonment or death. 

“The fouleft corruption, the bafeft perfidy, the moft favage cruelty, 
when clothed with the authority of our new matters, muft pafs without 
reprehenfion, or audible complaint ; nay, mutt be treated by us with lowly 
fubmifiion and refpect. , 

* We muft lay afide alfo that proud fenfe of perfonal inviolatility, 
which we now cherifh fo fondly; and what is juftly prized full more, the 
civil fanctity of our homes. "The Englifhman’s boule muft be his caltle 
ho more, 

“‘ Inftead of our humble watchmen to wifh us refpe@fully good night 
when returning to our abodes in the evening, we fhall be challenged at 
every turning by military patroles; and flall be fortunate, if we meet no 
pert boy in commiflion, or ill-natured ‘trooper, to rebuke us with the back 
of his fword, or with a lodging in the guard-houle, for a heedlefs oy tardy 
reply, Perhaps after all, when we arrive at our homes, inflead of that 
guiet firefide at which we expe¢ted to fit in domettic privacy with our 
wives and children, and relieve our burthened hearts by figbing with them 
over the forrows of our Country, we fthall find fome ruffian familiars of 
the police on a domicilisry vifit; or fome infolent young officers, who 
have ftepped in unafked to relieve their tedium while on "guard, by the 
converfation of our wives and daughters. It would be dangerous, how- 
ever, to offend fuch unwelcome guetts; or even not to treat them with all 
the refpect due to brave warriors who have lerved under Napoleon the 
Great. 

** But fthould we efcape fuch intruders for the evening, ftill we muft lie 
down uncertain whether our dwellings will be left unviolated ull the morn- 
ing. A tremendous noife will often at midnight roufe the father of a 
family from his fleep, and he will hear a harfh voice comimanding to open 
the gate, through which iis haplefs matter will foon pais to return no 
more. 


Defcribing the rigorous and mercilcfs government that would 
certainly eniue, he obierves, fpeaking of Buonaparte, 
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** It would feem as if this audacious man arrogated to himfelf a natural 
right to be Lord of the human fpecies; regarding his ufurpations only as 
the uniting poffeflion to a title which belonged to him before, and which 
it was always treafon to oppofe. Certain it is, that patriotifm, loyalty, 
and courage, which other conquerors have refpected in their foes, are with 
him unpardonable crimes. 

“* What, then, has England to expec from this inexorable vitor? No 
nation that he has yet fubdued has oppofed him fo obttinately end. fo 
lung; and I truft the meafure of our offences in this refpect is yet very far 
from being full. Here, too, that fpecies of hoftility, which he moft dreads 
and hates, though he employs it without feruple againft his enemies, has 
veen peculiarly copious and galling. Inftead of one Palm, he will here 
find a thoufand, who have attempted, while there was yet time, to awaken 
their Country to a due fenfe of his crimes, and of our danger from his 
peftiient ambition. 

** But it is needlefs perhaps to prove what he fo freely and frequently 
avows, If there be any fincerity in his language, when there is no ufe in 
difimulation ; if either his Proclamations, his Bulletins, his Gazettes, his 
avowed or unavowed, his deliberate or hafty language, may be trufted, a 
deadly, acrimonious hatred to this Country is the moft fettled and ardent 
feeling of his foul. He hates us as a people; and would conquer us 
lefs even from ambition, than from anger and revenge. 

“Tt is to be feared, belides, that partly from his unwearied mifrepre- 
fentations, and partly perhaps from certain errors in our own conduét, he has 
made this fentiment very popular in France ; and that the fevereft treat- 
ment which, as a conquered people, we could poflibly receive, would ex- 
pofe him to no cenfure at home, much lefs be unacceptable to the enraged 
‘Army of England.’ 

“ It would not, after all, perhaps, be poffible for Foreigners to govern us 
without a rod of iron, while the memory of our beloved liberties was re- 
cent, and cuftom had not yet taught us to carry our chains with patience. 

“¢ A free people when conquered, and placed under an arbitrary go- 
vernnsent, mult be kept in awe by a difcipline peculiarly firi¢t and fevere, 
till their high fpirit thall be fubdued; like the wild native of the foreft, 
which muift be domefticated and tamed by a feverity of treatment, fuch as 
the fpaniel never requires.” 


The dreadful corruption of morals is thus reprefented. 


** Tt would foon be in vain to fearch for thofe modeft and lovely young 
women, who now captivate our youth; for thofe virtuous matrons, who 
are the bleflings of our manhood and our age ; or for thofe moral feelings in 
either fex, which are the guards of domeftic honour, purity, and happi- 
nefs. That probity of chara¢ter alfo which has diftinguithed the middle 
ranks of Englifhmen in commercial and private life, that abhorrence of 
falfehood and fraud in our intercourfe with our equals, that difdain ot 
fervility in our demeanour towards the great, that generofity which, with one 
firange and fad exception, gives to the opprefied an advocate in every Bri- 
tith bofom, would foon be found no more. The next generation, if not 
the prefent, would be all Frenchified, and debafed, even below the vile 
ftandard of our. opprefiors. Yes, Englifhmen! your children would be- 
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come in morals, as well as in allegiance, Frenchmen! I can fay to you 


: ee 
- pothing worle. 


He concludes the firft part of his work with the following 
ftriking refiection. 


« When I contemplate all thefe fure and tremendous confequences of a 
conqueft by France—the exchange of the beft of fovereigns, for the wortt of 
tyrants ; of the happiett conftitution that ever blefled “the focial union of 
mankind, for a rapacious military defpotif{m ; of the pureft adminiftration * 
of juftice upon e earth, for barefaced corruption, unbridled violence, and 
oppreflion in its fouleft forms ; of unrivalled wealth and profperity, for 
unparalleled mifery and ruin; when[ reflect on the direful means by 
which this conqnett mult be accomplifhed, and the fill more dreadful 
means by which it muft be maintained ; and when I add to this black ca- 
talogue the horrors of religious perfecution, and that general corruption of 
morals, which would prob: ably enfue, I ftand aghaft at the frightful pro- 
fpect. ‘Who fhall live,’ I could exclaim in the words of {cripture, 
‘when God doeth this thing?’ 


The fecond part of his work treats of the means by which thefe 
dangers may be averted ; and in difcufling this fubjec he inquires 
whether we ought to make peace with France, which he decides 
in the negative, on the ground that peace would enable Buona- 
parte to prepare new end more effectual means for our deftruction ; 
that it cannot abate his inclination to ufe them; and that it can 
bring us no pledge or fecurity whatever againft his purfuing the 
mott hofiile and treacherous condu@. On each of thefe points 
he reafons with great ability, and concludes, 


‘Tt would be prepofterous to expect at prefent a peace fafe for Great 
Britain. ‘The impoffibility confifts in this, that France wi// not re- 
linquith her new pofieffions on the Continent, and that therefore Great 
Britain cannot fafely relinguifh her undivided pofieffion of the fea. We 
cannot do fo, not only becaufe we fhould, by opening the fea to our ene- 
my, enable him foon to become a formidable maritime power, but becaufe 
his ufurped empire on fhore would become far more terrible and irre- 
fiftible hen it is, were its commercial communications reftored. We dare 
net give him back his navigation, and Jet bim keep all his new territory 
too,” 


Our author then turns his attention to the military force of the 
country, which he contends ought to be greatly increafed ; and, 
pointing » out the means which the enemy potleffes of making a de. 
deent on our fhores, he adds, 


* A country fo expofed by the extent of its affailable coaft, and by its 
defencelefs interior fituation as England, would perhaps hardly be fafe 
frem conque(t, much lefs from ruin, when invaded, if it contained in its 
whole extent three foldiers for every enemy that fhould land on its fhores. 
Whereas France, if the invade us at all, will probably fend a force exceed- 
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ing that of our regulars and militia united. I fuppofe, it is true, in this efti- 
mate an equality of military character; but I ealculate alfo on that new 
fyfiem of tactics which is fo formidable in offenfive war, in which our ene- 
mies fo fatally excel, and for which England prefents to them a moft fa- 
vourable field. 

“That daring confidence which never meafures difficulties in advancing, 
which reckons too furely on victory, to make any provifion for retreat, has 
been known ever fince the days of Agathocles to be moft propitious to in- 
vaders; and it has probably been partly owing to a mére cautious charaéter 
of warin modern ages, that the fubverfion of thrones by conqueft has been 
a very rare event in Europe till the prefent difaftrous times. But to this 
audacious fpirit our enemies have added an aftonithing celerity of move- 
ments, which is perhaps ftill more peculiarly charaéterittic of their military 
fyftem, and a greater caufe of their fuccefs. The invaded country has no 
time to collec its proper domeftic refources, much lefs receive fuccour 
from its allies; it muft fubmit to the ravages of a conqueror, or, with fuch 
a force as it can bring in a moment into the field, ftake its fate upon the 
iffue of a battle. If a defeat be the event, the vidors advance with a ra- 
pidity that deftroys every ulterior hope. It is the ipeed, not of an army, 
buta poft. They bring the firft news of their own viGory to the difmayed 
capital ; and the flying divifions of the routed army, inftead of meeting 
friendly battalions advancing to their fupport, find enemies in their front, 
as well as intheir rear, ‘Their utmoft {peed is arrefied by their impetuous 
purfuers, and the paffes by which they hoped to efcape are feized by hof- 
tile corps, who arrive at the defiles before them. It is then too late to call 
out an irregular defenfive force ; or even to collect the regular troops from 
difiant pofitions, and the garrijons of interior towns. The invaders have 
feized upon the central points of union, have occupied every pafs, and 
cut off every, fource of Communication or concert, between the different 
diftricts. ‘The vital organs of the ftate too are in their hands, and they 
can controul all its functions. The difconnected efforts of patriotifm and 
courage that may ftill be made in different places, are like the convulfive 
motions of members juft fevered from the body ; a mere femblance of life, 
momentary and ufelels. 

‘¢ When I reflect upon the terrible effects of this impetuous warfare, by 
which Europe has been repeatedly difmembered; when | behold the lat 
e xample of its force m the yet rolling fragments of a mighty monarchy, 
which it has recently burit afunder, | am-amazed and confounded at the 
firange prelumption of thofe who rely on our prefent means of interior de- 
fence, while they admit the probabilrty of invafion.” 


The following remarks on the volunteers are well deferving of 
attention, 


The volunteers, IT moft cordially admit, wil! do all that their numbers, 
their deyree of difcipline, and their phyfical powers, animated by an ar- 
dent love of their country and a high fenfe of honour, will enable ‘them to 
perform. But of our volunteers, how {mall a part ure really effective, in 
the proper feufe of that ternr; and how many are from age, bodily contti- 
tution, and fixed habits of Life. utterly unfit for the duties of the field! 

** Far, indeed, is it from my intention to detract trom the merits of thefe 
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eorps, or to deny their high utility and importance. I would moft anxioufly 
maintain, were it neceflary, that they are effential means fur the permanent 
fafety of the country ; and, without believing that any member of the pre- 
fent Cabinet ever entertained, or meant to exprels, a contemptuous efti- 
mate of their value, I lament that fuch an idea has unfortunately gone 
abroad, 

‘‘ But it is one thing to applews an inftitution in the abftraét, and ano- 
ther to fay that it has attained to practical perfection, or that itis equal to 
the important purpofes for which it was defigned. They who regard the vo- 
junteer corps as radically unfit for the defence of their country, are, [ 
am perfuaded, greatly mift aken; but, on the other hand, they who fup- 
pofe this defenfive force to be, in its prefent ftate, fufficient to infure 
our fafety, are in a far more dangerous error, 

“ Various objections have been made to thefe eftablifhments on the 
feore of difcipline, which no candid friend to them will affirm to be wholly 
unfounded. A ftill more ferious objection, however, is that beth their 
difcipline and their effeétive force is very generally and rapidly declining. 
But what has always appeared to me the chief defect in thefe corps, and 
the natural fource of their dec: ay, isa vice in their original conftitution ; I 
mean the indifcriminate mixture of men of widely differeat ages, and bo- 
dily habits of which they are compofed.’ 

“ Let it be fairly confidered how extreme the contraft would be, be- 
tween the duties to which a volunteer, in the event of invaflion, would be 
fummoned, and the ordinary habits of a man who has always refided in 
the bofom of his family, in a commercial town or city. Even to young 
men, if ufed to the comforts commonly enjoyed by the middle ranks of 
Englittmen, the change would be painful enough; but to fuftain for a 
few days or weeks hardthips before unknown, would be to them if. not an 
eafy at leaft a practicable tafk. Not fo to a man who has paffed his 
prime, without having ever learned to bear the inconveniences of wet 
clothes, bad lodgings, watching, fatigue, and the other fufferings incident to 
a military life. The fenfe of honour, or fear of fhame, might indeed goad 
him on tu vadune them fora while; but he would foon be reduced to an 
abfolute incapacity of further perfeverance. He might continue his 
march or fiand under arms a fecond day, or a third perhaps, but at 
length would be obliged, however reluctantly, to afk leave to retire, or 
fink under the weight of his fufferings.” 


The neceffity of exacting involuntary fervice as far as may be 
neceffary for the full and perfect fecurity of the country, is then 
very ftrongly urged, and the outlines of a plan are given, for 
training all men between the ages of 17 and 45 to the ufe of arms, 
dividing them into claffes, and calling them out as occafion may 
require ; leaving the volunteers on their prefent eftablifhment, but 
under improved regulations, and confidering them as exempted 
from the compulfory training. 

In the laft part of his work, out author recommends reforma- 
tion as an effential bafis of national fatety. By reformation, he 
profefles to mean not the correction of “‘abufes, either conftite- 
tional or financial, the difcuffion of which he leaves to others ; 
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but the abolition of the flave trade, which he “ firmly believes to 
be more eflential to the falvation of the country than her volun- 
teers, her army, or her navy ;” and, after animadverting upon the 
injurious confequences of “this traffic, confidered in a_ political 
and commercial point of view, and reprobating the wafte of hu- 
man exiftence with which it is attended, he points out this great 
national offence as the caufe of the difpleature of Heaven, and 
of the calamities which have fallen upon this and other countries; 
concluding with the following pious apoftrophe. 


“ May God, in whofe hands are the hearts of all men, incline thofe 
who, under his permiflion, are our lawgivers, to deliver us at length, with- 
out delay, from the guilt of innocent blood !—Then only fhall I hope that 
the wifeit meafures of defence will be truly efficacious; then only will folid 
peace and fecurity put an end to the dangers of the country.” 


As our readers will perceive by the foregoing analyfis, the defign 
of this work is meritorious in the higheft degree. The author calls 
the attention of his countrymen to the dangers with which they 
are threatened ; points out the means by w hich thofe dangers may 
be averted ; contrafts the happinefs which they enjoy under their 
snakiggg eovernment, with the miferies which they would experi- 
ence, if ~ from a negiect in calling the energies of the empire into 

timely adiion, they thould become fubject toa foreign yoke ; com- 
ares the offenfive means of the enemy with the defeniive means 
which we poflefs ; and animates the public mind by exciting that 
confidence which arifes from a juft eftimate of our own refources, 

The execution of this tafk is allo entitled to great praife, and 
moti of our author’s pofitions are unqueftionably juft. The pratt- 
cability of an invafion is greatly facilitated, as he afferts, by the 
new conquelts of the enemy, which extend his line of coaft, and 
multiply the ports in which his embarkations may be prepared. Of 
the miferable confequences that would follow his fuccets in fuch an 
enterprize, there can be but one opinion; nor can language, even 
enérgetic as that of our author, convey an adequate idea of thofe 
dreadful vials of wrath which would then be poured out on this 
devoted country. 

His affertion, that it is prepofierous to expect a peace. with 
France that would be fafe for Great Britain, cannot be admitted 
without fome qualification; and though we acknowledge the force 
of the argument which we have quoted i in fupp ort of this opinion, 
ftill we kink, that if a treaty of peace and a trealy of commerce 
went band in hand, that maritime preponderance, which is now 
more than ever neceflary to our fafety, might be fecured, and the 
moft probable ground of future differences between the two coun- 
tries be at the fame time removed. 

We perfectly concur with him in fentiment, that the more 
extenfive the empire of Buonaparte becomes, the more difficult it 
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will be to govern ; but the preffure of foreign war has ever been 
found the beft prefervative of domeftic union; and though the 
Roman legions beftowed the purple, it was then only when peace 
had enervated the Pretorian bands, and funk their emperors in 
floth and luxury*. 

We concur with him in moft of his ideas refpeéting the means 
neceflary to be ufed for the public defence, which, when this pam- 
phlet was written, was certainly very ill provided for. The late 
adminiftration had difparaged and difgufted the volunteers, with- 
out having raifed the new force that was intended to replace them. 
The prefent adminiftration have reftored the volunteers to that ho- 
nourable fiation to which their public {pirit entitled them, and b 
bringing forward the 200,000 men, balloted for under Mr. Wind- 
ham’s bil il, not to be Jaughed at w hen drilling by the parifh con- 
ftables, but to be properly difciplined, and incorporated with our 
mnilitia, as occafion may require, will fupply the means of freth 
drafts from the regulars, and thus make fuch an addition to our 
effective military force, as muft be confidered in the mind of the 
moft determined alarmift fully adequate to every poffible emer- 
gency ; this, too, without having recourfe to that violent inroad upon 
the liberty of the fubject, and the convenience of individuals, 
which our author recommends, of training every man between 17 
and 45 years of age to the ufe of arms. 

When we came to the lafi part of his work, we could not help feel- 
ing that difpofition to {mile which he anticipates, not unmixed how- 
ever with fenfations gf regret and difappointment, at finding him, 
after having fo long and fo ably addrefied himlelf to the. good 
fenfe and reafon of his readers, endeavouring to work upon their 


fears and their paflions. Our Fonte nts on the flave trade are not 
called for, as he profei Yes to leave the general quefiion unargued, 
in order to Broeres to the confideration of other and higher views, 


connected with the abolition of this trafic. He predi éts that fach 
ameafure will make the war-.with us unpopular in France; will 
have a powerful influence in our favour among the northern ftates 
of the American union; and ayows his opinion, “ that the public 
calamities with which we have been fo remarkably vifited ever 
fince the iniquities of this commerce were laid open to the na- 
tional confcience, and reformation was cailoufly withheld, have 
been chaftifements for that odious caufe.” Since this Pp umphlet 
was written the flave trade has been abolifhed, but the aulhor’s pre- 
dictions have not been verified: on the contrary, France bends 
her whole force againft us with more implacable hoftility than 
ever, without any iymptoms ot the unpo} pularity of the war mal ing 


! 
i 








* This confideration therefore makes againft the principle which he la- 
bours to eftablifh, and furnifhes a very powerful argument againit the po- 
licy of our continuing in a fate of perpetual hoftility with Buonaparte. 
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their appearance; and America rejects the trealy we tendered te 
her acceptance, notwith{ianding the conceffions which it is fup- 
pofed to contain. If, according to the hypothefis of our author, 
good and ill fuccefs are to be interpreted as indications of the Di- 
vine favour or difpleafure, this criterion would eftablifh the con- 
verfe of his propofition, not the propofition itfelf ; for previous to 
the abolition of the flave trade, thank{givings were ajpointed by 
our rulers for a feries of naval victories unparalleled in the hiftory 
of Great Britain; and our arms had recently triumphed both at 
Maida and the Cape of Good Hope; but fince the abolition, de- 
feat and difafter have been our only portion: our expeditions to 
the Dardanelles and Egypt have failed, our continental allies have 
been beaten into a peace, and we are left alone to withftand the 
fury of the eneiny. 

Our author’s attempt to fhew that all the public calamities with 
which the other nations of Europe have been vilited, are to be at- 
tributed to this commerce, is equally chimerical, France, Spain, 
Holland, and Portugal, are enumerated as {lave trading nations, 
and reprefented as futlering for this heinous offence. Ruiiia, Pruf- 
fia, and Autiria, being free from this trantgreffion, our author at- 
tributes the judgment upon them as aretribution tor their injuftice 
and cruelty towards Poland; and confiders [taly as being punifhed 
for her notorious vices. But what has he to impute to Switzer- 
land, the feat of freedom, innocence, and happinefs; whole 

eaceful dwellings have been violated, and whole {iniling fields | 
have been ravaged by a mercilefs invader ? Or how is it confiftent 
with his fyftem thet America and Denmark,* both of whom are 
flave trading nations, inftead of fharing the vifitations denounced 
upon that traffic, fhould, as far as peace and opulence can denote 
it, have been favoured with the efpecia! bleffing of Heaven? The 
plea advanced by our author in behalf of America is too futile to 
be admitted. She has no more pretenfions to the Divine favour 
from having promiled to «bolifh ata future period this traffic, 
which fhe ftill carries on with fuch increated avidity, than the fin- 
ner who continues to accumulate his ill-gotten gains, but vows to 
repent and reform hereafter. 

On this particular topic our author betrays an exceflive fenfibili- 
ty, which, operating upon an enthufiaftic mind, degenerates into 
the weaknefles and wanderings of fuperftition. He treats his read- 
ers, as nurfes do children, by frightening them into good behaviour 
with dreadful ftories of raw heads and bloody bones. That part of | 
the pamphlet which relates to the flave trade was printed and fold 
feparate, while the bill tor the abolition was pending in Parliament. 
We wifh it had ever been kept feparate from the work before us, 
which would then have received our moft unqualified approbation. 

We heartily agree with our author in recommending that na- 
tional virtue which gives the beft founded reliance on the Divine 
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bleffing ; but we do not go the length with him, of believing “ the 
abolition of the flave trade to be more etlential to the falvation of 
the country, than her volunteers, her army,or her navy.” Not bein; 
fo fully fatisfied as himfeif, that by the renunciation of this trathc 
we have efiablifhed an indifputable tithe to fome miraculous inter- 
pofition in our favour, and being intiruéted by experience, in the 
ordinary courfe of human events, not altogether to withhold our 
affent from the opinion of the French General, who, when a fimi- 
Jar doctrine was preached before him, quaintly obferved, “ quant 
a moi, je trouve que Dieu toujours favorife les gros bataillons ;” we 
truft that our volunteers, our army, and our navy, will not be ne- 
gledted, although the flave trade has been abolithed. 

In reviewing a former publication of this writer, we obferved 
that it was the production of no common pen. nis e now confirm 
that fentiment. His conceptions are juft and clear. His matter 
is well arranged. His fiyle is copious, yet nervous. His defcrip- 
tions are animated and firiking. We hope that his country will 
again be benefited by the well timed exercife of his literary 

talents; and our review of his pati labours juftifies our encourag- 
ing his future exertions, by applying to him the words of Horace, 
‘‘ Nec facundia deferet hunc, nec lucidus ordo.” 








Journal of a Tour in Ireland, A.D. 1806. By Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. F.R.S. F.AS. @vo. Pp. 443. 10s Gd. Miller. 
1807. 


THIS Journal of a Tour performed by fo accurate and intelligent 
an oblerver as our author will not fail to be ac ceptable to that clafs 
of readers who are fond of itineraries. In his preface Sir Richard 
laments that fuch a country as Ireland, interefting on fo many ac- 
counts, fhould have attracted fuch little notice, and have been 
fo imperfectly defcribed. 


“ The love of literature, however,” adds the Baronet, * feems to be gain- 
ingground daily in Ireland, as well asin the remoter difttidts of the fifier king- 
dom ; and particularly that clafs of it which will tend ultimately to make 
its provinces more frequented and better known; which will not only ex- 
cite the attention of the féranger, but point out natural beauties and 
curiofities unexplured even by the native. I allude to the general 
topography of the country, which has received a partial iHuftration from 


the Statijtical Surveys lately publithed.” 


In a note Sir Richard informs us that Dr. Beaufort, the refpect- 
able author of the Memoir and Map of Ireland, is engaged in & 
topographical defcription of Ireland upon an enlarged fcale ; and 
that Mr. Warburton, the Keeper of the Records, and the Rev. 
Mr, Whitelawe, are preparing a Hiftory of Dublin for the prefs; 
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intelligence which the learned world will,no doubt, be pleafed 
to receive. 


*¢ The Englifh,” obferves our author, “ are regarded by foreigners as a 
rambling nation; but I am proud to think, that this vagabond {pirit arifes 
not from any diffatisfaétion with our own home, our country, or our goe 
vernment; for where fhall we find their equals? ‘ Quando ullum ivenies, 
parem ?’ but from a laudable defire of refearch and information. The 
{pirit and even the power of foreign travel is now checked ; we can no 
longer trace on the {pot thofe claflical fcenes defcribed to us by the an- 
cient poets and hiftorians, and which, in our younger days of ftudy, we 
even read with enthufiafm ; we can no longer in fafety afcend the fieps of 
the CaPiroL, nor wander peacefully along the luxuriant fhores of Bara 
or Misenum; even the frozen regions of Mon'r BLANC are interditted 
to us by the ferocious decrees of a Corsican Desrvor. Let not, how- 
ever, that laudable fpirit of enquiry droop, nor grow leis aive by fuch an 
unexpected interdiction. 

* Our own Kingdom ftill remains unexplored ; a kingdom abounding in 
a variety of the moft amufing and inftructive objects, fuited to nny tafte, 
to every genius; a kingdom furnifhing the moft interefting and amp le mas 
terials for the pen as well as for the pencil ; a more intimate knowle dge of 
which will, in the end, prove more fatisfaétory perhaps than the informa- 
tion collected during a foreign tour. The knowledge of one's Jelf, and of 
one’s country, is truly defirable, but it is a knowledge which few are able, 
or bold enough, to attain.” 


As to the knowledge of one’s felf, defirable it certainly is, but 
the moft difficult, alas ! of all knowledge to attain. But the: know- 
ledge of one’s country is eafily attainable, and unquettionably a 
man ought to acquire it, before he attempts to explore foreign 
countries. No one appears fo ignorant as the traveller who is un- 
able to anfwer the inquiries of foreigners re{pecting his native Jand; 
and yet, how very large a proportion of thofe fafhionable gentle- 
men, who think the grand tour an effential part of their education, 
difplay fuch ignorance! We hope, then, with Sir Richard, that 
the United Empire will be fully explored, and that all its natural 
curiofities will be drawn forth, and all its native beauties difplayed, 
before another tour in a foreign country meet the public eye. 
There is a full fcope for the difplay of patriotic zeal; ample food 
for the gratification of a patriotic tafte ; and we heartily with, that 
the pen and the pencil will contrive to give, upon an enlarged fcale, 
all the interefting fcenéry which Great Britain and freland afford. 
There is room for a fplendid work of this defcription, and were it 
executed in a‘fuperior ftyle, and publifhed periodically, there can- 
not be a doubt that both the authors and artifis would receive 8 
very liberal reward for their labours. 


“ The traveller’—fays Sir Richard—* who makes Ine LAND the objet 
of his excurfions, will experience a double mortification, in finding the 
pooks relating to that country fo few, when compared to (with) thofe de 
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{criptive of every other part of our kingdom ; and in finding fo few among 
the nativés who are able to give him fuch general information as he could 
with concerning the objects moft worthy of his attention; but he will every 
where find a hand ready to aflifi, and a heart open to receive, him in all his 
difficulties.” 


The author then proceeds to notice fuch publications as will be 
of ufe to the tourift ; that is, fuch as ought to be read for informa- 
tion before he fets out on his tour. He afterwards makes the fol- 
lowing obfervations reipecting the mode of travelling. 


“The love of liberty and independence is by nature implanted in the 
brealt of every Englithman: it is not only his birth-right”—(I[t is not the 
love of liberty but (aberty it/e/f which is the birth-right of ah Englifhman) 

—* but his guide and upholder through life. On no occafion, and in no 
place, will independence be more requifite, or more ufeful, than during the 
progrefs of an [ih tour, The traveller muft not expeé to find thofe com- 
forts and conveniences which he will meet with on the Bath-road, or even in 
many of the remoteft proyinces of England: he muft not expect to find 
poft-chaifes and poft-horfes, ready at a moment’s notice, to waft him from 
the LAKE oF KILLARNEY to the GIAN?’S CAUSEWAY; for thefe 
accommodations are to be found only on the great roads of communication 
from one city to another. On the cro/s roads he muft bear with patience 
the delays of poft-boys, and the indifference of poft-mafters: his purfe will 
be taxed, and his time loft. To remedy thefe inconveniences, the tourift 
muft make himfelf independent, by being his own poft-mafter, and his own 
polt-boy ; in fhort, he muit travel with his own carriage and his own horfes ; 
all difficulties will then ceafe; for if he makes a proper choice of refting- 
places, and avoids fueh a gt/e as BALLYSHANNON (more of which here- 
after), all will go on fmoothly ; for he will find excellent roads, with bet- 
ter inws and fare than he would expect from the defcriptions (which) he 
has heard, and (from) the imprefhons (which) he may have formed of the 
gene eral ttate of the country, 

‘The traveller, alfo, who does not, previous to his journey, fupply his 
purfe with the neceffary provifion of cath and notes, will be fubject to re- 
peated delays and impofitions during his progreis, Thefe may be avoided 
by exchanging at Dublin his EF nglith money into Irith, or by fupplying 
himfelf folely with the latter; which I think the moft advifwule. 

* The coin, or rather the tokens, of the country, are fix fhilling, ten-penny, 
and five-penny pieces. The difference between the Englith and Irith cur- 
rency is one penny in every fhilling; fo that the guinea paffes for 11 2s 9d; 
bata premium, varying from one to two or three fhillings, according to the 
fluctuation of exchange, i is given for them; fo that the Englifh traveller 
fhould exchange his guineas into Irith money in Dublin. The Englith thil- 
lings, if good, will fometimes, but not always; pafs in the provinces: fome 
obje@& to them, if there is no impreflion of the head; and others weigh 
them with a little machine made for that purpofe. Dollars alfo are cur- 
rent at 5s 5d: but the fupplies that will be fuund moft convenient, are Bank 
of Ireland notes, and the feveral Irifh tokens, which may be procured in 
rouleaus at the national Bank, or will be fupplied by your banker, 
With thefe you will have no difficulty in paying your bills on the road, 
and avoid the neceflity of taking in exchange any of the fmall Irith 
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thilling notes, many of which, as well as others .of larger amount, are 
forged.” 


Such information as this is very ufeful to the traveller; and Sir 
Richard has paid attention to this point of utility, in lis Journal, 
by marking the diftances from place to place, and by noting the 
beft inns in each town. ‘he preface is toilowed by a long “Iu 
troduétion,” which contains an outline of the Ancient Hitte ry of 
Ireland, and a Biographical Sketch of fome of “ the principal 
Chieftains who were ewployed in reducing that Country to the 
Power of the Britith ;’—it ends with an account of the “ Civil and 
Ecclefiaftical Divifion of Ireland.” 

There is a dreadful inconvenience experienced by a traveller 
who takes his own carriage with him to Ireland, for lie is obliged 
to pay an ad valorem duty of four and a half per cent on it on “his 
arrival, and betides this Sir Richard “ paid no lefs than twelve 
different officers of the cufioms.”. Surely, between two countries 
which are now fo clofely conneéied as to form but one cinpire, 
fuch vexatious impediments to a more intimate intercourte 
ought to be abolifhed. Indeed, the wuion will never be 
complete, until the two countries are literally made one, by 
having the fame laws, duties, and commercial rights ard privi- 
Jeges, fo as to have no difference remaining, in any re{pedt, 
between them. The Journal is written in a quaint fiyle, fimilar to 
that of Mr. Arthur Young, in his Travels in France; with fhort 
fentences, as if tranfcribed from a note-book, without much atten- 
tion to grammatical accuracy. We fhall not attempt to analyze 
it, but merely trace the route purfued by Sir Richard. From 
Dublin he went to Mitchelftown; thence, through Tullamore, 
ip ap F Killaloe, Limerick, Adair, Tarbert, T ralee, and Ardfert, 

to the Lake of Killarney, From this taft place, he went through 
Mill-fireet to Cork ; thence to Cloyne, Youghall, Fermoy, Mal- 
low, Charleville, Tipperary, Cathel, Kildare, and Dublin. After he 
had thus vifited the fouth of lreland, he proceeded on bis north- 
ern tour. From Dublin he repaired to ‘Trim, thence to Cavan, 
Ennitkillen, ‘Bally(hannon, Donegal, Berry, Coleraine, Giants- 
Cauleway, Antrim, Belfaft, Hillfborough, Raflicever, Newry, 
Dundaik, Slave, Navan, then back to Trim and Dublin. The an- 
thor sakes notice of a curious nunnery, the remains of which are 
{till to be feen at Kildare. 


“ The foundation of this nunnery is attributed to St. Bricrp, the 
illegitimate daughter ofan Irifh chieftain, who was born in the year 453, 
and, at the age of 14, received the veil from the_hands of St. Patrick him- 
feli, or from one of bis immediate difciples, Sbe founded a nunnery at Kile 
DARE betore the year 484, and about the fame time the abbey was alfo 
founded, under the fame roof, for monks, but feparated by walls from the 
nunnery; which Jatter came after into the poffeflion of the Regular 
Canons of St. AuGustin. The nuns and monks had but one church in 
common, which they entered at different doors.” 
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The walls of feparation, then, had each a door, and, confe- 

uently, the monks might pafs through the fame door by which 
the nuns enter the church. {[t appears, indeed, that the nuns, or 
at leatt the abbels, paffed through the door by which the monks 
entered the church, for, we are told : 


“ St. Bricip prefided as well over the monks as the nuns, and, 
ftrange to tell, the abbot of this houfe was fubjeét to the abbe/s for feveral 
years after the death of the celebrated founder, which happened in the 
year 523. She was interred here, but her remains were afterwards re- 
moved to the cathedral church of Down, Amongft the annals of this 
nunnery, [ find that Dermot MacMurrogh, King of Leinfter, in the year 
1135, forcibly took the abbefs out of her cloyfier, and compelled her to 
marry one of his own people; and that in 1220, Henry de Loundres, 
Archbifhop of Dublin, put out the fire called unextinguifhable, which had 
been preferved from a very early time by the nuns of St. Brieip: this 
fire, however, was relighted, and continued to burn until the total fuppref- 
fion of monatteries,” 


At the clofe of the volume, are fome “ General Remarks,” 
honourable both to the good fenfe and humanity of the author, 
Several of the burial places in Ireland are left in the moft fhame- 
ful, the moft indecent, fiate;—a ftate highly difgracetul to the 
country. ‘This abominable neglect cannot be ioo fharply repro- 
bated, nor too fpeedily remedied ; but we can add nothing to what 
Sir Richard Hoare bas himfelf faid upon this fubject. 


* But 1 fhould ill perform the duty (which) I owe to my own feelings 
asa man of humanity, and as a citizen of that community which has fo 
lately united each nation (both nations) under the general appellation of 
Briton*, were I to quit this fubjeét, without noticing more firongly than I 
have hitherto done during (in) my Journal, the difgraceful flate in which 
feveral of the cemeteries are fuffered to remaint. 

“From the earlieft ages, and even by the moft favage nations, the 
greateft refpect has ever been paid to the bones and alhes of the deceafed ; 
but in Ireland, their fad relieks, after a fhort abode in the clay-cold mane 
fion, are again reftored to light, and the floor of the once-ballowed abbey 


became white with their thickly mouldering fragments{. . 





* This, we apprehend, is a miftake, as, fince the union, there is no 
common appellation for the inhabitants of the different parts of “ the 
United Empire of Great Britain aud Ireland.”—ReEv. 

“+ The ruined abbies of Liflaghtin, Ardfert, Mucrufs, and Buttevant, 
have come immediately under my own obfervation: and doubdefs many 
others in Ireland prefent the fame difvufting appearance.” 

“t Ina note on Mucrufs (Journal) I prefenied to my readers Sir Jobn 
Carr’s warning to thofe ftrangers whofe curiofity might lead them to ex- 
amine the interior of this ruined abbey: and that | may endeavour to im- 
prefs the Reverend Prelates to whom I here addrefs myfelf with an idea of 
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“T addrefs myfelf to you, YE REVEREND GUARDIANS of the Church, 
and of the manes of your fellow-citizens. To you it belongs to refcue them 
from their prefent expofed and difgraceful fituation. [-xamine e'ther per- 
fonally, or by your Rural Deans, (if fuch exift) the ftate of your churclies 
and cemeteries. They are a difgrace to your country; a difgrace ‘to 
humanity. A field of battle only can equi al the difgufting and defolated 
appearance which this Irith Golgotha prefents to the aflonithed firanger. 
‘Your tafk is eafy, and your burden will be light.” A charnel houfe of 
fimple architecture, correfponding with that of the adjoining ruins, and 
placed under fome aged yew tree, with the plain and impreflive motto of 
VICIMUS over its portal, would add both awe and interefi to the hallowed 
feenery. Who has not beheld with fuch like fentiments the ofiuary at 
Morat, in Switzerland, where the mouldering remains of the Burgundian 
army record to future ages the triumph of the brave Helvetians? and who 
does not view even the reprefentation of the Scull Chamber in Mr. Bar- 
row’s defcription of Cochin-China, with a certain degree of awe and reves 
rence !” 


If we miftake not, this fingular monument of Swifs heroifm, 
which was fortnerly to be feen ‘at Morat, has been removed by the 
French, who thought it reflected difcredit on their anceftors. 

The author gives a gloomy account of the ftate of the Po- 
lice of the metropolis, which, though the feat of the vice-regal 
government, is alfo the feat of “ mifery, filth, and beggary ;” 
and indeed he affures us, that the fame mixture of magnificence 
and meannefs pervades the whole country. ‘The defcription of the 
Jabouring clafs of people, as taken from native writers, is ftill 
more dreadful; but it appears evident to us, that it is chiefly owing 
to their extreme idlenefis. 


“To each cabin is attached a plot of ground, of about an acre in quan- 
tity, which is cropped alternately with oats and potatoes, and fometimes a 
fmall portion of flax is added. With thefe fupplies the cottier refts con- 
tented ; the potatoes and oats afford him food for the year, and the flax is 
fpun into linen by the female part of his family: the overplus of corn and 
potatoes ferves tu fatten a pig, which is generally fold to defray a part of 
his rent, the remainder of which i 1S made up by manual labour ; and thus 
all his real wants being fupplied, the reft of his tine is fpent in total in- 
activity. I fear the charaéter rapplied to the Irith by Giraldus de Barri, in 
the twelfth century, may in fome degree be applied with equal propriety to 
them in the mineteenth. * Alone given up to eafe, alone abandoned to floth, 





the difgraceful and revolting {tate in which its cemetery is fuffered to re- 
main, 1 will add an extrac& from a {till later pub lication, * Iii titrations of 
the Scenery of Killarney, by Lfaac Weld, Ejq.’ In Speaking ot Mucrufs 
Abbey, this writer fays, ‘In a paflage leading to the cloy fier, | once found, 
a head with a con! fiderable part of the fleth of the face, and nearly the 
entire hair upon it, literally rolling under my feet.’ ” 
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they think it the greateft del: ‘oht to be free from labour ; they think it the 
greatett opul leuce to e: joy their libe rty. thas 


This is precifely the difpofition of the African negroes in the 
Wet Indies. Buc whence does this habitual idlenefs arife in a 
yecople of quick parts, and poffeffed of many excellent qualities? 
Vithout venturing to anfwer this quetiion, we fhall obferve, that 
as they are ac -knowledged by their own writers to be very fuperfti- 
tious, and very attentive to their religion, and as we alto know, 
from the fame authority, that their priefts have an unbounded in- 
fluence over them, it feeins clear that they might cure them of this 
pernicious habit, and make them induftrious “and good fubjects in 
all refpects, if they chofe fo to do: we fear, however, that their 
influence is exerted for far different purpotes ; and fo long as that 
fhall be the cafe, all hopes of meliorating the cond: tion of the 
Trifh peafantry will be vain. If, indeed, as: Sir Richard infinuates, 
employment cannot always be found for the peafantry, their idle- 
ne{s is fo far involuntary ; but that muft be the fault of the gentry 
of the country, who ought, we fhould fuppofe, by right manage- 
ment of their property, to find them ample employment. The 
Irifh farmers, it feems, are very little better than the peafants in 
point of comfort. 


“ If we afcend one ftep bigher, we fhall find a peafant renting a fmall 
farm, from eight to ten guineas a year, which enables him to keep a fmall 
dairy ; but perhaps this clafs of men might be employed with more advan- 
tage to themfelves and the public, if they worked for a more extenfive 
farmer.” —We mutt interrupt our quotation juft to remind our author, that 
if there be not fufficient employment for the peafantry who hold no land, 
there cannot be employment for the others.—‘* Of thefe, the firanger 
would fuppofe there were none, if he judged only from the general appear- 
ance of the farms and their offices; for we fee no conveniences of theds, 
ftabling, fenced rick- -yards, &c. &c. as in England; nor is the houfe of a 
farmer, renting three or four hundred pounds a year, at all better than 
many of the cottages of our labouring poor: and until a new and more 
advantageous fyliem of letting eliates is adopted ; until the clafs of middle 
men is annihilat ed ; and until the land-holder condefcends to look with his 
own, and not his agent’s eyes, over the plans of his ettate, the agriculture 
of the country can never be improved to that degree which the great fertil- 
ity of its foil demands; nor can the wretched fituation of the labouring 
poor be materially amended.” 


[In a note Sir Richard has thefe remarks on the middle men : 


«The middle man has been defcribed as the caufe of the mifery and po- 
verty in the lower claffes, and in England is confidered as a fort of none 
defeript monjler ; in fact he is the natural refult of a competition for land, 
and of ‘the long leajes generally granted in this country ; and this mifchief 
refults from the ab! olute want of a proper form of leafe to guard againf 
it, In a competition for lands, men capable of paying great rents, and 
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(of giving) good fecurity, for the rents of large tracts of land, neceffarily 
were preferred, and the long terms univerfally given in former times, and 
Sill very frequently, render it almofi impoffible to prevent the grounds (from) 
being re-let ; no man can be compelled to occupy ground during the whole 
continuance of a leafe, which may, and often does, laft 60 or 70 years; a 
Jeafe of three lives, or 31 years, ‘which is net an uncommon leafe, even 
now, often extending to that term. This length of leafe, and the power 
of re-letting, encouraged jobbers of land, who took large tras to reelet, 
and of courfe they neceffarily enhanced the rent of the ground ; but it is 
defirable there fhould be a competition for every thing, and no article can 
be for a long time above its value. In faét it appears to me, that the 
whole mifchief of the middle man might be prevented by a non-alienation 
claufe, under certain modifications, the objeét of which fhould be, not to 
opprefs a tenant under a long leafe, by forcing Aim or her to occupy ground 
when in a ftate of infancy or inability; and, on the other hand, 
take care that, when re-let, it fhould be done on terms to guard 
the proprietor from injury, and the under-tenant from opprefion. It is 
the practice of all middle men to re-let for a term fhorter by one, two, or 
three years, than that for which they hold the ground; their object in fo 
deing is to re-enter into poffeffion, in order to appear before the head 
landlord as the fenant in accupation, and to treat for a new leafe: and the 
confequence of this practice is as fatal to the profperity and indufiry of 
the under-tenant, as it is to the general improvement of the country ; for 
the under-tenant, who occupies and tills the ground, knows that, at the 
expiration of his term, the middle man will turn him out, in order to treat 
himfe/f with the landlord for a new leafe ; and in faét all conneétion bee 
tween the proprietor of the foil, and the man who tills it, is cut off: the 
latter can rarely look up to the former for encouragement, without cree 
ating the jealoufy of the middle man, and inftigating “him ftill more to re- 
move the under-tenant as foon as bis leafe is at an end; ; and of courfe the 
under-tenant has no motive to improve the ground he occupies, or to look 
to any thing but the immediate return, Proprietors of land have of 
Jaie prelerred letting it to the occupiers, and leafes of 21 years are now 
becoming very common, whilft the increafed price of land, and increafing 
means of paying fur it among the middle clafles, are rapidly doing away 
the middle man, or land jobber, by profeflion. One of the greateft of thefe 
from re-let ground has proft rents of 4000/. per annum.” 


We do not think that Sir Richard has here made out a very clear 
cafe“ re{pect ing the hardfhips ; experienced by the under-tenant ; 
becaule if lie has his Jand u p on a leafe for years, it matters not to 
him whether he hoids it trom 4, the jobber, or B, the landlord, 
And, as he knows that he mufi not expect a renewal of his leafe, 
he is under Go uncertainty, and acts accordingly. itis his bufinefs, 
when he tekes the land, to fee that he does not give more for it 
than itis worth; and if he does, he has nobody but himfelf to 
blaine for it; and if he does not, he has nothing to complain of, 
We canvuot, therefore, perceive in this arrange ment, however ob- 
jectionable it may be tm other refpedis, any thing “ fatal,” or 
even injusious, “ to the proiperity and indutiry of the under-te- 
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nant,’ or indeed “to the general improvement of the country.’ 
So far then is he from having ‘yo motive to improve the grou "4 
he occupies,” it appears ¢ lear tous, that he has precifely the fame 
motives tor uch imprevement as any other farmer bas who holds 
Jand upon leafe. And thete motives are very powerful, becaute 
unlefs he cultivates his land properly, he cannot expect to derive 
the fmalleft advantage froin it, As toa non-alienation claule in a 
Jeale for lives, or for 31 years, it would indeed be prepofterous ; but 
leales for 21 years are certainly move eligible ; and into thefe leales 
might be introduced a claute, by no means uncommon in Eng- 
land, to prevent the leffee from underletting without the permif- 
fiou in writing of the leffor; and the mode on cultivation, at leaft 
for the two laf years of the term, fhould be provided for in the 
leafe. It muft not however be fuppofed that this practice is pecu- 
har to [reland ; for under- ‘leafes, and the transfer, and fale of ori- 
ginal leafes, are very frequent in Great Britain. Still it is a ver 
defirable thing thata cloler connection thould fubtift between the 
landlord and tenant in Ireland ; and that the tenant fhould be, ge- 
nerally {peaking, the real bolder of the land. But we apprehend 
that the evil which is molt felt is the want of capital, without 
Which land cannot be properly cultivated. Landlords ought un- 
quettionably fo far to fupply this defect as to provide every farm 
with proper buildings and accommodations of every kind; but 
that alone would not be fufficient, for it is always peceflary to €Xx- 
pend a confiderable fum on taking a farm, as ‘well for the pur- 
chafe of horfes, cattle, and other materials of hutbandry, as for 
getting the land into proper order. Ifa farm be jlarved trom the 
want of fuch things, itis fure to ftarve the tenant. No man 
fhould take a farm of 100 or 150 acres with a lefs capital than 
800 or 10001. If he do, he will neither do juftice to the land nor 
to himfelf. Before, then, the greateft advantage can be derived 
from the fertility of the foil in Ireland, there muft exift a body of 
farmers, pofle fled both of induftry and capital; then, and not till 
then, will it become a thriving country. One thing, indeed, more 
fatal to the profperity ¢ of Treland than middle men, or any other 
evil, is the conftant feuds and commotions whit h, by rendering 
property infecure, and life itfelf untaie, deter many of thole who 
have property in the country from velidi ing on their efiates ; and 
prevent opulent adventurers from this ifland from carrying their 
Capitals thither. This evil, we firmly believe, it is more in the 
power of the Romith priefis to remove, than of any other body 
of men, even of the government itfelf. But until they renounce, 
by a formal fentence of their church, the fanguinary decrees of 
their councils (which their Primate has recently aflured us th ey 
are bound to obey), for the extermination of heretics, and abjure 
the unchriftian doctrine of excluding from the benefits of Chrift’s 
death all who are without the pale of their own church, they 
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muft excufe thofe who believe that they cannot, confiftently, en- 
tertain a wifh for its removal. 

We pafs over the ridiculous compliment to the “ diftinguifhed 
fubjeét” in the note to p. 309, to {peak with commendation of the 
author’s juft notions of the importance of planting. 


“‘T could with that more attention were paid to one important clafs of ru- 
ral improvement, namely, planting ; the more important, as the whole ifland 
is fo peculiarly deftitute of wood. Tam furprifed that it has not been more 
generally attended to, as there is a moit excellent regulation eftablifhed by 
Parliament both to encourage and benefit the planter. 

“I never faw a country better adapted to the growth of trees, both in 
climate and foil. Whilit the richer ground is calculated for the oak, ahh, 
and elm, and the poorer and more mountainous for the larch and birch 


tree, the wet and marfhy foil would repay a very high rent by the culti- . 


vation of willow, 

“ The utility of the three former fpecies of timber trees, for every purpofe 
of building and agriculture, is too well known to need any comment. The 
thinnings of the larch (which, in the firft inflance, fhould be planted thick, 
in order to thelter each other) would in a very few years repay the planter 
for his firfi expences. This tree, at the growth when firft thinned, appears 
to me admirably calculated for the rafters of Irifh cots, for which there 
is fo great a demand throughout the whole country. The confumption alfo 
of willow in making bafkets, and carts employed in the carriage of turf, is 
fo great, that marfhy and otherwife ufelefs ground could not be more pro- 
fitably employed than in the cultivation of ‘that plant.” 


The parliamentary regulation to which the author here refers is 
explained in the following note. 


‘‘ For the encouragement of planting, the legiflature paffed an aét, by 
which the propriety (property) of all trees planted by tenants (under leafes 
for lives, or for any terin exceeding 12 years) becomes vefted in the tenant, 
provided he regifters at the quarter feflions the trees fd planted ; for which 
purpofe he muft firft give notice, either in the gazette, or by a notice 
ferved upon his landlord, or his agent, of his intention to regifier. He 
muft then make vath of the number of trees planted by him within the laft 
12 months, fiating the denomination of Jand, the name of his landlord, 
and the term of his leafe; this is regiftered by the clerk of the peace, 
and a copy given to the planter, At the expiration of the leafe, all trees 
ftanding on the farm are to be offered to the landlord ata valuation, and if 
not purchafed by him, the perfon who regifters, or his reprefentative, may 
cut down and car:y off the timber. Hitherto no inconvenience to the 
landlord has been felt, but one appears evident, and not unlikely to oc- 
cur; namely, by felling the trees upon an acre of ground, and leaving the 
roots in the ground, the land may be left ufelefs, or the landlord obliged 
to incura heavy expence by clearing it. [think the act ought to be 
amended, by obliging the tenant to clear the ground, which might be done 
at no great expence, if, inftead of cutting down, he flubbed up the trees,” 


This is the beft mode of encouraging planting; fo far, how- 
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ever, from any thing like the prevalence of this fpirit in England, 
landlords generally, if not uniformly, take care, by a {pecial claule 
in the leale, to appropriate to themfelves any trees, even fruit 
trees, which the tenant may plant, which is tantamount to a prohi- 
bition to plant; for what tenant would be fo fenfelefs as to inc ur the 
expence of purchafing and planting trees for the benefit of his 
landlord! As to the clearing the ground, that is a matter of very 
Jittle confequence, fince the roots dug up, and fold for fuel, » ould 
nearly, if not entirely, defray the expence. 

The book concludes with fome obfervations on the climate of 
Ireland, which ts particularly mild and genial, and on the hofpita- 
lity of the natives, which deferves every encomium that can be 
beftowed on it. Indeed, we are forry to fi ry, as the confeiiion muft 
be mortifying to an Englithman, that both the Irifh and Scotch 
greatly exceed us in that focial virtue, ycleped hofpitaht yf Our 
readers will perceive, from the account which we have given ot this 
volume, that notwithftanding many inaccuracies of fiyle and ian- 
guage, evidently the effect of careleflnefs or hafte, it is not to be 
clafled among common journals, and that it contains matter both 
curious and interetting. 








A Compendious Syftem of Geography, as connected with Afirono- 
my, and illuftrated by the Use of the Globes, with an Appendix. 
By the Rev. Thos. Rofs, A. M. Senior Minifter of the Scotch 
Church in Rotterdam. Maps and Plates. Pp. 780. Svo, Edin- 
burgh. Murray, London. 


THE multiplicity of modern Syftems of Geography, although 
itis no proof either of the utility or neceflity of this branch of 
knowledge, is at leaft ademonftration of the public curiofity and 
defire of more extenfive information on fuch fubjeéts. The fci- 
ence of geography, however, refts on a more fabftantial bafis, and 
has higher claims upon our attention than thofe which refult from 
mere curiofity, or even commercial intereft; it is connected with 
that fentiment which unites man to his fpecies, and to feek the 
pleafures of civilization in the mutual knowledge and interchange- 
ment of good offices between nation and nation. The intimate 
knowle edge of the external and internal features of countries, of 
their peculiar climates and natural productions, and of the na- 
tional character, (fo far as it may be modulated by fuch incidents) 
contrafied with the accidental cireumfances of manners, of poli- 
tical inititations, religious e ttablifaments, and moral principles 
and practice, render geograp hical fcience, properly fo called, if 
hot an effential, at leaft a ver,’ important auxiliary to the general 
progrefs of human wifdom. ‘Whe fubject, indeed, in this view, is 
certainly beyoud the pow ers of vulgar minds, and, above ai! 
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others, is particularly ill’ adapted for the difcuffion of that moff 
numerous clafs of modern compilers, who find it much eafier to 
dealin the airy and delufive vifions of their imaginations than in 
the fober exercife of reafon and judgment. That the writer of 
the volume before us, however, has not fervilely purfued fuch a 
courte, will appear in the following extract from his preface, which 


points out the true objects of geographical refearch. 


. 

** Few places comparatively there are,” fays Mr. Rofs, “ of which the 
general afpect, the foil, and the produdtions, with all thofe external cir- 
cumttances of fituation, climate, feafons, and accidental occurrences, 
which enhance or diminifh their importance, are known with any fatis- 
tying degree of minutenefs ; fiill fewer of which we can enter into the prz- 
vate feelings of the inhabitants, and mark the more important circum- 
fiances of re/igious principle, or /uperftitious terror, of political freedom, 
or defpotic tyranny; of cuftoms, habits, and diverfions ; of food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging ; and the innumerable objeéts of fear and hope, of aver- 
fion and defire, which have the moft powerful influence on the enjoyments 
und fufferings of life; which alone give decifion to character, and a {pring 
and energy to active exertion: yet thefe conftitute the very foul and ef- 
fence of geography.” 


A faithful delineation of the phyfical, political, and moral fea- 
tures of the different nations of the earth, will, we fear, be long a 
defideratum in literature. The numerous abortive attempts which 
have hitherto appeared, fully prove the difficulty and arduoufnefs 
of fuch a work, and are much better calculated to generate de- 
{pondency, than to infpire hope. Books of geography, in com- 
mon with almott every other {pecies of literature, lave been made 
fubfervient to the general fanaticifm, which has bewildered both 
the heads and hearts of nearly half the civilized world during the 
laft twenty years.-« In confequence of this calamity, many of the 
modern fyftems of geography exhibit fuch a mixture of faét and 
fable, of truth and falfehood, of delufive humanity and imbe- 
cile or perverted reafon, as render them not only inadequate to 
communicate the rational principles of geographical fcience, but 
highly dangerous to the minds of fimple and credulous youth, 
Among the moti contemptible and moft fantaftical of thefe effu- 
fions of difordered imaginations may be ranked a volume, entitled, 
the Elements of Geography and Civil Hiftory, publithed under 
the name of Walker, aud apparently defigned to circumvent all 
true fentiments of religion and moral juttice. Very different in- 
deed are the objects and principles of the prefent author, who has 
furnifhed a work of much greater geographical accuracy, and very 
well adapted to fupercede the ufe of fuch a dangerous compila- 
tion. 

‘he arrangement of Mr. Rofs’s Geography prefents nothing 
new, but it pofleffes the very defirable merit of retaining all thofe 
hames and divifions of countries which have been confecrated by 
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time, and engraven on the page of hiftory, without confounding 
them with the barbarous epithe ts of Babvlovifh innovators aad 
modern ufurpers. ‘The account of the United Provinces ot Hol- 
Jand, with which the author, from his refidence in that country, 
appears to be intimately acquainted, will be read with intereit at 
the prefent period, when the republic of Batavia has been meta- 
morphoied into the kingdom of Holland, over which a king of 
the Baon: ipartean family occafionally prefides. The actual deca- 
dence of Holland, however, is much greater than Mr. Rofs fup- 
poles, e[pecially fince its total fubjugation to Buonaparte. Yetits 
furmer riches and induftry, as here repre fe nted witha it any Cx- 
aggeration or partiality, muft excite tetuiee and falutary reflections 
in the ininds of thofe who have any Jatt notions of its prefent Ciu- 
Jamitous fituation, and the now grofs immorality and intempe- 

rance of its famifhing inhabitants. The diftinétion of the Nethe i'- 
lands, and the-ancient divifions of that country, are very judi- 
cioully retained. The old divifions of Germany are alfo carefully 
particularized, and readers of new; papers, who may be otherwife 
little acquainted with geography, wilt here find the means of form- 
ing foine juft notions of - the ‘territorial revolutions and general 
overthrow of ftates and principalities, which are daily taking place 
on the ill-fated Continent. 

The account of France, particularly the hiftorical fketch of the 
revolution*, is highly interefting, and contains feveral new. facts 
and judicious obfervations with which thie pu blic have not before 
been favoured. It exhibitsthroughout marks of go. “ fenfe, acute 
reafon, and many juft views of French policy yand ambition. ‘The 
following difpaflionate and rational character of Buonaparte, 
deferves the attentive confideration of thofe who are ftrongly im- 
preffed with certain ideas of his greatnets and power. 


* Without wifhing to detraé from the talents and character of Buona- 
parte, which fo many are difpofed to admire, and not a few to eficemt, 
we may be allowed to obferve, that he arrived in France at a period pecu- 
liarly favourable for any projeé& he might entertain or undertake. Some 
change was abfolutely neceffary,.and earnefily defired by men of all par- 
ties; and on the Sth and Oth Nov. 1799, a revolution was ealily accom- 
plithed, more by the intrepidity of others than of himlelf, which placed 
Buonaparte at the head of the ftate. It is melancholy to remark on this 
occalion, with what eagernefs the contemptible mob of the councils con 
tended for the prefervation of that conflitution which they themfelves had 
contributed to annihilate, and with what anxious hafte they repeated oaths 
which they had repeatedly broken, and which they were foon repeatedly 
to break again. In affuming the fovereign authority, Buonaparte made 


_— 





—_——_ 


* This was furnithed to the author by a friend. 
+ This is certainly a miftake; many doubtlefs admire him, but it is 
{carcely poflible that any ene can efeem him.—Rev. 
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many promifes which he never intended to perform. But he infpired new 
hopes ‘into the nation, and new vigour into all the departments of the fiate, 
and all parties were ealiiy induced to give ample credit to his byperbolical 
pretences, and hypocritical promifes. The ruling principle of his coudal 
has been deception. He has literally (though not in the apoftolic meaning 
of the injunction) become all things to all men. He has uniformly ad- 
drefied the paflions of mankind ; and as paffion is blind, his motives have 
been eafily overlooked. He has flattered one party, frightened another, 
corrupted a third, and deceived all. He boldly blamed aGions, and man- 
fully confuted principles, which he formerly performed, profeffed, or ap- 
proved, and which, whenever it has fuited his purpofe, he has performed, 
profefied, or approved again, ‘The immediate confequences of his ufurpa: 
tion were falutary, for no change could be for the worfe; and as the con- 
temptible jealoufies and impolitic conduct of the allies afforded Lim ample 
means of deranging their plans, he was foon enabled to furnifh the French 
nation with the food of empty honour, and to blind their eyes with the 

thundering applaufe of triumphs, not lefs difaftrous to them than to the 
world. 

‘Tt is not in fuch a work as this, nor at the prefent period, that his 
character can be fully developed and jultts eltimated, It may indeed 
never be poflible to difcover all the windings of his policy, all the extent 
of his ambition, all the efforts of his malice, and all the aéts of his coli- 
hearted cruelty. He bas thrown around him an atmofphere of dark and 
impudent deception, which the world in general feems unwilling to pene- 
trate, and which, operating on the eyes of no fmall portion of man; 
kind, ferves not only to obfcure whatever ts vicious or unfeemly, but to 
give the whole fuch forms of grandeur and folidity, as weak or vitiated or 
gans are difpofed to receive. Happity for the thinking part of mankind, 
however, a fufficient number of ftrong faéts have efcaped the efforts of de- 
ception and tyranny, to enable pofterity to form, if not a complete, at 
leaft a ufeful, efiimate of his character and views. One thing is obvious, 
that egotifm has been the fupreme agent with almoft every individual whom 
the revolution has raifed to eminence; and if this fhould be in the fmallef 
degree doubtful with refpeé to any other revolutionary character, none 
but a fool or a madman can now queftion it with refpeét to the illuftrious 
Corfican. He holds the whole human race in the moft fovereign con 
tempt, and could facrifice without compunétion half the habitable globe 
to gratify the paltry paffion of a moment. He has been profufe in pro- 
mifes, in virtuous and high-founding pretenfions, to which he has never 
paid attention for one moment after they were uttered, farther than that, 
while he was uniformly purfuing his own fchemes and policy, they fhould 
produce a certain temporary effect on the mean or powerlefs objects of his 
deception. But though he has thus at various periods thrown out a thoufand 
pretexts, and a thoufand times deceived thofe who, from fear, or force, or 

Jolly, have trujfed to him, he has always with match! e/s impudence brought 
forward others equally calculated to puth him on his way, and to be for 
gotten. 

‘* Coming into power at a period peculiarly fortunate, he might indeed 
have become the greateft character which the world ever faw. Putting 
the reftoration (the happieft event which could happen for France or Eve 
rope) out of the queftion, had he poflefled any political fagacity, any fenle 
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of morality, any principle of moderation, he might have reftored the 
world to permanent tranquillity, have become the benefactor of humanity, 
and, without a murmur in France, or a regret in Europe, have become the 
head of a new race of monarchs, It is, however, doubtlefs, happy for 
mankind, that he who has the villany to ufurp power, has feldom the 
moderation neceflary to retain it, and that the violence and: injuftice 
which lead to his rife lead alfo to his downfall. It may yet be long before 
the period arrive, when outraged humanity will, in this inflance, be aveng- 
ed; but it ae does not require the fpirit of prophecy to foretell, 

that the fueceflor of Napoleone, Emperor of the French, and King of Lom- 
bardy, will neither be Prince Jofeph, nor Prince Louis, nor any of their 
race.” 


We could cheerfully extra& feveral pages more of this able and 
interefting {ketch of the French revolution, but that we have al- 
ready extended beyond our limits.. The aathor, who appears to 
have been intimately acquainted with feveral leading characters 
in that long tragedy, ftates that he was in pofleflion of papers con- 
taining indirect overtures from the Directory in 1795 to Louis 
XVIII, to reftore that monarch, but that the negociation was mif- 
managed by that fatality which feems to have purfued the houfe 
of: Bourbon. He alfo fiates, on the authority of a French gene- 
ral of divifion, that Buonaparte, when his feigned overture tor 
peace was rejected by this country in 1800, “ jumped for joy, ex 
claiming that he had been more fortunate than he had dared to 
expect ; “that peace was not his oljeé&, nor at that time defirable, to 
him ; and that he was now enabled with eafe and cer Lainty to lead 
all Europe along with him in the belief that England alone was to 
blame in the continuance of the war, which he juftly confidered 
tobe of more value to him than an army of 100,000 men.” . Yet 
fome perfons in this country will {till believe that Buonapgrte was 
fincere, in defiance of common fente and the evidence of tacts. 

We mutt notice fome of Mr. Rofs’s excellent remarks on the 
United States of America, which will be found of particular 
intereit, efpecially at the prefent jun@ture, to enable us to fear 
notions of the real character and principles of thefe defcendants 
of Britons. Some idea may be formed, perhaps, of their vices 
from the author’s obfervations on their almoft total want of re- 
ligion. 


“ Of the United States of America, and of them alone, of all the nations 
that ever exifted, or now exift upon earth, it may be faid—here is no 
flated reiigion, In this nation there is no fyftem of doétrines, no form of 
worthip, no facred inftitution, no divine ordinance, no {pecies of faith, no 
rule of holy practice, which is fanctioned or encouraged by the ftate, or 
for the obfervance of which any legal provifion is made ; but every man 
is allowed to worthip, or not to worthip, God, in the manner that feems 
moft agreeable to himfelf; and this, by a ftrange and monftrous perverfion 
of language, is called the perfection of liberty, the effence of religious 
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toleration! Let the reader perufe the conftitution of the United. States, 
and he will there fee that not one word of religion, even the belief of the 
exifience of a God, is required to qualify a man for holding the chief offices 
of the ftate; nay, that it is exprefsly declared, ‘ that no religious tef 
fhall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public truft under 
the United States.’ Thus we have feen a pedple, defcended from chrif- 
tian anceftors, and who had long been bleffed with chriftian privileges—a 
people poflefling the moft enthufiaftic zeal for the public good—a people 
who ought to have been enlightened by all the learning and philofophy of 
Europe, and who had before their eyes the experience of all paft ages, the 
hiftory of human fociety, and the well known caufes of profperity and mi- 
fery in other governments, to affift them in the choice of a conftitution ; we 
have feen this people omitting in their fyftem of government, as altogether 
unworthy of regard, that article which of all others has, in every age and 
nation of the world, and in every ftate of human fociety, appeared to all wife 
Jegiflators of the moft indifpenfable importance, and which, in the nature of 
things, and from the frame and conftitution, and prefent circumftances of 
man, is and muft be the moft effential to his happinefs, even in a prefent life, 

‘« In this fpeculating and philofophizing age, indeed, it may be deemed 
an event extremely fortunate, that a circumflance of fuch extenfive con- 
fequence fhould be fairly put to the teft of actual experiment, and that 
the interefting fact fhould be afcertained with unqueftionable certainty, 
How far religion can exift or profper in a land, when caft upon the wide 
world, uncherifhed’ and unproteéted by her natural guardians. And as 
a people has been found of fufficient courage to make the experiment upon 
themfelves, the refult, however calamitous to them, may, through the di- 
vine bleffing, tend to the general benefit of the human race. It is yet but a 
very little while that the caufes have been allowed to operate; nor could they 
poffibly have produced their full effect; yet enough has already appeared 
to furnith a moft awful warning to every nation upon earth, and to convince 
every unbiafled mind, that the United States are advancing towards unzver- 
Jal infidelity and athei/m, with as rapid a progre/s as the moft fanguine fpe- 
culatift could defire !” 


The confequences of fuch principles are eafily conceived. The 
characters of men indifferent to, and iguorant of, all religious 
fentiment, in a country where there is no fixed principle of 
honour, the only {ubftitute for more exalted ideas, it is evident, 


muft be influenced by no higher motives than thofe of mere phy- | 
fical felf-prefervation. This is aéiually the faét, and although af- | 
faffinations and robberies are not yet quite fo common as in fome | 
parts of Italy, the art of fwindling has been carried by the Ame- | 
yicans even to much greater pertection than it has attained in | 
France. The portrait, indeed, drawn of them by their country | 
man, Dr. Morfe, is truly hideous. Their ‘* dictatorial, reltlets, | 
litigious, and queruluus {pirit, and their vanity,” he afcribes to | 
their having either too much or too little learning. In fome —_ | 


however, it is not correct to fay that religion is not protected ; 


the contrary, itis not only unproteéted but even penfeouied | in | 
Rhode Iland, where a “ peculiarity which diftinguifhes that ftate | 


from every other Proteftant country in the known ‘world, is that no 
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es, contRACT formed by the minisTER with his people is VALID tn 
the taw!!” The confequence of this moft infamous law is, that 
ces many of the people are not Chriftians; that they fuffer their chil- 
eft dren to grow up and even affociate with women (for they do not 
der trouble themfelves with the ceremony of marriage) without ever 
rif. being baptized! that they are drunkards, liars, {wearers, gam- 
—a blers, horfe-racers, cock-fighters, bullies, and fwindlers; that 
ple their Sundays are devoted to every poffible kind of debaucheries 
of which difgrace vulgar fairs, with every kind of fighting, gaming, 
the drinking, and diffipation. Among the favourite Sunday {ports is 
ye the following horrid {pecies of diverfion called gouging. “ When 
i two boxers are wearied fighting and bruifing each other, they 
a8 come, as it is called, to clofe quarters, and each endeavours to 
if twift his fore-fingers into the ear-locks of his antagonift. When 
nal thefe are faft clenched, the thumbs are extended each way to the 
s of nofe, and the eyes are gently turned out of their fockets! The vic- 
ife, tor for his expertnefs receives fhouts of applauje from the fportive 
ned throng, while his poor eye/e/s antagonift is laughed at for his mis- 
pn- fortune!!!” How trifling is the barbarity of Spanifh bull-fight- 
hat ing, or even the Italian fliletto, in comparifon with this! “ Tem- 
nty, perance and indujiry, we are told, are not to be reckoned among 
vide the virtues of the Americans ;” in fhort, honour and honefty, truth 
| as and humanity, Chriftianity and moral juftice, are equally de- 
pon fpifed in the United States; and to detail even but a few particu- 
di- lars of their fwindling, would require a volume to convey any ade- 
hey quate idea of the machinations of infatiable avarice and fraudu- 
tall lent dilpofition. They illuftrate the maxim corruptio optimo: as 
i England has given exiftence to the greateft and beft of men, fo 
om her degenerate defcendants beyond the Atlantic have the misfor- 
fpe- tune of evincing human nature in the very worft ftate which has 

ever yet been known. They have literally “ out-heroded Herod,” 

-and many of the Ifraelites have fled that free country. 

lhe We have noticed fome errors in this ‘* Compendious Syftem of 
ous Geography and Afironomy,” particularly reipecting the qualifica- 
of tions of Englifh members of parliament, but they are not fuch as 

ent, to detract from the general merit of the work, which is perfpicu- 
by- | ous, concife, and methodical. The introduction to aftronomy, 
af- and the ule of the globes, will be found very fatisfafory in thefe 
ymé | branches, and the maps and plates are much better executed than 
me- | ulual for fuch works. Upon the whole, neatnefs and utility are 


in| conf{picsous in every page of this thick volume of Geography. 
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make a book palatable, faftidious indeed, or rather grofsly vitiated 
and depraved, muft that tafte be, which either naufeates it, or Catt. 
not digefi it. Thetle Epics are divided into two parts ; cailed, the 
Female Book, and the Male Book. The firft, both in order and 
merit, claims our earliefi attention; and, deed, {fo much interefte 
. Ing matter does it contain, that we (hall devote our undtvided at- 
terition to it at prefent, referving t ihe laft tor future notice. The 
Female book is a picture gallery, in which the portraits of a num- 
ber of ladies, highly diftin guithed | in the aunals of tathion, are 
exhibited. ‘They are drawn to the lite, by the hand of a mafter, 
and are arranged with fingular tatte. 

In a note, near the beginning of the book, the annotator con- 
demns, with great propnety, the licentioufnefs of many of our 
modern Poems, and he quotes fome lines, extracted trom the 
Morning He rald ot the 25th of Oétober lati, which diiplay a con- 
fiderabie degree of humour. 


“ON CERTAIN LICENTIOUS POEMS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


“‘ O'lifien to the voice of love, 
Wild boars of ‘Vefipbaly! 
Your pretty hearts Jet mulic move, 
*Tis Mauro’s barmony, 
‘¢ Your ear incline, ye gentle fwine, 
While ine extols your loves; 
For though from you he learnt to whine, 
Yet he the {ung improves. 
 Liften, each brifily beau and belle, 
And leave the genial tray; 
You'll find the poet’ s fong excel 
Frefh acorns and {weet whey. 
* © liften to the voice of love, 
Ram cats on moonlight tiles, 
The minfirel of the lemon grove 
Records your Cyprian wiles, 
** Ye goats that ply your nimble fhanks 
On ancient Penmanmaur, 
Bleat him your thanks, who fings your pranks, 
While fatyrs cry encore. 
*¢ And all ye Incubi that ride ° 
The night-mare through the gloom, 
The chorus fwell.—Your poet’s thell 
Is ftrung from Circe’s loom.” 


OF fome of the mawki/h bards of the prefent day, who miftake 
the nonfenfical prattie of children for the dignified fimplicity of 

nature, and who, in order to avoid affeation, have recourfe to 
the fillieft puerility, both the poet and his editof (for we are in- 
formed that the notes are the fole produétion of the latter) entertain 
. very jufi notiong, 
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© Should’ft thou, my lay, thine fplendid as thy theme, 
Like ru(hlights to thy fun, all bards fhould feem: 
Then ftill! might Southey fing his crazy Joan, 
Or feign a Welthman o’er th’ Atlantic flown ; 
Or tell of Thalaba the wondrous matter, 
Or with clown Wordfworth chatter, chatter, ‘chatter; 
Still Rogers biand his imitations twine, 
And ftrain his memory for another line ; 
Good-natured Scott rehearfe in we'l-paid lays 
The marv’llous chiefs and elves of other days; 
Or lazy Campbell fpin his golden ftrains, 
And have the Hope he nurtures for his pains,” 


Thefe, however, are not all mawkith poets; the two laft, at leaft; 
have drunk deep of the Pierian {pring :—but let the notes illuftrate 


the text. ; 


“ This man, (Southey) the Blackmore of the age, if we look at the num- 
ber of his Epics, might become its Dryden, if his fancy were chaftened by 
judgment, and his tafte cleanfed from the maggots of the new fchool. But, 
miftaking facility of compolition for infpiration, and imagining that to re- 
firain the overwhelming flood of his verfification would be to dam up the 
pure current of genius, his fwoln torrent is likely to overflow for a while, 
and then fubfide into a very pitiful ftreamlet. But it is in vain to admo- 
nifh.—Volvitur et volvetur—alas! that we cannot add—in omne volubilis 
eoum |” 

“Every one knows how meritorioufly Wordfworth has laboured to 
bring back our poetry tothe fimplicity of nature, In his unfophifticated 
pages we difcover no gaudy trappings, no blazing metaphors, no affected at- 
tempts at poetical diction, Every thing is pure from the hand of untu- 
tored nature; nor do we difcover a fingle thought or phrafe that might 
not have been uttered by a promifing child of fix years old. What an 
improvement is this on the laboured conceits of Pope! on the learned 
lumber of Milton! Yet I will aver, that there may be found in Wordf- 
worth beauties which thefe poets never reached, nor even dreamt of. Pro- 
duce me from all their writings any thing to match the fimply affecting tale 
of Goody Biake and Harry Gill; or a line in which the found fo well cor- 
refponds with the fenfe, as in the following defcription of Harry’s doom— 


ws His teeth went chatter, chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter, ftill.’ 
What renders the beautiful fuperiority of this mode of expreffion ftill more 
firiking, is the facility with which it may be employed, with equal effe@:; 
on a thoufand different occafions. For example, it might be faid of 





- Goody Blake, who now wanted the teeth : 


Her gums went mumble, mumble, 
Mumble, mumble, mumble, ftill, 


Or of ladies on pattens— 
Their feet went clatter, clatter, 
Clatter, clatter, clatter, fill, 
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Or of the perfevering efforts of a dog at a furze bufh— 


Here Lightfoot he made water, water, 
Water, water, water, ftill,”’ 


“There is much in the title of a book; and if there is nothing elfe for 
which an author deferves praife, ftill his ingenuity ought to be applauded if 
he has devifed a happy appellation for his work. Every one feels the plea- 
Sures of memory: the very words excite a thoufand agreeable affociations ; 
and miferable muft the minftrel be, who cannot chime in a few notes that 
will pleafe, when the foul is fo fully prepared to enjoy them. On fuch an 
occafion, the unoffending ftrains of Rogers,—foft, delicate, polifhed, fympa- 
thetic youth !—could not fail to be interefting; but he may thank the bleffed 
powers of verfe that Goldfmith lived, and that the Traveller and the De- 
ferted Village were written.” 

‘“¢ In former days poets, we are told, could not make a bare livelihood of 
the fruit oftheir brains. They might fing like Syrens, and beg like gipfies, 
and yet aiter all they could fearcely make a fhift to dine on one difh, and 
drink {mail beer. ‘Times, it would appear, are altered. Scott, by pro- 
ducing before us the lays of our ancient minftrels, and by himfelf bringing 
up the rear, enjoys large prices of copy-rights, and a couple of good offices, 
To his honour be it faid, few men deferve better to thrive in the world.” 

“The firft poetical genius of our age; but, unfortunately, more a wit 
than difcreet. With fuch lagging fteps were his firft efforts, his Pleafures 
of Hope, followed up, that we began to look upon it as one of the bright 
rays which the fun of genius fometimes darts forth at his rifing, and after- 
wards plunges his head in impenetrable clouds, which never leave him till 
he fets. But the Battle of Hobenlinden proved that the genius of Camp- 
bell was ftill to fhine, and to exceed in his noon the promife of his morn. 
Alas! how men neglect the talents by which they are deftined to excel! 
how they wafte their efforts in what they can never achieve ! Campbell 
muft needs be a politician, and write a hiftory.—He that could foar to the 
empyreal regions, muft needs lay afide his wings, and attempt, at the immi- 
nent danger of his neck, to dance on the flack rope !” 

‘“* It is now faid he has got apenfion. This may relieve his wants, but 
not retrieve his reputation. It is miferable to fee the man, whofe talents 
might procure him opulence with fame, hold out his fuppliant hand, and 
fawn ona courtier for a morfel of bread.” 


Mr. Rogers, a poet on Change, and a banker at Parnaffus, is 
very aptly characterized as “ foft, delicate, and polifhed ;” fo 
much fo, indeed, that the gentle youth frequently calls for {flip- 
ir on entering the drawing-room, through fear of having wetted 

is pretty feet in tripping from the carriage to the door. In fhort, 
fo finifhed a petit-maitre is fcarcely to be found in the purlieus of 
Parnaflus—but, alas! he is petit in every thing, and generally moft 
fo when he affeéts to be great—when he talks of my Lord, or his 
Grace, and makes his City relatives gape with aftonifhment, and 
exclaim, in a tone of vulgar ftupidity, equalled only by his own— 
“ Blefs us, what a fine gentleman Samis!” But’tis folly to be 
angry with fuch fummer infeds, fuch miferable butterflies as 
thole. 
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The Mufe of the Ton is rather peevith about penfions and places. 
Surely the rewards of literary merit, the homage which fortune or 
power pays to genius and to tafte, is difhonourable neither to the 

iver nor to the receiver. We admit, indeed, that fuch a poet as 

{r. Campbell, notwithftanding the Scotch leaven which his poetry 
frequently difplays, mifspent his time moft woefully in inditing 
political paragraphs in praife of the late minifters, although it is 
probable that his politics, and not his poetical talents, procured 
him his penfion. 

Ail this is preliminary matter—we have ftayed long enough in 
the anti-chamber; and fhall now enter the picture-gallery, and 
pay our refpects to the fafhionable groupe before us. Who is the 
brazen idol that firft prefents itfelf to our view? One whofe hide- 
ous features our readers have often been invited to contemplate. 
Let them be contemplated, then, once more. 


“35 F ° 


“ Whom fhalt thou, ’midft this full blown garden, choofe, 
To form thy firft bright wreath, difcerning mule? 
Say, are not her’s the moft exalied charms, 

Who lures an H A to her arms? 

And hopes to fhine the firft of r—y—! . 
Nell Gwyns unnoticed then, and Pompadours* ? 
What though drear wrinkles on her brow be feen, 
And fat alone remains where fairt has been? 
What though a dufkier hue, and flaccid frame, 
All out of feafon fpeak the rancid game ? 
Though all that’s grofs muft now be born to pleafe, 
And Jove be lur’d by its exceflive eafe? 

Though toilfome arts and ever-varied charms 
Mutt back eniice her lover to her arms? 














- 

‘«* Madame Pompadour; one of the moft infolent, unprincipled, pro- 
fligute, and revengeful, of thofe harlots who, in France, trampled all vir- 
tue and decency under foot; and, by thewing how much morals and reli- 
gion were defpifed in the palace of the fovereign, loofened the hold of thefe 
ties over the minds of the people, and precipitated the throne of France to 
its ruin. How blind are princes, how criminal, when they endanger their 
own deftruction, and the good order, virtue, and happinefs of their people, 
for fuch fenfual gratifications as would appear defpicable in the loweft 
debauchee! Will no warning Voice be heard? no repetition of examples 
ftrike? The profligacy of Louis the Fifteenth was followed by the death 
of his fuccefiur on a fcaffold. Happy Britain! thy virtuous King has fet 
a far different example; and, amidft all the temptations of a court, bas 
never once deviated from the wife of his youth.” 

“+ The reader will readily recollect the celebrated toaft, fat, fair, and 
forty.” , 

“ { It is needlefs to defcant to my readers of tafe on the rich relifh of 
game when 2a /ea/on.” 
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(Some fwains will {tray in clofure, or in common, 
Where’er their fcent detedts a fat old woman, 
As late hoar J felt her power to fix, 
And wifer H——— fcorn’d at fifty- fix :—) 
What though around her fneer her feeming flaves ? 
And loud and fierce the man of Diamond® raves ? 
What though deep groans foreboding parents breathe, 
And turn theif eyes indignant to Blackheath ? 
In her barouche while r l will roll, 
Or luve between her mountain breatts to loll+; 
While round the courfe, or through the fhining Steine, 
Train’d to her fide a p————-—y prize is ieen 
To catch, with fmiles, her glances as they fly, 
And fearch for luftrein her hollow’d eye— 
Sull crowds will gaze, {till Brighthelmftone will fhout, 
Still titled ladies throng her envied rout: 
By fires who kneel before the rifing fun, 
By mothers who no fhame for courts would fhun, 
Still blooming danghters to her levees led, 
Shall learn betimes-to flain the marriage bed. 

** O Britain’s Queent! accept the tribute due 
To Virtue, Honour, Modefty, and You: 
Though this loofe age, by French example wile, 
The facred rites of wedded love defpife ; 
Though matrons fhine, when loft their honeft name, 
And with th’ adulv’rer proudly flaunts the dame; 
Yet her I honour to whofe fingle court 
Chafte maids may {iil without a bluth refort ; 
Even if the lewd thould come, they come unknown, 
And Vice itfelf muft here its name difown !” 


Thefe lines do ionour to the bard. If hufbands will introduce 
their wives, and mothers their daughters, to proftitutes, can 
they wonder, or ought they to’ complain, if they follow the ex- 








_— 





«© * When an honeft unfufpecting man has been deceived by warm pro- 
feffions of friendfhip, entrapped by fpecious promifes, and at length deferte 
ed by thofe who have caufed his ruin, I detett his betrayers, I pity his mis- 
fortunes, I would ftand forth to proclaim his wrongs to the world, and 
affert his right to redrefs, But when a very fycophant, after having licked 
the footfteps of a patron and his , whofe character he well knew, 
is at length caft off, arid begins in a half-whining, half-angry tong, to 
remonftrate thus before the world :—‘ Was I not the moft affiduous of your 
flaves ? Did I not do all your dirty jobs without a murmur? Would I not 
ftill have done fo, had you not kicked me, fpit upon me, left me fprawling 
in the dirt” When I liften toa fcene of this fort, I only moralize to my- 
felf, that fpaniels who fnarl deferve to have their ears pulled. ~ 

‘+ * Hinc atque hinc vaftz rupes,’ ” VIRGIL. 


‘“‘ t Here the author himfelf fpeaks; for the Mufe of the Ton is plainly 
filent,” 
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ample which they are called upon to admire? Nor are we lefs 
obliged to the annotator than to the bard. It is the a uty of all 
who “ love their God, their Country, and their King,” to raife 
the ‘ warning voice,’ to {peak boldly. and to fpare not. The death of 
Louis the Fifteenth is never prefented to the mind with fufficient 
firength, nor pourtrayed in its genuine colouts. He died the vim 
of his profligacy : a beautiful young virgin was led to the bed of 
this Royal debauchee, and from her he imbibed the feeds of that 
fatal difeafe, (the fimall-pox) which terminated his extttence. 
The fin carried its punifhment along with it, and exhibited a fignal 
inftance of retributive juftice! The note on “ the man of Dia- 
mond” is excellent—he is there placed in the true point of view, 
and the fum of his merit is comprefled into a few woras. 

The next portrait is drawn with a firong pencil and a bold hand, 
and is followed by a fiend in petticoats. We pals over the followi ing, 
not knowing whether it be intended for a Duchefs or a Poiffarde. 
A family groupe ftands next, prefenting much that is amiable, and 
little that is faulty. ‘Then follow two portraits—the widow, and 
titled daughter of a departed ufurer. We avert our eyes with dif- 
guit, and proceed to examine the picture of a high Prieftefs of the 
Ton—alas! no more. 


“* But cenfure, hufh! a facred filence keep: 
Let Loves alone and Graces care to wee p : 
Let tears fincere her human fraijties mourn ; 
Nor flatt’ring lies hold up her tomb to fcorn ; 
When envy long is dead, and paffion calm, 
Her own foft lines thall beft her name embalm.” 


A very different figure now ftarts forward; a very Nimrod in 
petticoats, who leaps five-bayred gates, and, no doubt, horfewhips 
her huitband, if he prefume to contradiét her. 


oM of S 


“ Mufe, canft thou ride, canft gallop o’er the plain, 
And leap a five-barr’d gate, and head the train ? 
Scour as, on broomftick-hunters, ancient witches, 
And fave thy modefty by buckikin breeches ? 

Or name the pack, and fhout the learn’d halloo, 
And do all elfe, that jolly huntfmen do? 

Then may’ft thou come in guife of vig’rous f{park, 
And kifs thy gallant fifter in the dark. 

Or thou may’ft turn, thefe brilliant feats to crown, 
From hunting bares, to hunt religion down ; 

Still hold thy concerts on the facred eve, 

And Porteus* fpurn, and Rowland caufe to grieve ; 











ani 


““* It would be injuftice to the excellent Bihhop of London not to take 
every opportunity of holding up to praife and imitation his zealous efforts 
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While hundred chariots, rattling round the fquare, 
Alarm the choir, and drown the evening prayer ; 
And big Squallante’s notes to foar begin, 

While drabs without lift demireps within,” 


It is a duty to refcue this unhappy and perfecuted princefs from 
the unmerited cenfure bere beftowed on her. The writer fhould 
recollect that (he was born and bred a Romanift, and that fhe had 
been accuftomed to regard the fabbath lefs as a day of prayer and 
meditation, than as ene of reft and recreation; that fhe had al- 
ways feen it obferved as a feftival with mirth and rejoicing; that-on 
that day the beft plays, the moft fplendid balls, and the moft fafhion- 
able mafquerade, were always given, in countries profefling the reli- 
gion of Rome, and particularly in France. She, therefore, iniroduced 
no innovation, and took no one {tep to profane the fabbath more 
than had been taken in the country which fhe had left, and in 
that to which fhe had come, previous to her arrival. It mufi alfo 
be obferved, that the Ronianifts do not confider fuch amufements 
as any profanation of the fabbath. It is neither candid nor juft, 
then, to impute a compliance with the general cuftom of the coun- 
tr}, asa criminal act, to this unfortunate princefs, or indeed to 
any other individual. 

One of Scotia’s titled fair, a folitary beauty, who delights in 


the indulgence of melancholy, amidf{t the wild fe enery of craggy: 


mountains, roaring ftreams, and gloomy dells, affords the bard an 





to prevent the day appropriated for public worfhip from being turned into 
an interval of licentious revels. It is no difrefpect to couple with his 
name that of a man who may differ from him in fome f{peculative queftions, 
but who deferves to rank even with the bench of bifhops for deeds of cha- 
rity and indefatigable benevolence. The abufe here alluded to, the pro- 
fanation of the fabbath, is a favourable pafiime among our higher orders, 
I can forgive a laborious mechanic, or a fickly fhop-keeper, who has all 
the week long been imprifoned in aconfined alley, and compelled to 
breathe unwholefome air—I can forgive him for making an excurfion to 
the country on Sunday, or enjoying with his friends the recreation ‘of a 
tea-garden. But when I fee perfons whofe every day is a day of leifure, 
who feem born only to enjoy the bleflings of their Creator, refufe-to de- 
vote to his public fervice the day which the laws have appointed for it; 
and even ambitioufly endeavour to bring contempt on the inftitution, by 
rendering it the particular feafon of their revels—I feel indignant that fuch 
wanton irreligion fhould be fuffered to pollute the morals of a nation. 
When I fee fuch praétices prevalent among the higher orders of fociety, I 
cannot help recollecting with a figh, “that the unfortunate Antoinette of 
France began, by a ftudied profamation of the day of worfhip, that ca- 
reer which fhe ended on a fcaffold. Long may that confpicuous reverence 
for religious inftitutions, which their Majetlies have ever manilefted, avert 
fuch calamities from our land !” 
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epportunity for fome beautiful poetical defcriptions, and for the 
difplay of his benevolent difpofition. We turn with reluctanee 
from the contemplation of fuch fcenes to the piciure of ne 
lady ; a patronefs of that heterogeneous non-defcript ; that mon- 
{trous union of {cience and fafhion, of knowledge and ignorance, 


ald of fublimity and pathos, of metaphyfical bombaft and toni/h 
ail prattle, of moral nonfenle and licentious wifdom, of philofophy 
nd and cookery; in a word, that mafs of abfurdity, the diftorted 
we progeny of the prolific brains of the kitchen fage, Count Rum- 
on FORD, ycleped, without, however, any intentional infult to the 
ma throne, Zhe Royal Injiitution !!! In order to enable our unfa/hion- 
oft able readers to form fome idea of the wonder-working perform- 


ed ances of this fafhionable pantomimic exhibition, we fhatl extract 
our poet’s defcription of it, with the appropriate annotations of 














fe the editor. 
fo © Comm of M—— 
fh «¢ T love to find a woman that can {pend 

‘i An evening cheerful with a fingle friend ; 
in- " ws , ” ? 

E’en by.herfelf, not quite her foul devour, 
to | And half a day work pleas‘ on half a flower ; 
; Nor from her books have every hour to fpare, 
iQ Nor, mad for knowledge, to Count’s Lounge* repair ; 
Sy That haunt where ladies catch new themes for tattle, 
an And learnéd grow by S—dn—y’st pretty prattle, 
- Or, with the rage of fcience deeply bit,. 
| Hear D—vy oxydate poor S—dn—y’s witt ; 

ito The flaws of fcience with a fiddle botch, 
his And hafte from chemiftry to Dr. Cr—tch§ ; 
ns, 
1a- r 
ro- * *So called from the title of its founder, and from the ufes to which 
TS. it is applied.” 
all “+ This gentleman had the unrivalled merit of redtcing moral philofo- 
to phy to the level of a fafhionable audience, and of converting metaphyfics 
to into capital fun. For fome time nothiag was talked of at the weft end of 
ia 4 the town but his witty fayings; and had nota rich living, the juft reward 
re, | of his merits, ftopt his mouth, he might in time have borne away the 
le- palm from Joe Miller. It is certainly a very happy faculty to have the 
it; | power of being facetious on ail occalions ; and of witticizing, with equal 
by | felicity, while le€turing on the doctiines of Reid, or revicwing a volume of 
ich fermons.” 
me | . “t The boldnefs of the attempt was not equalled by its fuccefs, Che- 
a miftry, it would appear, is not fo promifing a fubjed for humour as meta- 
of | phyfics; and it is not every one that is born a wit, It is not every day 





"as that Aftley can pick up a Grimaldi, or Harris a Munden, or B rm d 
cet a S— S—__.” 

ert ** § An experimental le€ture on mufic certainly forms a very delicate ac- 
companiment for experimental leétures on metaphyfics and chemiftry. Dib- 
din, at his Sans Souci, in Leicefler Square, firit introduced the fafhion of 
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Or felf-applauding puffs both hear and fee, 
Where dun-fkin'd oils from water-colours flee ;. 
And fill to aid the le@ture tame and vague, 
‘Th’ example comes, and fhouts ‘ ’twas done by C—g " 
O give him fetters feed for half a crown, 
To catch him rch admirers o’er the town ! 

** On this bright thrine of fejence deck’d fo gay; 
Mufe, turn to place thy tributaty lay ; 
This thrine, where ladies’ wits on flame are taken, 
And offer’d up red hiffing hot to Bacon’. 
In times now quite from modern mem’ry flown, 
In days before our gtannam’s beards were grown, 
The tair—-who boafted any thing to know, 
But juft to tofs a fan, or {porta beau, 
Seleét a bonnet, ora ribbon match, 
Compofe a fimper, or adjulta patch— 
Thele wifer fair, with knowledge drawn from book, 
Could fhame the butler, or afluand the cook ; 
*Twixt {pice and gravy trace each choice alliance, 
The Kitchen Guide their fum of nat’ral fciencet. 
Still at their needle were the huffefs feen, 
Still at thofe works which now but grace a queen} ; 
The flowret rofe beneath their foft’ring hands, 
And lovers were fecur’d in netted bands. 
If nobler themes caught fome fublimer foul, 
She learnt thofe truths which pafhon’s heats controul ; 
Imbib’d the duties of the wedded life, 
To guide the mother, and to blefs the wife ; 








fpouting, playing, reciting, ftrutting, demonftrating, diverting—all in & 
breath ; and it would have been ftrange indeed if the proprietors of the 
R | I——n had not adopted fo fuccefsful an expedient for collecting 
an auditory.” ) 

““* It may be queftioned how far fuch human facrifices are acceptable 
to this grey-bearded deity.” 

‘“* + A treatife on cookery, well known about half a century ago.” 

‘+ While ladies of fafhion, in the prefent day, are almoft as much 
unacquainted with the ufe of their needle, as with baking of bread, cook- 
ing dinner, and weaving broad cloth, which, as we learn from Homer and 
Virgil, were the common employments of princefles and ladies of quality 
in the time of the Trojan war—it is not a little to the credit of the Queen 
of Great Britain, that the is not lefs dexterous at needle-work than any of 
her royal anceftors. I have feen ladies; who had fcarcely wherewithal to 
buy their finery, extremely proud of having never hemmed a frill, or em- 
broidered a handkerchief for themfelves, It appeared to them an indif- 
putable mark of gentility that they had never been taught to employ an 
hour, cheerfully and ufefully, in thofe works which become a woman. If 
they were capable of feeling it, ’tis a bitter fatire on fuch pretenders to 
fafhion, when their foolifa vanity is reproyed by an example from the 
throne.” 
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How in the highefi paths unenvied fhine, 

See wealth and fplendour pafs, and not repine 5 

How tuit her actions to a frail abode, 

And meet, at length, with hope and love her God*. 
‘* But modern fair ones, with a nobler pride, 

Thefe paltry means and filly ends deride; 

Dafh with advent’rous aim through phytic laws, 

And find for each effect a nat’ral caufe. 

Hear them defcant on carbon’s varied ufe, 

And o’er the pudding talk of gaftric juice ; 

Shew boils and gout to be, with all their pains, 

Caloric’s+ vacillation in the veins ; 





=o ’ wl 


“ * Ttis curious to obferve the difierence which exifted in the education 
and purfuits of learned ladics of faihion in the barbarous days oi King 
Henry the Eighth, and intbe prefenttimes. The Lady Jane Grey, before 
fhe was twelve years old, was mitirels of eight languages. She w rote and 
fpoke Englith with elegance and accuracy. Frenca, Italian, Latina, and 
even Greek, the polieiiled to remarkable perfection ; and fhe had made lome 
progrefs in Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic, Yet in the purfuit of thefe 
extraordinary acquilitions, the did not fall into any neglect of thole uleful 
and ornamental arts, which are peculiarly defirable in the female fe x. The 
delicacy of her tafte was difplay ed in a variety of needle-woiks, and even 
in the beauty and regularity of her hand-writing. She played aumirably 
on feveral mufical inftruments, avd accompanied them with a voice pecu- 
liarly fweet. Though of noble and royal deicent, ihe did not think berfelf 
excufed trom the performance of any of her duties, and her cuitivated 
mind enabled her to think, fpeak, and reafon, with aftoniihing propriety, 
on the moft important fubjects. Worth thete qualities, her good humour, 
mildnefs, and humility were fuch, that the appeared to derive no pride 
from all her acquifitions. One day when her father and mother, the Marquis 
and Marchione(s of Dortet, with all their attendants, were hunting in the 
park, a learned geniieman, who came on a vilit to the family, was aftonithed 
to find the Lad hed at home reading Plato in the original. On his enquiry 
why the omitted fharing in the paftime which the others were enjoylag in 
the park; * Alas!’ faid the, ‘thefe good foiks never felt what plea- 
fure is. Their {ports do not deferve the name, when compared with the 
enjoyment furnithed by Piato,’ At ator this beautitul young girl per- 
formed the duties of a wile with the fame excellence as ihe had previoully 
done thofe of a dau: guter. At feventeen, condemned to die by ihe fan- 
guinary Mary, the laid her head on the block with compoture, and died 
like a Chriftian. It is needful to eg vlogize for introddcing this aukward 
old ttory ; : but it is done merely ty) thew how well our m rdern ladies ot 
fation have fucceeded in rubbing oft the rujé of former times.’ 

e+ According to the new afd prevailing theory ot the day, gout and 
other fimilar inflamm. itions are prouuced by an accumuiation of caloric, 
or fire, in the part atiected ; and hence the very natural remec dy has been 
adopted, of pouring cold water on the part, to extinguyh the ditie: m pers 
Query, whether boiling water would not do as well? It*certainly extin- 
guithes a common fire quite as rapidly.” , 
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Hyfterics but fome hydrogenic frolic, - 

And chyle coquetting bile the caufe of cholic*. 
When Sancho {cents the room, no prancing Sir 
Starts up in hatte to ouft the whimp’ring cur; 
The bleft occafion feize the anxious fair 

To fnuff the properties of phofphate airt. 

““ From D—vy’st dapper feats, fo quick to view, 

Converting red to green, and green to blue, 

Now burning gafes, and now quafting air, 

Till tipfy quite he fiuks befide his chair— 

When Flora’s pores diftend with vernal pith, 

Now hafte the fair to catch the laws of S 
To know if charming Darwin they may truft, 
Who fung the feats of vegetable luft; 

And learn if true it is that nature droll 

Should perk thus in our face the queer corol. 

* Say, noble Count, why not enlarge thy plan, 

And to the fex unfold fuperior man? 

On table fpread, with weapon anatomic, 

Ript up from head to foot, from back to ftomach, 
How many a fecret would the fcene difclofe ! 
liow many a caufe whence vaft effects arofe§ ! 

** Of moral fcience are the fex devoid ? 
No—here their thoughts are gtand, their knowledge wide ; 
They know the attractive, the repulfive force, 

Which through all nature hold their fov’reign courfe; 
Which wed the acid with the alkali, 

And make the magnet now embrace, now fly; 

Which fpring the mufhroom, and which grow the man, 
The appearance varied with the varied plan. 


h; 








‘* * Tt is alfo a late theory that pains in the bowels refult from the chyle 
refufing to mix properly with the bile—a very rational theory, and very 
fit to be underfioud by the ladies.” 

“+ The author has here taken fome liberties with chemical language, 
probably from difcovering its untraétability in poetry ; but all his learned 
and fair readers will readily perceive what he means, But if they find 


fault with bis poetical licence, candour will oblige them to applaud his de- } 


lieacy, fince he has only talked of fnuffing up, without alluding to the 


more favourite experiment of producing a beautiful fire-work by holding a | 


+? 





lighted candle to when——. 

.** ¢ This gentleman is the well known inventor of the celebrated invifible 
liquor termed the oxygenated [gafeou:] oxyd of azote. Only a few ladies of 
the firft rank have been admitted to the honour of getting muddy with this 
liquor; and for the fake of appearances, even thofe have been introduced 
only one by one, at convenient time and place.” 

**§ It is tome inexplicable why the proprietors of the R I——n 
have omitted to introduce a courle of anatomical lectures for the fair fex 
It would certainly be productive of far more entertainment than either mo 
ral philofophy or botany, and would attract much larger audiences.” » 
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Mov'd by thefe powers, men long to eat and drink, 
And learn at length that firange odd thing, to think ; 
The air in eddies, words yclep'd, propel, 
And now good fubjects mag, and now rebel, 
Do thefe {trong powds the bofom kindly move ? 
All reafon thaws, all melts the heart to love. 
Aa they in concert ? Virtue joys our eyes 

sut du they quarrel? ‘The refult is vice. 
While thefe inform opr organiz’d pipe- clay, 
And in our bofoms hold their genial play, 
‘Then are we faid to live: but fhould they fly, 
And quit their vibrating difport, we die. 
For lite and death, vice, virtue, confcience, reafon, 
Thefe forces make, and end them all in feafon. 
The dreams which fools indite of Heaven and Hell, 
The curfe of crimes and blifs of doing well ; 
Of Gods and Devils, fables of old women, 
Are made to fuit fuch bedlamites as Boehmen. 
Repelled, attracted, full we live: and when 
This motion ceafes, we are clods again*. 

“Go on, ye fair! your learned courfe purfue, 
And do as nature's impulfe bids ye do; 
May fate your labours crown, make fam’d your life : 
Nay, make you any thing—if not my wife.” 


This is a pretty accurate defcription of a place much fre- 
uented by grown gentlemen and ladies of the ton; the appella~ 
tion fliould certainly be changed, and we beg that it may hence- 
forth be called, The Fafhionable Bedlam, or a Receptacle for 
Scientific Lunatics af both Sexes ! 

In one of the notes Mr. Cobbet receives a tribute of well de- 
ferved praife for his account of two famous dinners given, the one 
to an adire/s, the other to a manager. The defcription of the 
firft was copied into the Appendix to one of the former volumes of 
thiswork. The following account of the conduct of a fafhion- 
able mother. to her daughter, who is old enough to be a perpetual 
memento of the age of her mamma, is any thing but exaggerated. 


“ The plague of having her continually in the way, from the time the 
quits the nurfe’s arms, till the can be produced in form to the world, is 
beyond all patience, if one is placed in the region of life, and new plea- 





“ * My learned readers are not unacquainted with the fathtonable mo- 
dern theory, that all the phenomena of being, all the actions and motions 
both of body and foul, refult entirely from various modifications of che- 
Mical attractions and repulfions, acting on inert matter, ‘This is a charm- 
ing theory; for betides that it agcounts fully for every thing, it fairly gets 
rid of all thote foolith notions of future refponhibility, Heaven, Hell, and 
fo forth, which have fo long annoyed the imaginations of men, and con- 
Yerted many a delicious attwaGion and repulfion into horrible fins,” 
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fures every moment prefs to be enjoyed. Befides, the creature, if at 
home, muft often be feen by vifitors in this interval: her face becomes fa- 
miliar to every one, and fhe is quite ftale before the is introduced, or pube 
lifhed, as it is termed. Her debét attracts no attention: it is but as an 
old play revived. “lisa miracle if the thing takes, and if fhe does not 
hang on one’s hands for five or ten years to come. Quite as bad is it to 
fend her to a boarding-fchool : the aukward ignorant baby returns at fix 
teen, Mrs. Chapone in her head, and her fect & la d’Egville; the oddeft 
compound ever huddled ovether ; ; and no more fit for a drawing-room 
thana donkey for Rotten-row, Before fuch an animal knows how to ma- 
nage her eyes and fingers, ber freihnefs is quite gone, and all the world 

after a new phenomenon. In this dilemma, it was a gallant thought of 
the Marchionels to let her town-houle for a term of years, immure her- 
felf refolutely in the old cafile; undertake, with the aid of a Parifian go- 
vernefs, to mould her growing daughter into fomething human ; give hera 
glance of every accomplifhment ; and teach her to play them off to the 
beft advantage: then, the neceffary period of her durance expired, caufe 
her houfe to be repaired, and new furnifhed, have her preparations for re- 
turn blazoned abroad, and then re-appear in the world like a comet from 
the outfkirts of its orbit. The fcheme fucceeded to her with; the beauti- 
ful Maria captivated all men, and was carried off in three weeks by one of 
the firft peers of the realm. Nor did the Marchionefs lofe by her long 
captivity: her face had all the charms of novelty as well as her daugh- 
ter’s ; and the old Marquis having died during her recefs, the foon tafted 
the [weets of a new honey-moon. Her example has fince been the guide 
among women of fpirit, as may be yearly feen in the columns of our 
fafhionable new/p:pers.” 


The fyftem of fafhionable education may form fair ftatues to be 
fiuck in niches at the Opera, for the admiration of fops as admira- 
ble as themlelves, or OVINg machines to attract wonder in the 
fhades of Kenfington ; bot, as to religious and moral beings, as to 
Wives, companions, we may as well je for them among the Hot- 
tentois. That education which teaches the young imind to re- 
gard external fhow an d fle ndour as the fupreme good, and the 
arts of catching a man of rank and wealth as the only ufeful ace 
quirements, imparts no real dignity to the character.” No, it de- 
ftroys all the native dignity of the fex ; it eradicates every good, 
every en propentity of the mind ; it inftils a vicious rule of 
judgment and of conduct ; it prepares thole who were intended 
tor he orn iaments of fociety, and to be the fertile fouree of comfort 
and of happinets, to be its difgrace, and inexhautftible fprings of 
were be dnefs and mifery ; it prepares them for abandoned mothers, 
and tuthlefs wives. Whereas “an education which fhould in{pire 
religicus and mo ‘al principles, and impart real dignity, would bea 
furl iv ruardian of female virtne, then the watchful dragon of the 
fieft eran gardens.’ Blind, infatuated parents! who prefer the 
tares to the wheat !—Connecied with thefe remarks on education, 
are the following juft comments on the generality of boarding. 
{chools for girls, in the metropolis and its vicinity, 
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«© When the education of a London boarding fchool is brought forward 
in a public court of juftice, by a learned counfel, as a fufficient caufe for 
fufpecting a young lady’s moral principles, it is furely tme for parents to 
Jook to it. JI do not mean to infinuate that the perfons who keep fuch 
houfes are themlelves vicious, far lefs that they have any intention to cor- 
rupt the morals of their fair pupils. The late difcoveries of the Society 
for the Suppreflion of Vice, concerning the delectations prefented to one 
fenfe, have, indeed, raifed a hue and cry, and made my neighbours in the 
country look upon thefe feminaries as little better than preparatory 
fchools for the bagnio. But the idea is incorreét; efpecially if it inti- 
mates that the governefles have any intentions to lead their pupils aftray, 
They are willing enough to keep all things to rights for their own re puta- 
tion. They only know not how it is to be effected. 

* Ignorance is, in fome circumftances, as bad in its confequences as a 
vicious intention. ‘T'his is more elpecially the cafe in regard to the educa- 
tion of the young. How often do we fee children, from the miftaken views of 
the fondeft friendfhip, ruined in their nonage, and rendered incapable either 
ofknowledge or virtue? The miftreffes of boarding fchools are certain!y 
anxious that their female pupils fhould make as fine a figure as poflible: but 
as to moral education, mental improvement, &c. why if you talked of fuch 
a thing, the good ladies would fimper, and afk if you thor ieht the geography 
mafter could teach it? 

“To compound drugs requires a long courfe of inftruction; and to 
make pins a feven years’ apprenticefhip ; but to keep a boarding {chool is 
not an occupation that is fuppofed to require any preparation. Itts the 
ufual fhift of every decayed gentlewoman, every ill-provided widow, 
who can fcrape together money enough for the tpec Jation. No matter 
for her difqualificatiens, fhe is well enough for the miftrefs of a boarding 
fchool. ‘That the pupils fhould be improved is defirable enough, for it 
brings reputation,—But affuredly the miftrefs‘of the fchool can attend but 
very little to this bufinefs. She muft look to the main object, the mak- 
ing of a little money. She mutt put in practice the numerous arts for 
catching pupils; fhe muft receive and cajole their relations; the mutt 
keep a watchful eye after her perquifites. 

‘** But indeed, however well qualified the governefs might be, the would 
neglect her own intereft fadly, if the did not pay all her attention to the 
fhowy accomplifhments, For what is a young lady fent to fchool, but to 
learn a manner, and to make a figure at the piano, or inthe dance? And 
is not the applaufe beftowed on the teenie exactly in proportion to the 
progrefs of the pupil in thefe attainments? No pened what morals the 
has learnt, or what pictures the has feen, if the. be only an elegant woman, 
On pafling a very elegant mantion, not far from Portland Place, a lady 
who accompanied me obferved that it was the moft fathionable boarding 
{cheol in town, and that nothing could exceed the elegance of the education. 
I was anxious to know the particulars— Ah! Sir’, faid fhe, ‘ they have 
not only mafterg for the ufual branches of education, ‘They have even 


‘maflers to hand them in a fafhionable f{tyle from the drawing-room to the 


%? 


dining-table, and teach them to ftep into a carriage with grace !’ 


To entruft the education of our daughters to women poffefled of 
No qualifications for the purpofe, is as wife as to feek for religious 
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inftruction, ourfelves, from coalheavers, fionemafons, and fhoe- 
makers, the licenfed preachers of the metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood ! 

The portrait to which the laft extract ferves as a note, is ane of 
the beft dfawn in the whole collection. We do not remember to 
have read a more affecting defcription of connubial happinefs; or to 
have feen the fatal effects of female incontinence pourtrayed with 
more eloquence or with more feeling. Our extracts, however, 
have been fo long, that we muift refer our readers to the book itfelf, 
for the gratification which they cannot fail to experience from the 
perufal of this and of many other parts of it which our limits forbid 
us to notice. We fhall conclude our account of the frft part, with 
a guatation from the laft female character delineated. That 
character is the Queen, and, after having paid her Majefty many 
juft and well-turned compliments, the bard exhibits a contrafl, in 
fituation and in happinets, too pointed not to be underftood, and 
too forcible to require a comment. 


** By brilliant profpeéts from thy home convey’d 
To flores where Honour dwells in Freedom’s fhade, 
To meet thy kindred, meet a hufband there, 

Thou for a welcome didft not find a fnare ; 
Nor all unknowing, all unknown, behold 
A train deceitful, and a hufband cold ; 
Thy bridal tranfports, and thy virgin charms, 
Next morn deferted for a wanton’s arms; 

° No friend to guide, no guardian to proteét, 
By fears opprelt, and wounded by negleé ; 
To a lone manfion, to thy grief confign’d 
With folitude to feed thy aching mind; 
To dream of former hopes, of courtly fcenes, 
The joys of fiate, and equipage of queens ; 
To wafie thy days unconfcious of delight, 
And bathe in tears thy folitary night ; 
When led by nature’s counfel to impart 
Thy fecret forrows to a parent’s heart, 
To find this wretched folace ev’n denied, 
The feal of honour broke, its-laws defied 3 
While he who vow'd thy weaknefs to defend, 
In joy thy partner, and in grief thy friend, 
To other cares, to other pleafures fled, 
Deferting thine to fhare another’s bed, 
Mock’d at thy woes, and fcoffing at thy pain, 
Had joy’d to hear thy heart had burft in twain :— 
From ills like thefe kind Heav’n has fet thee free, 
How fad the doom if fuch a princefs be! 

‘‘ Unheeded, fave by thofe who deeply feel 
For private forrows and the public weal, 

Thou didft not in a lone, ob{cure retreat, 
Perufe the vaunting records of the {éte, 
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The Epics of the Ton. 


Where rank with graces, wealth with beauty ftrove, 
To fix the gazer, and provoke to love; 

Where brilliant gems profufely thone in pride, 
Where eyes more brilliant all the gems outvied ; 
Where branching luftres pour’d around the hall 
Meridian brightnefs to illume the ball ; 
Where youthful lords and dames, their country’s boaft, 
Paid homage to the hoftefs and the hoft; 
Where fam’d for manners, much by nature grac’d, 
Thy royal hufband far outfhone the reft, 
Himfelf the hoft, himfelf the banquet’s pride 
But in thy place another did prefide ! 
Such pangs from thee did heaven benign avert, 
Nor with fuch infult poignarded thy heart. 

** Left by thy father, thou didft not behold, 
Jn tears, yet pleas’d, thy infant’s charms unfold ; 
And, fighing, in the little fmiler’s face, 
With mournful pride the fire’s own features trace ; 
In wonder that this image could not move 
His melting foul to foft returns of love, 
Or joys more grateful to a parent fhed, 
Than bolfter’ d beauties and a barren bed. 
Thou didf not with matérnal anguifh mourn 
Thine only babe from thine embraces torn ; 
Fear left affection’s filial germ fhould die, 
Snatch’d from thy fofUring hand, and watchful eye; 
And fadly weep left thy hard fate fhould prove 
A daughter's duty like a hufband’s love.—— 
Far other fcenes in wedlock didft thou find, 
An offspring numerous, and a hufband kind. 

‘* Led for a refpite to thy frequent tears, 
To chear thy widow’d, more than widow’d years ; 
By fome poor paftimes that might call to mind 
Thine e early fcenes while fortune yet was kind ; 
sy deeds of bounty to the wretch difireft, 
Deeds rarely praétis’d by the great, or bleft; 
By friendthip’s foothing converfe to beguile 
The tedious hours, and teach thy grief to fmile ; 
Thou didf not find a lurking adder dart 
{ts fecret venom to thy trufting heart ; 
The fycophant that now, with fawning look, 
Thy bounty courted, and thy ftate partook, 
Lur’d by fome felfith end, fome damning bribe, 
Become the bafeft of the lying tribe, 
Pervert thy motives, and thy deeds defame, 
And ftrive to fix difhonour on thy name ; 
Search in thy pleafures, feanty, humble, rare, 
For deeds to blacken, and for words to fnare; 
Ev’n in the orphan whom thy cares did fave 
From pining want, and an untimely grave, 
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By dev’lith art, the with’d occafion feign 

To blaft thine honour and thy truth to ftain !— 
O malice hard to bear, and keenly felt, 

Where black ingratitude is join’d to guilt ! 
Where many a former pang the bofom knew, 
And piercing flander tears the wound anew !— 
Such venom’d ills far banith from thy fate, 

A generous hufband, and a guardian fate. 

* Forlorn, deferted, ficken’d, and diftrefs’d, 

By flander harrow’d, by negle& opprefs’d, 

Thy fancy led by prefent ills to roam, 

Where honour’d parents blefs’d thine early home — 
Thou didft not fink to hear the tale of woe, 

A father flaughter’d by a barb’rous foe ; 

While bravely ftruggling with o’erwhelming fate, 
And nobly falling to fupport a ftate ;-—— 

Yet ere the final*ftroke of death was given, 

Yet ere his foul had wing’d her flight to Heaven, 
Left for a while to learn his country’s fall, 

His people fpoil’d, his children reft of all ; 

To think of der, once feeming bleft and great, 
The promis’d fovereign of the nobleft ftate, 
Now in a foreign land forfaken quite, 

With no protector to affert her nght— 

Then finding nought on earth to footh his woes, 
A hero’s ftruggles like a martyr’s clofe ! 

His very bones denied their native foil, 

His very afhes fentenc’d to exile! 

“Thou didft not hear how deep this killing dart 
Had torn thine anguifh’d mother’s bleeding heart, 
While all diltraéted o’er the bier fhe wept, 

And guardian reafon fcarce his ftation kept; 
Thy haplefs kindred fcatter’d far from home, 
A firanger’s land with grief-worn fteps to roam. 

“Thou didft not o’er fuch forrows weep alone, 
Sigh to the winds, and to the midnight moan ; 
Amidft a people fam’d for generous deeds, 

For fofter natures, and for purer creeds, 
Not fee one comforter thy gates attend, 

One noble own himfelf in grief thy friend ; 
One prouder foul the frowns of vice defpife, 
And o’er unfeeling meannefs greatly rife ! 

** Far from fuch ills and ever be they far! 
A fate how different rules thy happy ftar ! 

From friends perfidious, and the foes alarms, 
Thy Britons thield thee with their guardian arms; 
With ready vengeance marfhal round thy throne, 
And hold thy fafety dearer than their own. 
Should any grief upon thy peace intrude, 

(For griefs will find the profp’rous, vex the good) 
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Thy rifing care fhall early folace chear, 
A people join, a hufband wipe tby tear!” 


In all his feelings and his fentiments on this melancholy fubje&, 
moft melane tholy whether its nature or ils conlequen: es be conti- 
dered, we fully fympathize and heartily concur. We mutt re- 
ferve our notice of the fecond part, or Male Book, for our next 
number. ; 
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The Red Book ; or the Government of Francis the Firft, Emperor of the Eng- 
lih, King of the Scotch and Irth, §c. &c. &c. A Dream. By 
Caflandre, Non-reveur. 8vo, Pp. 76. 286d. Stockdale, Pall Mall, 
1807. 

THE title of this book is fufficiently explanatory of its obje&; but we 
hope that the appellation which the author has ailumed is not ominous of 
the fate of his country. If, indeed, he be a Cafandra, and not a Dreamer, 
itis high time we fhould put on fack-cloth and afhes, and prepare our- 
felves for the worft fate which can poffibly befal a nation of freemen. 
He dreams or prophefies, which ever the reader may chufe, that a revolution 
has taken place in this country on French principles; that a popular 
demagogue has the imperial dignity conferred on him; that maffacres, 
profcriptions, confifcations, and confcriptions, with all the other concomi- 
tants of democratic revolutions, on an equalizing and levelling principle, 
have enfued; and that Buonaparte, claiming the exclufive right of over- 
turning monarchies, and of eftablifting mock empires in their’ ftead, 
caufes Talleyrand to apprize the new Emperor of the Englifh, that he ob- 
jets moft ftrongly to levelling principles, and infifis on his refigning the 
reins of government to his brother Jerome, in confideration of which he, 
Francis, fhall be made “an Imperial Hjghnefs and a Grand Duke.” 
His offer being rejected, Buonaparte invades the country; Fran@\s mr 
vers up his affociates to the hand of juftice, and is himfelf poifoned by h 
privy counfellor, who dies from vexation. Here'the dreamer wakes, or the 
prophet ceafes to prophecy. 

In the appendix fome biographical fketches are given of chara€ters, all 
of whom, with only two exceptions, are wholly unknown tous. But 
more hideous pictures never met the public eye; although we are told 
that they ‘are merely the outlines of the originals, which will foon be ex- 
pofed at full length, in a work ready for publication, containing feveral 
hundred portraits of con{pirators and intriguers worthy to become grand 
Officers and grand fun¢tionaries under a revolutionary emperor.” 


4 Letter to the Editor of the Times. By Mr. Horne Tooke.- 8vo. Pp. 
22, Is. Jehnfon. 1807. 


MR. Horne Tooke is fo old a controverfialift, and poffefied of fuch fa- 
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perior talents either for attack or defence, that he muft be a bold difpu- 
tant who ventures to enter the lifts with him. He was no contemptible 
opponent of a Junius ; how formidable muft he then be to a Paul! The 
reafon affigned for the publication of this Letter is a paragraph which ap- 
peared in the 7imes, ftating Mr. H. Tooke’s declared opinion, an opinion 
in which the greater part of the community'will, we apprehend, coincide, 
that **it would be better that fuch men as Sir Francis Burdett fhould have 
nothing to do with feats in Parliament.” They will alfo agree with Mr. 
Tooke that ‘* it is not very decorous to bring before the public the free and 
unimportant converfation which pafies in a mixed company at a dinner 
table.” But Mr. Paul and Mr. Power, Mr. T. fays, think otherwife ; and 
he very naturally adds, that ‘“ neither Mr. Paul nor this Mr. Power 
(whoever he may be) thall ever with my confent henceforward dine at the 
fame table with me.” 

Mr. Tooke then avows the opinion which had been laid to his charge, 
and acknowledges that he had laboured moft earneft)y to diffuade Sir bere 
cis Burdett from ever becoming a candidate for a feat in Parliamen He 
proceeds to fate the origin and progrefs of his acquaintance w ith Mr, 
Paul, who had been introduced to him by Sir Francis, and who had in- 
vited himfelf to dine at his houfe on Sundays, the day on which be receiv cS 
his vifitants ; and fo conftant was Mr. Paul in bis attendance at thefe pAilo- 
fophical meetings, that, we are told, he only mified three Sundays trom 
November to May. Mr. Tooke fays he always treated Mr. P. with civility, 
but mott cautioufly avoided any other conne@ion with | 
We are alfo aflured that there were “ no habits of friendihip or confidence 
Letween Sir Francis Burdett and Mr, Paul,” and that *‘* their acquaint- 
ance was but fix months old.” 

Mr. Tooke then traces, in his ufual farcaflic manner, all the tranfac- 
tions between the Baronet and Mr. Paul. He fays, ** In Apri] Jaft, a few 
days previous to the ballot for the Wefiminfter petition, Mr, Paul wrote to 
Sir Francis, to inform him that Mr. Paul’s folicitors refufed to proceed 
with the petition unlefs they were immediately paid one thoufand pounds” 
(Sir Francis had previoufly fubfcribed 1000]. towards the expence of the 
petition) ‘* then due to them, and had fecurity given to them for eight 
hundred more. Mr. Paul reprete ntedthat he had in vain applied to * Jew 
and Gentile,’ and could not raife a farthing ; intreating Sir Francis to ap- 
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ply to Mr. Bofville to affitt him in this eme rgency. Sir Francis refufed to 
make any application of the kind, and advifed Mr. Paul to fto p where he 
was, and to forfeit his recognizance, which would only coft bim four hun- 
dred pounds, Mr, Paul did not take this advice, but proceeded with his 
petition.” 

We fhall not follow Mr. Tooke through the reft of his ftatement, which 
has been again and again dilcuffed in the newfpapers, relating to the dinner 
at the Crown and Anchor, the previous advertilement, &c. Suffice it to 
obferve, that the obje& of this ftatement is to convict Mr. Paul of falle- 
hcod, and to imprefs the mind of the public witha belief that he was de- 
firous of engaging Sir Francis as a joint candidate for Weftmintter folely 
for the purpofe of throwing the whole expence of the election on the Ba- 
ronet’s thouiders. Indeed, this object is pretty clearly avowed in the fol- 
lowing note. 

Tt is impoflible not to underftand why Mr, Paul, who could not raifea 
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farthing from ‘ Jew or Gentile,’ fhould fo perfeveringly employ every pof- 
fible manwuvre to get ‘a committee appointed to conduct the JOINT 
election of Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Paul.’ Nor can any one won- 
der at ‘the horror,’ as he expreffes it, which he felt at the public dif- 
avowal of the connection by Sir Francis; w hich, he fays, ‘ over- 
turned in five minutes the labours of his political life.” And this he gives 
under his hand immediately before the duel. ‘The bird had efcaped 
from the fnares he had fpread around it; and he faw himfelf once more 
left alone to his uncomplying Jews and Gentiles. Hence, and hence only, 
his thirft of mortal revenge, which I do not believe yet quenched ; and it 
ftill remains to be feen whither, and in what manner, his hand will be 
next direéted.” ; 

Mr. T.’s reflections on the act of calling a man out of his bed in the 
middle of the night, when he ‘* was at reft with his wife and children,” 
are very jufl. But on what he farther fays refpecting Mr. P. and his te- 
cond, jt would be unfair to decide without hearing the other fde. 


A lWarning to the Eleftors of Weftninfter, from Mr. Horne Tooke. 8vo. 
Pp. 37. Is. Johnfon. 1807. 


THIS is a fupplement to Mr. Tooke’s former Letter. He accufes Mr. 
Paul of meditating “ another aflaflination” of Sir Francis Burdett.— 
“ Duel, I think, he will never have again with any gentleman in his fenfes. 
But there is no anfwering for tafles; andif Mr. Paul thould prefer New- 
gate to the King’s B ench, and hanging to ftarving, he may yet commit a 
murder. His conduét fince the late ‘duel has been fuch ‘as was forefeen 
and foretold ; and will ferve to prove how much fafer it is to do even inju- 
ries to a good man, than favours to a bad one.” 

Mr. Tooke declares his objeét in publifhing the letters which paffed after 
the duel between Mr. Paul and Mr. Burdett to be the prevention, if pof- 
fible, of the premeditated mifchief. Thefe letters, with fome few com- 
ments by Mr. Tooke, form the fubftance of this Warning; to which is 
added an addrefs to the electors, figned Wiliam Place and William Adams, 
two of Sir Francis Burdett’s committee, explanatory of the communica- 
tions between them and Mr. Paul, in which they alfv accufe Mr. Paul of 
equivocation and falfehood. But as Mr, Paul has advertifed a pamphlet 
on the fubjet, itis poffible he may retort the charge upon his acculers, 


A letter to the Fleétors of the City and Liberties of Weflminfer. Contain- 
ng a Refutation oe - Calumnies of John Horne Tooke. By A. Hew- 
lings. Svo. Pp. 34. 1s. Chapple. 1807. 


* WHO can decide when Patriots difagree?” Mr. Hewlings, the ad- 
vocate of Mr. Paul, retorts the charge of falfehood on Mr. Tooke, to 
whom he gives the lie direct. In the firft place, Mr. Hewlings afferts that 
Sir Francis Burdett did give his affent to the dinner at the Crown and An- 
chor, and did agree to take the chair before Mr. Paul advertifed the din- 
ner; and he calls on Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Bofville to verify his aflertion. 
According to Mr. Hewlings, either Mr. Tooke has been guilty of falfe- 
hood, or the Baronet of hypocrify! Again, as to Mr, Tooke’s affertion 
that there were no habits of friendfhip or confidence between Sir Francis 
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and Mr. Paul, and that their acquaintance was but fix months old, Mr, 
Hewlings fays ‘it isa notorious falfehood,” p.15. And here Mr. H. 
refers to the different fpeeches of Sir Francis, in order to prove that the 
Baronet had confidence in Mr. Paul: either this muft have been the cafe, 
or Sir Francis * has moft fc andaloufly deceived the electors of Weftmin- 
fer.” The following letter is then introduced from Mr. Tooke to Mr. 
Paul, dated O@ober 15, 1806. 

** My dear Sir, 

“Iris a great mortification to me to be under the neceflity of declining 
your agreeable party on Friday next. But Tam precluded from all parties, 
except at my own houfe, from this time tll Mav next, when I hope again 
to be able to quit my dormoufe ftate. In the interval I truft to the com- 
paflion of my jriends, whofe heglth permits them in cold weather to travel 
fo far as to Wimbledon; and in that number, I mean of friends, and healthy 
friends, I hope for your long continuance ; being very truly, 

“ Your molt obedient Servant, 
“J. Horne Tooxr:z.” 


This is meant as an anfwer to Mr. Tooke’s affertion refpe@ting Mr. Panl, 
“he is a ftranger to us; we know no more of him than what the publie 
knows, Of Mr. Paul I know nothing, but that he was introduced to me by 
Sir Francis Burdett, and that he afterwards invited bimfelf to dine at my 
houfe on Sundays. I always treated him with civility, but have moft cau- 
tioufly avoided any other connection with him of any kind. There was 
fomething about him, with which it was impoflible for me to conneét my- 
felf.” Itis but fair to obferve, however, that no fuch inference can be 
drawn from the above note; which is no more than what a man of the 
world, like Mr, Tooke, would, as a matter of courfe, write to a man, of 
whom, though he did not like him, he fays, ‘1 always treated him with ci- 
vility.” 

In anfwer to Mr. Tooke’s aflertion, that Sir Francis Burdett ‘* had 
cautioufly avoided being a member of, or attending, any committee of 
Mr. Paul ;” Mr. Hewlings fays, ** It muft have been for the fake of ut- 
tering falfehood that.you afferted it; for every one knows, and you mutt 
know, that Sir Francis Burdett was chairman of the only committee Mr, 
Paul had during his election.” Again, Mr. Tooke afferts, that ** Sir Francis, 
after having fent the i000], to Mr. P.’s committee, fuppofed that he had 
now fatisfied all reafonable expectation from ‘him, and that he had no far- 
ther conne@ion with any thing that related to Mr. Paul, with whom he 
had determined in his own mind to have no private nor political concert, 
nor ever to purfue any meafure in conjunéction with him.” Qn this affer- 
tion, delivered with all the confidence of.a father confefor, Mr. Hew- 
lings thus remarks: ‘* This determination in the mind ot Sir Francis, ac- 
cording to your account, took place in November; yet, in February, at 
that memorable dinner at the Crown and Anchor (w hich unfortunately I 
could not attend), Iam told by a refpe@able friend, that Sir Francis de- 
clared he was ‘ joined with Mr, Paulin political union.’” Here the 
parties are completely at iffve—fome of them mutt have lied, and that 
mott egregioufly ; but which of them we thall not prefume to decide. But 
it is not fufficient for Mr. Hewlings to accuile Sir Francis and the fage of 
Wimbledon ; he extends his attacks to the electors of Wefiminfter, ac- 
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eufing them “ of ingratitude, and. that of the blackeft uature,” to Mr. 
Paul. He then, inthe true Jacobinical cant, fays that he is fure he 
fhall fee the country ‘funk to (into) the very lowe? (that is, /ower than the 
loweft) abyfs of mifery ;” and adds, ‘‘it is the folace of my life to think, 
that, in that day, I thall fee the reptiles, who now poffi{s power and authority, 
from accident and fervility, difrobed ot that power and that authority - and 
I fhall alfo fee thofe who have fed, with favage fenfuality, on the vitals of 
the country, anfwer to the country forall their enormities.” This is the 
very language of the French regicides! Mr. Abraham Hewlings con- 
cludes with a violent attack on the Marquis of Wellefley, whom he, more 
than indirectly, accufes of plunder and devattation, rapine and murder ! 
And this is the man who ftands forward asthe champion of truth! There 
ave a hope and expectation pretty plainly revealed in the ipeeches* and 
publications of a certain defcription of men in this ‘remap? , thata revo- 
lution will take place here on French principles ; and they fcem to contem- 
plate, with favage delight, the glorious fcenes of blood and profcription, 
which, they believe, will turn the fiate topfy turvy, and raife them on the 
ruins of the country ! 
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All the Talents’ ore land ; or a few Roc kets let uff at a celebrated Minif ry. 
Including Eljahs Mautte, and the Uti Poffidet: s, and other Pocms of tie 
fame Author. By Eminent Political Charagters. Part Il.  8yo, Pp. 
60. 2s. Stockdale, Pall Mali. 1807. 


THE two poems mentioned in the title page, as annexed to this Garland, 
are a fuflicient recommendation of the addition to the former riers 
kindly fupplied by the hand of genius for the brows of the late Min 
ters; and the public are much indebted to Mr. J. Stockdale for this va- 
luable colle@tion of political fatires. We fhall extract one or two of the 
flowerets which have not before met our eyes. 


* GREY’S LONG STORY; OR THE NEW MOUNSEER NONG TONG PAW, 
By the Author of the Bull of Pope Pius VII. 


‘* An I have not ballads made on you all,and fung to filthy 
tunes, let a cupof fack be my poifon.,’ 
Motto from Henry IV, felected by the Duke of Norfolk. 


“‘ My good Lord, the Vifcount, 
Ilad a tale to recount, 
And a long proand con to go through ; 
But with effing and anding, 
And not underitanding, 
Neither he nor his friends what was meant ever knew, 
O rare Monfieur Nong Tong Paw ! 


“* So he drew up a Lill, 
Such as with Grey-goofe quill 
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Ne’er was penn’d, for an Irth toleration 3 
Which turn’d all Ditleuters 
At once to conventers, 

By difpenfing with Faith in the nation. 


O rare Montieur Nong Tong Paw! 


‘¢ But honey, cried Pai, 
I ne’er afk’d for that, 
And Jouwn Butt aik’d for nothingz—confound ’em ! 
But to leave us alone, , 
With the King on his throne, 
Our religion and laws as they found ’em. 
O poor Monfieur Nong Tong Paw! 


‘At this Grenville fwore, 
(Thouga fo picus beiore,) 
That Statelm nor Saint it would ruffle, 
‘Vo be drage’d in a fray 
By this b landerin GREY, 
And be fiript to the fkin in the icuffle: 
Thiscomes of your Nong Tong Paw, 


“ Cries WHITBREAD, this ruin 
Is all of your brewing, 
With your bitters you’ve fpoil’d the whole vat ; 
Had you learnt to admire 
Church and King’s old entire, 
We had ne’er been thus ftale all and flat. 
O flat Monficur Nong Tong Paw! 


** Friend Howick, quoth Suerry, 
This farce is not merry, 
We're hifs’d by box, gallery, and pit, 
To exit our crew, 
And what would you all do? 
Like me, muit you live on your wit, 


Alas! Monfieur Nong Tong Paw ! 


ays Mafter Finance, 
ou've calla ibe w rone dance, 
And the bali is DIGhE up ‘midlt your parley ; 
Inftead ot * Jobun Boll,’ 
Your folemn numifku 
Has bawl’d ‘ O’er the Water to Charley.’ 
Awplague of your N Nong Tong Paw ! 


L 


‘ Nor waltz nor allemand 
Could vou underttand, 
Your cotton with blunders abounded ; 
Your Scotch tteps were bad, 
Tiith thuffie quite mad, 
And our dance prov'd contufion confounded ; 
So we’re out with your Nong Tong Paw. 
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** Now patriots all, 
Be warn’d by this fall, 
And take as the fureft of rules, 
That to ’mine church and throne, 
Though to the work prone, 
A blund’rer’s the worft of all fools : 
O poor Monfieur Nong Tong Paw !” 


This experimental leffon on the value of Plain Dealing, will, it is hoped, 
prove ferviceable to Lord Howick, in private life, for we truft he will ne- 
ver have another opportunity of difplaying a public one. We fthall ex- 
tract two of the fhort pieces which have a good deal of point. 


THE ONE TALENT WANTING. 
That Sueripan’s talents all fee without winking ; 
He’s a talent to balk, and a talent for drinking ; 
He’s a talent for wit, and a talent for fenfe, 
And a talent for fpending all other men’s pence: 
He’s a talent to fay, Burpert’s like a How ARD; 
gut to make that appear, he finds that it’s now hard; 
Iie’s a talent, we all know, for writing a play ; 
Buc the talent he wants—is the talent to pay. 


There is not a more defpicable political quack breathing than this man 
of many talents, ‘The Fourberies de Scapin would be eclipfed by his 
notable achievem yeag were they fairly secorded. His late attempt ad 
captandum tulgus, by his flattery of the ale-houfe keepers, and his abute 
oF police magiitrates, was truly worthy this Jack-pudding of Wetiminfier, 
It was, indeed, no bad electioneering trick ; though ma lerihanie as a 
legiflatice mea;ure it was at once defpicable and mifchievous. He aflerted, 
forfooth, with altonithing effrontery, that the police magiftrates were the 
touls of government; and then, with a meannels till more difguding, beaflirm- 
ed, that he meant nothing difrefpectiul to their Characters! If he under- 
ftvod the import of his own words, he uttered as grols a libel on that body 
of magiftrates as the language could fupply. ‘To be a tuol of government, 
means, if it lave any meaning, that a man is prepared to do an y thing 
which the government orders bim to do; and, confequenily, to facritice 
bis duty to his inter gts Now if a magiftrate do this, be 1s a perjured wretch, 
for he is bound | yy hls oath to adminifter ju {tice according to daw, and 
not according to the mandate of a minifter, or to that of any Mav, OT any 
party in exiftence. It Mr. Sheridan knew any inftance in which a police 

magifirate had been guilty of any. breach of his truft, in comphance with 
the requeft, or known withes, of the government, it was his duty to bold hi 
up to public fcorn, and to bring him to public juftice. If he knew neo 
fuch inftance, he advanced a bold faifehood, and proclaimed bimfelf a 
public flanderer. Again, if he really thought that the police magiiirates 
were luch miicreants as he veprefented them, why did he not oppole the 
bill by which they were continued, and which was at that very Ume in 
its progre fs throuch the Houle ? It was bis GUly io to dou, if he advanced 
whatbe believed to be titue. He was well told by Mr. Perceval, that the 

’ on] 
tween them which could by pofhbility afford the fmallett ground for quef- 
tioning the independence ct the latter was, that the former he!d thei fitua- 


judges were paid as well as the police inagiltrates: the 5 difference be- 
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tions for life, and the latter only for five years, unlefs the oe. 
fhould prolong 9 their exiftence by another act. ‘This difference, if Mr. §, 
deemed it eflential, he might have propofed to remove, by moving oe the 
magiftrates (iould alfo be appointed for life, But his ohjeG was not to 
improve but to declaim, and to fecure the votes of the publicans at a future 
election. It would be avery eafy maiter to prove that, if he had carried 
his bill (which, we do not believe, he either wifhed or expecied), it would 
have been produttive of confiderable mifchief. Independently of the total 
fubverfion of the old eftablifhed law of the land on the fubject of licences, 
and of the return to that very fyftem which the legiilature itfelf had declar- 
ed to be faulty and inefficient, it, was full of the mofit objectionable 
provilions. 

In his recantation, Mr. Shoridan is ftated to have fpoken in the higheft 
terms of two police magiftr tes, Mr. Reid and Mr. Giaham;  butas he 
once alluded to ** the luminous page of Gibbon,” which be afterwards ac- 
knowledged = he had never read, io is it certain tha: he never had catt his 
eye over the police bill, ar he would have known that the gentlemen in 
queftion were not police magifirates ; for the magiftrates of Bow-threet are 
{pecially excluded riage the operation of thatlaw. ‘The expence atiend- 


ing the police oflices is, we believe, limited by act of puimament; but the 
expences of Bow-fureet are regulated entirely by the will o. bis Majetiy’s 
Minifiers ; and they are underftood to exceed the xpences of fre ot the 


police offices. And if there were the leaft atetion for ca:ling any of 
the magiftrates the tools of government, the appellation might be applied, 
with lefs injuftice, to the two magifirates felected by Mr. Sheridan as ob- 
jeéts of his approbation, than to any other magiftrates whatever; for the 
firft of them enjoys, in addition to his falary as a magilirate, another fa- 
lary, of ete ans for his attendance at the Secretary of State’s Office ; 
and the lafi has alfo another falary (both falaries held at the pleafure of 
Minifiers) as infpector of convicts. But Mr. Sheridan recollected that one 
of thefe gentlemen was the friend of Lord Erftine, and the other fis ou 
Sriend, his trufiee, and his repre fentative at the Theatre. It is not intone 
ed to infinuate, in the mofi difiant way, that either of thefe magiftrates is 
in the leaft capable of violating his duty from motives of intereft ; or that 
they are not beth, in every refpe@, worthy of the fituations which they 
hold. Much lefs is it meant : intimate, that they are at all deferving of 
the praifes of Mr. Sheridan. We fhould {corn fo to libel them, But it 
would excite the indignation of a fteic to hear fuch a man prate about pa- 
triotifm and reform ; to hear the greatett fotin the kingdom reviling ma- 
giftrates, whofe duty it is to punifh drunkennels ; to hear the penfioner of 
a Prince declaim againft tools and parafites; to hear Mr. Sheridan, in 
fhort, talk of integrity, of honour, and of juftice! We will tear the matk 
from the face of this political h lie ee and when he prefumes to abule 
his betters, break his own wooden {word about his head. We have feen 
and applauded his father in the part of a King; but the fon, with his 
Punchinello tricks, ought to be hiffed off the political ftage, as he has al- 
ready been difcarded his own Theatre ! 

With apologies to our readers for this feeming digreflion, we proceed te 
extract another fhort piece, with whieh we fhall conclude our account of 
this new Garland, 
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** NOSMET REBUS SERVAMUS SECUNDIS ; 
or, 
o WEVER BRING AN OLD HOUSE OVER YOUR HEADS, 
‘* When P-rry’s wife noddle provok'd him to = . 
A fcrap of the Latin fo late learn’d by rote 
This “iberal adage he gave to the nation, 
As the T'aLents’ grand maxim for public falvation, 
* No/met rebus fervamus fecundus’ alone, 
No fuccour we lend to a tottering throne; 
To the profperous villain bow low and be civil ; 
And our very beft tapers {till hold to the Devi.” 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
TR — 


A [etter to Admiral Lord Keith, §&c. &c. &c. with Advice to the Captains 
who were under his Command, on the Suljet? of a Dutch Frigate, and five 
Sail of Dutch Indiamen, found at Anchor, upon his Lordjhip’s Arriv al at 
Simond’s Bay, July, 1795. 8vo. Pp. 22. Is. Stockdale, Pall Mall. 
1800. 

Anfwer to a Letter addreffed to Lord Keith by ** a Seaman’ on the Subje@ of 
Remuneration dee fae C la s made by his Lordfhip at the Cape of Good 
Hope, im July 17 Svo. Pp. 22. 1s. Stockdale, Pall Mall. 1806. 


THE writer of the Letter, who calls himfelf ‘* a Seaman,” applies to 
Lord Keith, in plain and refpeétful, but manly, language, for redrefs ona 
matter, in which it is certainly his Lordfhip’s ora to afford redrefs, if the 
facts ftated be correct. He fays, that, in July, 1795, when his Lordthip are 
rived, with a Britith fquadron, at Simond’s Bay, at the ae of Good 
Hope, he *‘ found lying there a Dutch frig: ite and five fail of Indiamen, all 
Dutch ;” that thefe (hips became lawful prizes, but that, poreitifiandine 
the various applications which have been made to the agents, no prize 
money has yet been obtained, although feveral of the ofiicers, who were 
entitled to receive it, are dead. Ile farther ftates, that the anfwer re- 
ceived to one of thefe applications was, * that the grant for the money was 
made out, and at the Treafury ; and that the moment his Lordthip could 
pet the grant, payment would be adverufed.” He therefore, very natu- 
tally, as it appears to us, calls on the commanding officer to take the ne- 
ceflary fteps for obtaining the payment of this money. He alfo adds an 
addrefs to the captains who commanded the different fhips on that oeca- 
fion, and makes a fimilar call upon them, 

But fimple and proper as this mode of proceeding muft feem to every 
impartial man, it has called forth the indignati on of “A Piece of a Seaman 
and Lover of Truth,” who deals very largely in pes ition, and very little 
in faéts. Ifthe man had committed murder, he could not be more feverely 
reprobated than he is for prefuming to addrefs Lord Keith on fuch a fub- 
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ject. The anfwerer, indeed, infinuates, though he does not venture to 
affert, that the létter writer has told a falfehood, and that there was no fri 
gate in Simond’s Bay, but only Indiamen. This is a plain fad, eafily af 
certained, and which certainly ought to be afcertained without delay ; was 
the frigate there or not, that is Whe quettion to be anfwered ; and if it wer 

there, how came it to be omitted in the account ? Let an anfwer be eval 
to thefe queftions without declamation and witheut wrath. There is a French 
adage, well worthy of recollection, ‘ a n’y a que la verité qui offenfe.” Why 
the feaman’s ftatement thould excite fo much anger, we cannot perceive; 
any more than we can fee how, if the frigate was not there, his complaint 
about prize money fhould be undeferving the attention of Lord Keith. Itis 
not attempted to be denied, that prize money isdue, on account ot the India- 
men at leaft, and tow ‘wr could a claimant apply with fo much propriety 
as to the commander of the fquadron ? We again fay, that.it is a duty which 
Lord Keith owes to his officers and men to attend to this complaint, and, 
if he have the power, to remove the caufe of it. The anfwerer doubts whe- 
ther the letter writer is a feaman, though he admits that he writes bad 
grammar; a Charge that comes with a peculiar good grace from the author 
of the following fentence: ‘* You mufi have dreamt of this frigate, till, at 
Jaft, like a notorious liar, who tells a lie repeatedly, till he believes it to 
be true; fo you, Sir, have at leatt believed this coinage of your fleeping 
thoughts,” &c.—Clodius accufat machos.—It is no @mpliment to the 
‘* Seaman” to fay that he writes better than his adverfary. 


4 Letter to thé Honourable and Right Reverend t@ Lord Bifhop of Durham, 
Prefident of the Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor, on 
the Principle ang Detail of the Mea/ures now under the Confideration of 
Parliament, for promoting and encouragmg Indujiry, and for the Relief 
and Regulation of the Poor. By Thomas Bernard, Efg. Svo. Pp, 62. 
Qs, Hatchard. 1807. 


IF the Houfe of Lords, who have on fo many occafions proved them- 

felves, in an et ‘pecial manner, the guardians of the laws, and the defenders 
of the conftitution, had not quieted our apprehenfions refpecting that 
curious progeny of prefumption and ignorance which Mr. Whitbread fo 
recently introduced into the Houfe of Commons, in the thape of a bill, 
and which that Houfe, firange to fay, after having ftripped the brat of 
fome few of its moft ftriking deformities, did not fcruple to adopt, we fhould 
have felt it our duty, in the review of this Letter, to enter pretty argely on 
the fubjeét. Mr. Bernard’s attention has been fo long dire¢ted to the fiate of 
the poor, that all his fuggefiions, on fuch a topic, are entitled to great con- 
fideration. And if he would divett himfelf of that pliant habit of appeal to 
the candour and liberality of thofe whom he addrefles, his produétions would 
carry very great weight with them. We obje@ to fuch appeals on this grounds 
Every body knows what Juhice and injuftice, right and wrong, truth and 
Sallehood, all words of potitive import, mean ; ‘but fearcely any two men 
can agree in their definition of fuch loofe and vague terms, as candour and 
liberality. They are the cant expreflions of that fpurious philan' bropy 
which has done fo much mifchief, of late; and while fuch men as Mr. 
Bernard, no doubt, affign the moft favourable interpretation to them, the 
profligate will ufe them as cloaks for debauchery, and the atheift as a veil 
for impiety, 
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There are two or three points of comparatively little importance, on 
which Mr. Bernard agrees. with Mr. Whitbread. The firft of thefe is the 
exemption of /abourers from the parith rate, But in the metropolis, fuch 
an exemption would be, in many inflances, not only a grievous evil, but a 
grofsinjuftice. In the firft place, the clafs of labourers is extremely numerous, 
and compofed of men of very different defcriptions ; many of whom earn 
more money, and are in all refpects more at their eafe, than the. lower 
clafs of tradefmen, Numbers of them alfo occupy houfes of confiderable 
rent, and let out to lodgers more than will pay the whole of it. And on 
what principle of juliice are fuch men to be exempted from parochial 
taxes, when the poorer fort of fhopkeepers and fimall annuttants are ren- 
dered fubjeé&t to them? If fuch a rule were adopted, in fome parithes, 
the effect would be to increafe the number of paupers, while it diminifhed 
the number of thofe who contributed to their fupport ; and, confequently, 
to produce a great increafe of the poor *s rate. The claule, too, which 
went to repeal that part of the 9th of George 1ft, which vuciiedes from 
parochial relief the pauper who refufes to enter the workhoufe, has the 
unqualified approbation of Mr. Bernard. A modification of that palt a&, 
fo as to veft a power in magiftrates to order relief in fuch cafes, according 
to their difcretion, would be extremely proper; but the total repeal of it, 
we are perfuaded, would be productive of great inconvenience, and tend 
materially to increafe the exifting burthens. 

There is one point on which Mr. Bernard differs from Mr. Whitbread, 
ona gro und which appears to us mott futile and unte nable. By one claufe 
in his bill, it was propofed that all contracts for the maintenance of the - 
poor in workhoufes fhould be by weekly rates per head. Mr. Bernard 
objects to this, becaufe it would tend to fill the parith-workhoufe with guefts 
—and bow ts this etieét to be produced ? By the intergft of the contraétor, 
— li he make a certain fum by boarding fifty papers, | be will get con- 
fiderably more than double that fum, if he ean drive a hundred poor per- 
fons into the houfe; and if he can fqueeze in a {till greater number, his 
profits will accumulate to a very great degree.” Why, to be fure, it res 
quires nO great fkill in arithmetic te difcover, that if fifty men will pro- 
duce one hundred pounds, a hundred men will produce at leaft double 
that fum, and fo onin progreflive proportion, But in the name of law and 
of common fenfe, how can the contraétor increafe the number of paupers 
inaworkhoufe? It is not to be fuppofed that either the overfeers or the 
magiftrates were to be the contractors, and we never heard of any other 
perfons who had the power of fending paupers into the workhoufe, 
“What the object of this claufe is,” fays Mr. Bernard, “1 have not 
acutenefs to comprehend.” Now tbis is jutt our cafe in refpeét of his 
objection. The object appears to us to be perfectly plain ; namely, at once 
to diminifh and to afcertain the expence of maintaining the paupers. We, 
indeed, fhould object to it, on a different ground-— trom a dread that the 
poor would not be fo well nourifhed as they ought to be. 

All Mr. Bernard’s other objections to different parts of the rejeéted bill 
are perfectly found and valid, and his remarks on the fubje bs are ex- 
tremely judicious and forcible. In fhort, fuch a rudis indigettaque moles 
as Mr. Whitbread attempted to cram down the throats of the public has 
feldom been feen ; and the public are very much indebted to any writer 
who undertakes to expofe its deformity, and to ridicule its pernicious 
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confequences. Mr. Bernard’s fentiments of Mr. Pitt’s poor bill, and of 
Mr. Pitt himfelf, do him honour, and are every way entitled to atten. 
tion, 

“In Mr. Pitt’s bill, your Lordhhip will recollect that, whatever doubt 
might have exifted as to fome claules, there were parts deferving of the 
mott u! qualified commendation, The arrangement ofthe diftrict Petty Sef. 
fions, and the regulation that all contradls for farming the poor fhould be 
fubject to their approbation ;—the parochial funds for the fick and aged, 
and the claule which enacted that ho fubfcriber to that fund fhould ever 
be fubject to removal for temporary ficknefs, or for the affliftance incidental 
to it—the relief granted in certain cafes to perfons having property—and 
the equitable hmitations, which that great man adopted, to prevent frau- 
dulent fettlements acquired by noation! refidence, sig marked the extent 
and capacity of his mind. If the honourable and refpectable member, 
who has propofed the prefent regulations, had attended fully to all the 
points of Mr, Pitt’s bill, he would have enjoyed the opportunity of increat: 
ing his veneration, and by his own eloquent teftimony of renewing and 
perpetuating our gratitude to the memory of THE GREATEST STATESMAN 
that this country ever poffefled ;—to the memory of a PATRIOT who, in 
defpite of external hottility and domettic treachery, preferved entire and 
uninjured the Britith Ifles, while empives mouldered around them; and by 
a dilinterefted fy ftem of finance, is, at this moment, the one individual, to 
whom B rit lin is indebted, as the friend, the guardian, and protector of the 
country.” 

And, Mr. Bernard might have added, a STATESMAN AND A Pas 
TRIOT, whofe virtues, and whole merits, Mr. Whitbread wanted either the 
capacity to appreciate, or the honefty to admit. 


Remarks upon a Bill (as amended by the Committee) * For promoting and 
encouraging of Indujiry aanes the labourmg Claffes of the Community, 
and for the Relicf and Regulation of the Neceffious and Criminal Poor, 
Ordered to be printed, 24th Feb. 1807.” By one of His Majefty’s Juf 
tices of the Peace. Svo, Pp. 32. 1s 6d. Bofton printed; Rivingtons, 
London, 1807. 


THIS magitftrate treats Mr. Whitbread’s bill in a lefs candid, liberal, and 
courtly manner than Mr. Lernard; but in a manner perfectly {uited to 
the fubject. We entirely agree with him that ‘ no bill ever called for 
piain dealing more firongly than this; which appears to the remarker to 
fet at nought, by fome of its provifions, the wifdom and experience of cen- 
turies; and, by others, to facrifice old and lawful interefts with unre 
{trained boldnefs.” He then diffects it claufe by claufe, from the preams 
ble to the finale ; alligning praife to fuch provifions as deferve it, but which 
are very few, and px inting out the abfurdity, the folly, and the injuftice of 
others. He flatly contradiéts the affertion, in the preamble, of the proved 
inefficacy of the exifting laws for the attainment of their objeét, which be 
fays ‘* is directly contrary to fact.” On the claufe which refpects the 
erection and regulation of {chools, the remarker’s obfervations are parucu- 
larly juti and forcible. 

“Concerning fchools in every parifh: it is doubtlefs highly defirable 
that the poor fhould be generally inftructed in reading, if it were only fot 
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this purpofe—that they may read the feriptures. As to writing and arith- 
metic; it may be que tioned, whether this de oree of knowlec oe might not 

roduce in them a difrelifh for the laborious occupations of Jife; in which 
cafe, the poor rate would be increafed indeed. Perhaps, in the numerous 
fchools already exifting, as many poor as is needful receive inftruétions of 
this kind; and as (doubtlefs) it is not intended to compel, a great propor- 
tion would probably decline this gratuitous inftruction. 

“ But fince, in all new and extenfive fchemes, dangers fhould be fore- 
feen, as well as benefits provided for; let us confider what might pof- 
fibly, and not very improbably, have been the confequence, if every poor 
man tn the kingdom had been able to read about fourteen years ago. At 
that time, and during fome following years, all arts and exertions were 
ufed to excite amongit the poor a hatred of our government, and a fond- 
nefs for revolution, Copies of the writings of the notorious Thomas Paine 
were difiributed by thoufands, and tens of thoufands. Perhaps the very 
ignorance which this bill purpofes to remove, tended in a confiderabie de- 
gree to the faving of our country from all the horrors in which a neigh- 
bouring country has been involved: but doubtlefs the admirers of a 
French E amperor, and of French liberty and happinefs, and the calum- 
niators of a ‘Britith King and \conititution, would even now prefent to the 

mafter and to the elder boys, in every fchool within London and Middlefex, 
a copy of the notable Hittory of Great Britain, lately publifhed by Mr. 
W. Belfham. Some printers alfo could fearcely find hands fuflicient to 
work off, and deliver out to itinerant diftributers among the reading poor, 
invectives againit the clergy and the Church of England,” 

This is the language of a man who does not haftily adopt any popular 
plan that the head of a vifion: ry philanthropitt may engender, but who 
wifely looks to confequences, before he either approves or rejects. Though 
we be not difpofed to argue from the abufe of a thing againft its w/e, yet 
there are many circumftances in the fituation of the poor which a wife man 
will contider well before he propofes any material alteration in the mode 
either of relieving their bodies, or of inftructing their minds, by an educa- 
tion that may render them difcontented with that ftate of life “to which 
it has ple: afed God to call them.” Much has been faid of the advantages 
derived from the fyftematic education of the poor in Scotland, and no 
doubt they are a more honeft, jnduftrious, and fober race of men than the 
fame defcription of perfons in England ; but though education may hav 
contributed to produce this effe&t, they muft be very fhort-fighted indeed, 
and have a very fuperficial know! edge of human nature, who fuppofe that 
the effect refults from education alone ; and that the genius, temper, and 
difpofition of the people have had no thare in producing it, Itis a mat- 
ter, however, of great importance, not to be haftily decided, and, in ow 
eftimation, very far indeed above the capacity of Mr. Whitbread. If we 
had not thought fo before the bill came forward, the bill itfeli would heve 
convinced us of the fact. 

Endlefs litigation and difpute would be generated by thofe claufes of the 
bill which refer the decifion of certain points to the vefry ; the molt im- 
proper of all tribunals to decide. ‘The unde of voting, too, there is highly 
objectionable. | 

‘Very doubtful is the expediency of this claufe, giving two votes (in 
veltries) to perfons rated at one hundred pounds; three, to one hundred 
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and fifty; and four, to two hundred and more. Why ftop at 200/? Becaufe 
it includes moft manufaGurers ? In many villages, where veftries are thinly 
attended, the effect would be, that one man, little qualified for fuch a truf, 
would determine every queftion. But darge property fufficiently makes up 
in veftries, by influence, for the want of more than a fingle vote. And if 
an individual perfon is to have more than one vote @ a vefry, for the pro- 
tection of his property; then, why not on all othér occafions, efpecially 
for members of parliament ?” 

We defy Mr. Whitbread to anfwer this laft queftion fairly without con- 
demning his own plan, of regulating the number of votes by the quantum 
of property. Property fhould have its due weight, which it has not in the 
prefent fiate of parliamentary reprefentation ;—but extend the principle, 
according to Mr. Whitbread’s notion, and we fhould have an ariflocracy 
of wealth, which is the moft odious of all ariftocracies, becaufe it does not, 
of neceffity, include either birth, worth, or talent, and would very often 
poffels neither. 

By one of the claufes, it was propofed to enable a parifh which paid 
more than double, in poor rates, the average rate of the whole county, to 
claim, through the medium of the magiftrates, a fufficient fum from the 
county ftock to reduce the rate fo far as not to make lefs than double the 
average rate. This claufe the remarker condemns very ftrongly, and very 
juftly ; and he clearly fhews its pernicious confequences to the landed in- 
tereft. His obfervations are well worth attention. He thus concludes 
them. 

** But why did the legiflature decline to equalize the land-tar? Becaufe 
a very large portion of the lands within the kingdom had lately changed 
owners, by purchafes made with an efpecial view to the proportion of 
land tax charged upon them. So, property in manufacturing, and other, 
places, has been purchafed with a view to the refpective amount of the 
poor rates. If fuch a claufe as this muft become part of a flatute, let a 
little provifo be added ;—that this claufe fhall not take effeét until fifty, or 
rather a hundred, years after pafling the aét. Future purchafers of land 
may then conjecture about the value of their new property: thofe who 
lately purchafed (having .paid the full price) will ftill have fome caufe for 
complaint. Without fuch a provifo, the value of land, in agricultural 
diftriéts, manufaCtories being numerous in the country, would inftantly 
fink about 20 per cent. This claufe was, probably, no part of the origi- 
nal bill; but toifted into it (out of doors) by fome bold manufa¢turers, 
who fancied the ofcitancy of country gentlemen to be much greater in de- 
gree than itis. Surely, when the propofed claufe fhall be duly proclaimed, 
the found will awaken them from the deepeft repofe that was ever enjoyed, 
after the hardett fox-chafe, and fome tankards of the beft Oober.” 

On the claufe for exempting certain houfes from poor rates, the author's 
remarks are very judicious, ‘If houfes fhould be exempted from poor 
rates, many landlords would, and all might, advance the rent in full pro- 
portion to the exemption, and thus pocket all the benefit.” ‘To be fure 
they would, juft as the owners of land in Ireland would advance their rent, 
in proportion to the exemption from tithes, if tithes were to be abolifhed 
there, as propofed by fome of the philanthropic reformers of the age- 
** And fince rates muft be levied; but are loft to a great amount by the 
difhonefty as well as by the difability of {mall occupiers; why fhould not 
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tenements under five pounds not exempted by juftices (as above propofed) 
be affefied to the /andlord, leaving it to him tg indemnify himfelf by the 
rent? Perhaps it would be expedient to provide, that, in all fuck cafes, 
where a tenant has refufed to pay his rate, the fame fhall be thenceforth 
charged by the landlord. But if this exemption muft take place, let the 
bufinefs be fhortened, and much time and trouble faved, by extending it 
only to thofe occupiers who have two legitimate children, under 12 years 
of age, and who, al/o, either inveft money in the pvor’s fund before men- 
tioned, or are members of fome friendly fociety.” 

It would, no doubt, be defirable in many, if not in all, cafes, to give 
recourfe to-the landlord, where the tenant refufes to pay. Ly fuch a re- 
gulation the landlord would take fpecial care not to let his houfe to a te- 
tant who was not an honeft and a refponfible man. But there fhould al- 
ways be an option allowed to the parifh to apply cither tu the tenant or to 
the landlord: the law very wifely makes the tenant refponfible, becaufe 
he has always property on the premifes, which may be feized in a fummary 
way for the rate; whereas if the landiord only were refponiible, mach 
trouble and expence would attend any compulfory procets for nayment, 
and in many inftances the rate would be lott; for there are dithonett 
landlords as well as difhoneft tenants. We thall make one extract more 
from the ‘‘conclufion” of this very fenfible tract, containing imattes 
which we very ftrongly recommend to that exemplary guardian of the 
morals of the poor—to that conlillent champion of the interetis of the 
publicans—Mr. Ricuarp BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

“ Amoneft the means which might be devifed for promoting the pur- 
pofes aciually expreffed in the title of the bill, perhaps none would be more 
ufeful, and none are more wanted than this :—a more effectual refraini of 
ALEHOUSES, and of the number of them. Licenfes are multiplied much 
too eafily, and reduced in number too rarely ; and the maintaimiag of good 
order and rule in them is moft lamentably neglected. To thefe public nui- 
fances (for fuch they generally are) may be afcribed (in a very great de- 
gree) the corrupted morals, and the impaired health, of the labouring 
clafs, and perhaps one-fourth of the poor rates. For not only the money 
actually spent in them is to be confidered, but the time and wages lolt by 
labourers to their families, and their fervices loft to the public; the idle 
and vicious habits contracted; the late hours kept; the confequent difio- 
lute intercourfe of the fexes; the ruined conftitutions and fhortened 
lives of multitudes, whofe fumilies are left tu the paryh ; all which, taken 
together, contribute, in a moft high degree, to the increafe of the public 
burthens. Surely, among the a&s of magiftrates, not any One Is attended 
with a more awful refponfibility, than the granting of additional licenj.s,or to 
improper perions, or in imprope r fituations, lor the keePing Ol ALENIOUSES; 
thefe perpetual fources of diforder and tumult, vices and crimes, po- 
verty and poor rates ” 

If the author had recolle@ed that Mr. Samuert WHITBREAD was a 
BREWER, he would have ceafed to wonder that /uth regulations, whic! 
would have done more to benefit the poor than all the ether provifions o! 


the bill, formed no part of 
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Remarks on Mr. Whitbread’s Plan for the Education of the Poor ; with Ob- 
Jervations on Sunday Schools, and on the State of the Apprenticed Poor, 
By James Parkinfon, Hoxton. §vo. Pp. 34. Symonds. 1807. 


MR. Parkinfon is evidently a man of a¢tive benevolence, and of the 
beft intentions; and as far as he contends, that ‘ the plan propofed by 
Mr. Whitbread muft cruth thofe inftitutions to which religion, morality, 
and the good order of fociety, are already moft highly indebted ; and that 
the eftablifhments which were to fucceed thefe will fail in two moft material 
points—the promoting of induftry, and the inculcation of religious fenti- 
ments,” we perfectly agree with him: as we alfo do in the praifes which 
he beftows on Mr. Plemley, the worthy reétor of Shoreditch, than whom 
a man of founder religious, moral, and political principles, or one more 
zealous in the difcharge of his important duties, is not to be found. Happy 
are we to learn, that the parochial Sunday fchool of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, was founded on his recommendation, and on the conviétion, enforced 
by him, ‘that mere literary education, unaccompanied by the inculcation 
of moral and religious priticiples, was a gift which it was almoft certain would 
prove highly injurious, both to the giver and receiver.” If we have been 
oe informed, there is no parifh in which fach a fchool was more 

wanting; becaufe there is none in which vice and immorality flourithed 
more abund: intly, But we muft differ toto celo with Mr. P. in beftowing 
unqualified praife on, the literal fentiments which influenced the author of 
that claufe in Mr. Whitbread’s bill, which allowed the fcholars to go to 
any place of worthip to which their parents might chufeto fend them, or, 
in other words, to none at all; foras Mr. P. truly obferves as to the mea- 
fure itfelf, there would be no poffible means of afcertaining whether the 
boys went to any place of worthip or not; and the probability i is, that they 
would pafs the fabbath, either in idleneis, or in fomething indi So 
that in fact they would have no religious inftruction at all. What Mr. 
Whitbread’s motives were, it is not for us to conjecture; but no motive 
could jufiify the meafure which went to give a legal fanction to that fin of 
Schi/m which the Scriptures reprobate. Indeed, it was a melancholy tafk 
to obferve the loofe notions which prevailed in the Houfe of Commons, 
during the laft fefion, on the fubject of infufing religious principles into 
the minds of the rifing generation. It feemed to be a matter of perfect in- 
difference to the members, whether they were brought up as Proteftants, 
Romanifts, Methodifis, Calvinifts, Quakers, Baptifts, Anabaptifts, or 
Unitarians. In fhort, it feemed as if none of them had at all attended 
to the fubjeét, or that they had never read the fcriptural denunciations 
againit fchifm, or the fupplicatory claufes in the Litany relating thereto; 
and that they knew not what conftituted a Church. 
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There are good grounds for Mr. P.’s apprehenfions, that the parents of | 


poor ehildren would not fuffer them to go to fchool every day ; and, confe- 
quently, for the apna which he gives to Sunday over daily fchools. 
He muft know very little, however, of churchwardens and overfeers, if he 
thinks that they are better judges of the treatment of the poor, or 
more vigilant guardians of them, than the magifirates; and he is-egre 
gioufly miftaken both as to the Jaw and the fac, in fuppofing that when 
the parifh has bound their children apprentices, the overfeers have nothing 
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more todo with them. The overfeers are the reprefentatives of their na- 
tural guardians, and it is their duty (for the breach of which they are 
punifhable) to extend a parental fuperintendance over them during-their 
guardianthip, and to take fpecial care that they are properly treated. 
And in many = in Saint Luke’s, Saint Andrew’s Holborn, Ifing- 
ton, Saint Saviour’s Southwark, feveral parifhes in the City of London, 
and no doubt in many alias this duty is moft confcientioufly performed. 
Lord Kenyon delivered his opini ion with fo much mares and decifion on this 
fubject, that we did not conceive that any man who had turned his atten- 
tion to the poor could poflibly have been ignorant of it. If, then, “ the 
officers of the parifh of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, had upwards of feventy 
children apprenticed out in furrounding parifhes, of the ftate of whom they 
were entirely ignorant,” it was a fpecies of ignorance we hope peculiar, 
and certainly moft difgraceful, to them. Asthe apprentices refided in the 
furrounding pavithes, too, their conduét was highly criminal, and they had 
not the fhadow of an excufe for it. It was their duty to afcertain that they 
were properly treated, if they had lived even in a remote part of the king- 
dom. Itis neverthelefs highly expedient, on all accounts, to bind parifh 
children apprentices within their own parifhes, wherever proper mafters 
can be obiained ; but let it not be fuppofed for a moment that, if they are 
bound out of the parifh, it is not the duty of the overfeers to vilit them 
occafionally, or at leaft, by fome means or other, to take care that their 
treatment is fuch as it ought to be. 


A New Sujiem of Domeftic Cookery, formed upon Principles of Economy, 
and adapted to the Uje of Private Families. By a Lady. Second Edi- 
tion, confiderably enlarged and improved ; to which are now added ten Il- 
luftrative Plates. Small 8vo. Pp. 586. 7s Od. snuenay 1807. 


THIS is really one of the moft pradtically-ufeful books of any which we 
have feen on the fubject. The lady who has written it, has not ftudied 
how to form expenfive articles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegance 
with economy. She has given her directions in a plain fenfible manner 
that any body can underftand; and thefe are not confined merely to 
cookery, but are extended to a variety of objeéts in ufe in families; by 
which means the utility of the book is very much increafed indeed. 
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A General Pronouncing Diionary, fhewing at one View the Orthography, 
Explanation, Accentuation, and Pronunciation, of all the pureft and mot 
approved Terms in the Englijh Language, according to the prejent Practice 
of the mofi eminent Lexicographers and others, Vy William Enfield, M.A. 
Author of Elements of Natural Philofophy, &c. &c, 18mo. Pp. 
336. 3s 6d, Crotby. 1807. 


IN a very modeft preface, Mr. Enfield obferves, that the editor of fuch 
a work as this nas little to do, ** but to familiarize the mind to knowledge 
already extant, and to endeayour, by a lucid arrangement of the materi- 
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als of his predeceffors, to fmooth the path of fcience.” Humble as fuch 

retenfions are, the taik is one which requires the exercife both of confi- 
derable judgment and of great induftry ; and it is but common juftice to 
fay, that Mr. Enfield has difplayed both, in the compilation and arrange. 
ment of the ufeful little vc lume before us. 


An Abridgment of the Roman Iifory, from the Foundation of the City of 
Rome to the Diffolution of the Wehern Empire. Written on a Plan caleu- 
lated to affijt the Memory. By Si phia N. Ziegeuhert, Author of the Epi- 
tome of the Hitlory of England, 2 vols. Crown O¢tavo. Pp. 906, 
16s. Hatchard. 1807. 


THIS Abridgment is written on a plan perfe@ly novel, at leaft to us 
In order to afift the memory ; the anéteals only of proper names are elven, 
and the young reader is left to fearch for the names themlelves. This appears 
to be very well calculated to anfwer the intended purpofe ; and the lady 
is entitled to great commendation, as well for her ingenuity in the inven- 
tion of fucha plan, as for her ability and judgment ia the execution of her 
work, The following extract from ber preface will place her feutiments 
and her principles ina proper point of view. 

** It is the indifpentable duty (and furely never more fo than in the pre- 


fent day) of every parent, and every other perfon having the charge of 


youth, to inftil into their minds a juft idea of their Almighty Creator, by 
they enjoy, and 
whence they flow. Religious principles can never be too early imbibed, 
The impreflions made in childhood are feldem to tally effaced, and furely 
thofe of religion ought to be the firft: it is the mofi eflential part of ane 
cation*, the only fure bafis of our happinefs here and herealter, our con 
fort in affli@ion, our folace on the bed of death, and our fure hope of 
eternal falvation,’ 

We with to fee every inftruCtor of youth imprefled with thefe fentiments, 
The book is accompanied with tables of the proper names, with references 
to the pages in which they appear. 


pointing out to their obfervation the various blefiings 


The Family Shakefpeare. In Four Volumes. Smatl 8vo. Pp. 1720. 


liatchard. 1807. 


‘“ THOUGH the works of our immortal bard,” fays the editor in his 
preface, ** have been prefented to the public in a great variety of editions, 
and are already the ornament of every library, and the delight of every 
reader, I flutter myfelf that the prefent publication may fill claim 
the attention and obtain the bation of thofe who yalue every lite- 
rary production ia proportion to thi gs which it may preduce in a reli- 
gious and mora! point of view. A: Wl I belicve, be univerfally acknow- 
ledaed, that few authors are fo eatin as SUAKESPEARE;: but his 
warmeft admirers muft confels, that his plays contain much that is vulgar, 
and much that 1s indelicate; and that, in compliance with the tafie of the 


age in which be lived, be inferted fome things which ought to be wholly 
omitted, and others which might be rendered unexceptionable by a very 
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little alteration. Itis jufily obferved by the author of that elegant Effay, 
jn which SHAKESPEARE is vindicated from the illiberal attacks of Vou- 
TAIRE, that ‘ there are delicacies of decorum in one age unknown to 
another age; but whatever is immoral, is equally blamable in all ages ; 
and every approach to ob{cenity is an offence, for which wit cannot atone, 
nor the barbarity or the corruption. of the times excufe.’ On this princi- 
ple I have omitted many fpeeches in which SHAKESPEARE has been 
tempted ‘to purchafe laughter at the expence of decency,’ in fcenes, for 
which all the wit of Falfiaff can furnith no apology ; but I truft that nothing 
is omitted which the reader ought to regret. For thofe who obje& to fuch 
alterations, there are many editions of SHaKESPEARE $ with all his im- 
perfections on his head ;’ but it is hoped that the prefent publication will 
be approved by thofe who with to make the-yoyng reader acquainted with 
the various beauties of this writer, unmixed with any thing that can raife 
a blufh on the cheek of modelty.” 

An edition of this kind was certainly very much wanting; for the plays 
of Shakefpeare, in their original ftate, contain fo many indelicate and 
obfcene paflages, that they cannot, with propriety, be put into the hands 
of young perfons. ‘The editor has only excluded fuch pafiages, and made 
now and then a verbal alteration, and has made no additions of his own, 
The plays he has felected are ¢wenty in number. The fir? volume con- 
tains, The Tempeft, Midfummer Night’s Dream, Much ado abdut No- 


‘thing, As You Like It, and ‘The Merchant of Venice; the fecond, The 


Twelfth Night, Winter’s Tale, King John, King Richard I, and the firft 
part of King Henry 1Vth; the third, the fecond part of King Henry 1Vth, 
King Henry Vth, King Richard If!, King Henry VIII, and Julius Czfar ; 
the fourth, Macbeth, Cymbeline, King Lear, Hamlet, and Othello. 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 
LETTERS TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR TROY, TITULAR ARCHBISHOP? 
OF DUBLIN, 

By the Reverend William Hales, D.D., late Profefor of the Oriental Languages 
in the Univerfity of Dublin, and Reéor of Kiillifandra, in Ireland. 
[Continued from page 326. ] 

FOURTH LETTER. 

Dec. 3, 1803. 
Je vois tous les jours, que la Religion Romaine fait de mauvais Sujets, 
en reconnoiffant une Puiffance etrangere fuperieure a celle du Pays ; 
nos Eveques ne font pas Francois, mais Sujets du Pape! 
“I fee every day, that the Romih Religion makes bad Subjects : 
our Bihops are by no means Frenchmen, but Subjects of the 
Pope !” 7 
Lettre du Mad, de Pompadour, @ JI, Monte/quieu. 
Rev. Sir, . ; 
MY laf Letter concluded with a declaration diametrically oppofite to 
yours, and from equally refpectable authority: that “‘ the Oath of Allegi- 
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ance in queftion contained nothing contrary to the principles of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church ;” and, confequently, Dr. Butler and his Suffragans 
did noi confider it * contrary to the Faith delivered to the Saints ;” nor were 
they ceterred by any qui alms of ** confcience’”’ trom ** taking the Oath and 
fubforibing the Deciaration ;” which we are given to underttand from your 
declaration that you and your coadjutors have “ refufed” to do. It] have 
injured you by this furmife, you are at liberty to remove any ill impref- 
fion of the loyalty of your ‘* real principles,” by explicitly fiating the 
faéts, when and where you took the Oath and figned the Declaration. I 
am credibly informed, however, you did not take the oath while Bithop of 
Ofiory, and that only four priefis in the county of Kilkenny then took it, 
Whether you have taken it fince your tranflation (by the Pope) to the Ti- 
tular Archbrfhoprick of Dublin, you can bett inform me and the public; 
and whether your formerly declining to take it may not bave contributed 
to your promotion, Had the See of Rome intended to mark its approba- 
tion of the Oath of Allegiance, it would bave promoted fome one of the 
Muntier prelate s, who fo anxioully fiept forward to vindicate their ‘ Ke- 
ligiwus Tencts’ trom the toul imputation of difloyalty ; either Doclor Butler 
himfeli, or Lord Dunboyne, both alhed to the ‘iuftrious Houte of Or- 
mond, or elle Doctors kyan, M Kenna, or Moylan, not interior perhays 
jn talents to youriclf; and, indeed, we have abundant reafon to collec 
from Doctor Butler's jutiification, that Avs exclufion was owing to his 
loyalty : 

* A report,” fays he, * was quickly circulated, that the Reman Ca- 
tholic Bithops of Munfier were‘ all excommunicated by his H 
countenancing fuch an wnprety ;—that ** a report had certainly reached 
Rome, that the Irth Catholic Clergy, by the Oath of Allegiance, had 
fhaken off the Pope’s fupremacy > In Spirit uals ?’—And thouvh he wrote a 
Jong memorial foon after, in Sey tember 1775, to Cardimal Cattelli, Pref- 
dent of the C ngregat tion de Py opaganda fide, fteting the er 
which the Munatfter Prelates had proceeded, and  dema 


shines ior 


unds upon 
nding Gays he) to 
know aueey pew objection they had to our conduct,” the Cardinal 
poftponed anfwering bis memorial, until fourteen months 
fent him the following /aconic cenfure; if Do@tor Butler 
anfwer, as he infinuates, and not an extrac only, 
fufpedt, from the abruptnels of the conclufion : 


after, and then 
gaye the whole 
as we have realon to 


Per illufiris et Reverendifime Domine, uti Frater 
Debitum verum confuetumque erga hance Sasctam Sedem ob/equium 


ee 


, omni 
no poftulare videbatur, ut nibil in re tante momenti ftatuendum cenferetis, 
niii confulto prius Pontifice maximo; cujus fententia eo etiam magis a 
vobis expectari poterat, quod nulla vi, nullace lege ad eam Formulam ex-+4 
promendam adigebamini. Hoc eff quod Sanctifimum Domirnum notrum, 
et fanctam hanc Conegregationem haud levi moleftia afficit. —Ceterwm De- 
um precor, ut amplitudinem veliram fofpitem diutiflime fervet, &c. 
~— 93 Nov. 1776. J, M. CarpinaLis CASTELLI. 
* Moft Niuftrious and Rev. Lord, and Br 


other, 
a y our duty and cuftomary ob, ejuiou/ne/s 


abfulutely to require, that, ina matter of fo great mument, ye thouid 
have jud: loed ihat nothing’ought to be determined without having previoufly 
conjulted the Sovereign Pontiff; whote judgment might 
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awaited by you the more ealily, as ye were not 
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confirdined by any cegr 





o/s towards this Holy See feemed | 
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pulfion, or by any law, to produce fuch a Formulary. This it is that has 


aflected our moft Holy Lord, and the Congregation, with no flight un- 
eafinefs.—But I pray God that he may very long preferve your Lordthip. 
3. is CaRDIN NaL CASTELLI. 
“ To his Lordfhip James, Archbilhop 
of Cathel, Thurles.” 


This decides the point, that a Formulary, as Dr. Butler obferves, ** deny- 
ing the Pope’s Supremacy in ¢emporals, and difclaiming thofe tenets imputed 
to the Roman Catholic religion, was thought reprehe aftble at Rome:” and 
hence, as the Court of Rome has always o ppofe ‘d and obftructed the allegi- 
ance of the Roman Catholics from the days of Henry VIII, it will ever con- 
tinue, fo long as it pofiefles the means ; fo long as * the y-acknowledge a fo- 
reign (and hotti le) power, fuperior to that of the country ;” fo long as the 
Romith hierarchy and clergy are liege * fubjecis of the Pope,” bound by 
oaths of allegiance to him at their ordination as Priefis, and conflecration 
as Bifhops, utterly incompatible with their allegiance to the Crown; and 
fo long as the Pope of Rome is fufiered to retain under a Protefiant Go- 
vernment, bya glaring political /oleci/m, a great ecclefiattical pane have, 

exclufive of the C rown, al id involving a confiderable temporal } i urifdiction ; 
and this, too, at a time when the patronage of ecclelattical bene fices has 
been reclaimed and recovered from the Pope by every ten Catholic 
country in Europe; and very lately, in France, jormally refcinded by the 
new eccleliattical oye of that country.—Jas eft et ab Laojle docert: 

To permit, indeed, the Court of Rome ftill “ to ftab in the~dark” the 
vitals of the Couttittion to hold out powerful rewards and cenfures to 
the Romith eeclefiaflical body im this coy ntry, tempting them to retufe or 
to violate their allegiance to the Crown, is furely to keep alive the embers 
wud cherifh the feeds of fedition and rebellion in this hitherto ill-fated 
jilanc 1; more efpecially, when the Papal a/cendancy has been fo dangeroufly 
incre: fed by the lavith grants of political power in the elective franchif ; 
and repeal of the 7 renal laws i by their admifji ion to the b: ir—Dy the elta- 
blithing a Popih hininiat at Maynooth, with a vevenue or Sides ment 
equal, if not fuperior, to that of the only Proteflant Univerfity in the king- 
dom; and by that ftrange policy recommended by the late Edmund Burke, 
and rather prec ‘ipitately purfued by aon Britith Adminifira- 
mons, down to the aulpicious era of the Unio: 

‘ That the only method of retaining Ireland in obedience to the Britith 
Crown, and maintaining the connection between the two countries, was the 
efablifiment of Popery in Ireland; and that the arreconcileable difference 
of the eltablithed religion of the ve ibitants of the two nations would be 
the ind./oluble cement of peace and union between them!!!" 

‘The example of Dr. Butler and his loyal affociates eitablifhes the truth 
of the obfervation, which you Impeach, Sir, that * Roman C ee (even 
Predates) may be better than the tenets of ther religion?” For that the * 
ous tenets amputed to them’ by our legiflature are ju ily imputed, we n 


‘ i iy 
} 5 . , 7 : ; ’ : | qi 44 
collect from the Decrees of therm General ( OUHCIIS, elpec! Lily of the 460) 
’ “a a — P ‘ ° tann 
Council of Lateran, and Council of Conttance, conkrmed 1 by the Couric 


of Trent; fanctioning the extermination of heretics, when feafibles and 


>» atith GUl= 


; ‘ , 2 ? ’ . ; 
reeing that ‘“* no faith ws to be kept with heritics, to the detriment of the 
ci urch, ie ju dice of the Roman Catholic re/igion ;” and trom the Nun- 
» Gh: Li nt's official letter, reprovating the fimilar oath of allegiance, pro- 
4 ~ Po | b 
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pofed in 1768, (rather more explicitly a and unguardedly than Cardinal 
Cajtelli) * as unlawfil in its hg extent, and as invalid, null, and of no 
affect in its natur re fo that it can by no means bind and oblige the confci- 
ences’ (ot nae thodoxr Catholics See e the Hibernia Dominicana, and Bifhop 
W oodwa rd, 

And [ now | asihtichy call upon you, Sir, if anxious in reality for the /e. 
curity of the eltablifhed Conftitution, and the /atisfadction of your Proteit- 
ant tellow-fubjects, to ftate, fairly, fully, and explicitly, ‘* without any eva- 
fon, equivocation, or mentai relervation whatfoever,” what are the oaths 
you have taken, and are confcientioufly determined to obferve? and what are 
thefe » other oaths which you refuse to take, and your confcience condemns ? 

CRIiTo, 
FIFTH LETTER. 
Feb, 28, 1804, 
Nunquam te failant animi fub Vulpe latentes, 
“+ Never be duy ped by box-like ac bats tion.” Hor. 
Rev. Str, 
latt Letter, publithed Dec. 3, 1803, ended thus :—** What are’ the 
caths you have taken, and are confelentioufly di termined to obferve? and 
what are thole other oaths which you refule to take, and your confcience 
condemns ?’—Thefe interefting and important quefiions, echoed from your 
own laft Paltoral Exhortation, were furely entitled toa fpeedy and explicit 
an{wer on your part; that they might well have been fulved long fince, by 
yourlelf, in propria perjona, without any diminution of your titular dignity, 
through the fame channels of public intelligence in which that polemical 
charge was fo oflentatioully blazoned forth. But what has been the actual 
refult ? after a lapfe of two months nearly, a long-winded and adulatory 
** Vindication,” by proxy, appears, at the unconicionable price of four 
Sirllings } Biitith— 


‘ Though da/f a-crown o’erpays his fweats-worth.” Swirr. 


Written ina barbarous dialect and motle y fiyle, a do: wnright lingua Fran 
ca, (p. 25) turely not by a:native Roman Catholic of Dublin,” as idly 
perfonat ted, but rather by fome Llrench Emi grant, who might reafonab ly 


complain, in the mitt of our metropolis, like the exiled Ovid i in Pontus :— 
Barbarus Ac ego fum, guia non inteligor ulh ! 

Here, lama Barbarian, becaule not underfiood by any !” 
And who, with fingular telicity, thus deferibes himfelf and his uncouth 
production, abounding in aukward ridicule, grofs inve¢tive, and hardy 
mifreprefentation :-—‘*t Ah, mon Dieu, to be fo argumentative and fo ridi- 
culous ’’—"* Obterve how the phra/e gets corpulent, in proportion as the 
common fenfe manifeftiv pines away !”’—This miferable vindicator and ful- 
fome adulator of an Infh FE et whom he ftyles, Roman Catholic 


Archbiyjhop in the Church of Dublin,” oficioufly dubbing him, though un- 
ae enfed, the Coadjulor ot his Grace the - Archb hop, the only Prelate in the 
Church or See ot Dublin recogni 4 by the Contututio n, has, in an evil 
ace * taken up the cudge SP fur his triend, and probably his patron, al- 


ready orm expectancy, wie h the latter was either unable or unwilling to 
ste 1. . ’ P . 
wield himfelf, and after expending not lefs than 236 pages of lus abund- 


ant * tedtoulnels” on that redoubtable champion the- Yeoman, and his 
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quthoritics, difpatches the puny Criro ina fingle leaf! which I hall here 
sepublifh entire, as a fpecimen of his matter and his manner 


‘© Appendix. 

‘ T have referved this place for the gentleman calling himfelf Crito; and 
muft be brief and diftinét. 

I. “ As to Hufs and Wickliffe, and Sigifmund and the Council of Con- 
ftance, I only tay, that as he knows nothing* but what he could pick up 
from vulgar and polluted fources, he cannot appear entitled to my notice, 
jn the mind of a reader who has arrived thus far in this pamphlet. Shall 
I confute again the fame nonfenfe iffuing from a man who confounds 


‘tranfubftantiation with the real prefence; 2. ¢. the unreformed doétrine 
Pp 5 


fof the Mafs] with the principal reformed doctrine? [When did this re- 
form happen ?] 

II. “‘ He charges Doéor Troy with refuling to take certain oaths, and 
he wifhes to kuow what oaths they be.—[N. B. Doctor Troy charged him- 
felf.]—Anfwer, Who are you, Crito; and by what title do you claim the 
right of being anfwered by Doétor ‘Troy ?—The oaths he means are the 
renegade oaths againtt Peter’ S primacy and the auoutt Sacrament. 

If. “* Some Bithops, Doctor Troy mentions, [w here ?}] fcrupled to take 
the Oath of Allegiance ; whence Crito infers, that Door Troy fcrupled 
[to take] it.—[A falfe inference }—Anfwer, Pity the Bithop did not inform 
{for fuch a crime] againtt the dead! Doétor Troy took that oath immedi- 
ately on his arrival in Ireland, [in what year?] and decided thofe Bifhops, 
of whom he fpeaks, [where ?] to take it. 

IV. ‘* Doctor Butier, who pleaded for this oath, was not made Titalar 
Archbifhop of Dublin.—Anfwer, No, but Doctor Troy ; whom HE recom 
mended [to whom ?} for his eminent loyalty ; who hi ad [having] received 
the thanks of the then Viceroy, [who was he ?] on that account of loyalty, 
was made Titular Archbifhop [by the Pope]. 

V. “* With regard to the text for rather, motto of Letter IV] from the 
Dutch manufactured Novel, called Pompadour’s Memoirs, I am happy to 
find, that Crito reads French, and has great Bibliographical information,— 
{N. B. Crito, in kindnefs, will increafe his happinefs. ] 

VI. “ As to the difeoveries concerning Popery Laws, Crito may ep 
his exemption from criticifm.”—f[What exemption ?] 


joy 


. 


”? 


Such is the —, enunciation of this ** brief” but not * diftinG 
cenfure ; to develop the latent meaning of which, requires the folution of 
4 freth queftion at every fentence: like the enigmatical Oracles of Pagan- 
ifm, it is purpofely obfcure, and defignedly unintelligible to ordinary 
readers ; the author affecting to defpife, while be dreads Crito, and wifh- 
ing to bury his Letters tn obliviont. 








1 


* “ He (Crite) will give me leave, moreover, to tell him, that I 
could not utter @ He fo great, 2 my confer nee, on this very queftion, as to 
aver, that he knows one fingle tittle about it!” (p. 4.) 

+ * [ hwe feen a third and fourth Letter of Crivro’s; and I 
mult now beg the reader’s indulgence, that I may explain, how I was /fe- 
duced to make free with this lepi r. Of his firft Letter, 1 noted the quo- 


»* 


tations, (p. 41) and of the fecond (9, 52); but from my attention being 
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Waving, for the prefent, his palpable mifreprefentations, alluded to ix 
the firft article, of the principles and perfecutions of Wickliffe and Hufs, 
and the perfidy of Sigifmund, and furious bigotry of the Council of Con. 
fiance, as involving tonics of remoter concern, compared with the boafted 
loyalty of Romifh Ecclefiafics in Ireland ;. I thall now confine inyfelf to 

the fecgne and fubsequent articles, as more immediately conneéted there- 
with.—** Who are you, Crito? and by what title do you claim the right 
of being anfwered by Doctor Troy ?’—However abfurd or impertinent 
fuch an interrogatory mult appear from an ob{cure and anonymous in- 
quifitor, intermeddling in a matter that does not immediately concern 
himfelf, Twill not decline to gratify bis curiofity, by ftating Crito’s * right 
and utle” to affume the arduous and perilous office of public Cenjor; un- 
dauntedly and difinterefiedly afpiring to become 

Virtutis verz cuftos rigidufque fatelles 
* Of true patriotfin, guardian and firiét fentinel. 


Crito, in the firft place, is not a difafle@ed Priefl, who lurking among 
the “ circumcellions of Joyalty” (to ufe his own lingua Franca), pines in 
fecret at the aufpicious Union of this Ifland with Great Britain, and 
mourns in dark and difcontented firains over the degradation and fufferings 
of bis ™ native country; which (he afferts), though uncrowned has ma- 
jefiy, and bas beauty till, and fiends though afflicted ;” and who ciaims 
that © his letter may be heard” [not read], and modefily predicts, that * it 
will fonly ] be forgotten, when rutblefs impofiure has cealed to aggravate 
the hand ot rigour, and embjtter the drevs of fervitude !"—PREF. 

Neitherus Crito a falie friend, who injures the caufe he affeéts to « fpoufe, 
and betrays bis patron with a kiis! while he thus unguardedly firips off 
the 1p ecious mafk of loya Ity and patrl lotiim from Doétor Troy slaf {t Paftoral 
exhortation, ifued in prompt abel lle nce, as it feemed, to the plo 1s requifi- 
tions of the Royal Proclamation fora general faft and humiliation 

“ Whe Yoctor. ‘Troy had fo far coincided in the religit us views of a 
a ta Y, tibial We deprecate ) as to recula te our times of prayer by 
the index of a proclamation,” Ac. p. 13. ‘Thus does this vafial (if not 
enuffary ) of the Pope, * deprecate” or abjure, for himfelt and his brethren, 
that “ Lay-Supremacy,” happily vefted in the Crown, which is the bafis of 
our Fftabiwhed Confiitution in Church and State ! 

Noris Crito an outrageous libeller of that facred palladium of the Con- 
ftitution, the Outh of Allegiance, lke this accredited Plenipotentiary, who 
declares, that the oaths he [ Doctor Troy] means, are the oaths againft 
Peter's Primacy and the Augufi Sacrament ; oaths which he avowedly 
cgade,” 2. e. rebellious, acainh the Supremacy or ‘* Pri- 


~ 


dares to cail “* rez 
macy” of Peter’s tucceflur, the Pope! in open defiance of the laws of 
his COUNTS. 








diverted to other matters, [T paffed over the low fiuffing of his matter; thus, 
for having inglec owt a malfque, before T had felt what work his hands 
were inured to, Tam ridicu/oufly engaged to travel in partnerthip with a 
rutiic Sbirro /—The ouly atonement I can make for this fauz pas, is to 
Jeeut his arguments to the end of this uate! ; and to pr ymife that, in cafe 
of a re-publication, the feeds jhall be wiped clean of his name,”—YVindica- 


Lon, p- ); e 
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Having thus afcertained the main point of enquiry, namely, “ what 
oaths Doctor Troy refuled to take, and his con{cience condemns,” (which 
how to reconcile with the third article, ftating that ‘* Do&or Troy took 
the Oath of Allegiance,” furpaffes my fkill), let us proceed tu review the 
leading claufes of the oaths taken by the Popith Prelates at their confecra- 
tion, and by Popith Priefts at their ordination, which we are now fairly 
warranted to aflume are thofe which ‘* Doctor Troy and his Ecclefiajti ‘cal 
Brethren have taken, and are éonjcientwufly determined to obferve,” as being 
prior to and incompatible with the oaths and declarations of allegiance 
enjoined by the A& of 1774. And I truft that this farther enquiry will 
not be unacceptable to my numerous readers, who may not happen to be 
converfant with the doétrine and difcipline of the Church of Rome; nor 
unprofitable to the Nobility and Gentry of that pe: fuafion, fome of whom 
(if [ may judge from their recent publications) appear to have been either 
uninformed or mifinformed refpecting this momentous topic of public dil- 
quifition. 

Extraé from a Popi/h Prelate’s Oath of ee 

Ego N , electus Ecclefia N——, ab hac hora in antea, poems et 
See ero beato Petro Apoftolo, Sanéteque “he inz Ecck ae x, ¢ t Do- 
mino nofiro, Domino Pape, N, fuifque fuccefivribus, canonice intran- 
we 

Papatum Romanum et Regalia fanéti Petri adjutor eis ero ad retinen- 
dum et defendendum (falvo meo ordine) contra omnem hominem, 

Jura, honores, privilegia, et auctoritatem fancte2 Romane Ecclefie 
Domini Noftn Papz, et fuccefforum pradictorum coulervare, deteudere, 
augere, et promovere, curabo. 

4. Neque ero in confilio, vel facto, feu tractatu, in . contra ipfur 
Dominum noltrum vel ean deen Romanam Ecclefiam, : iliqua finifira prejue 
dicialia perfonarum, juris, honoris, liatus, et pote flatus eo: ui, Machinen- 
tur. Lt fi talia & quibufcungue tractari vel procurari novero, impediam 
hoc, pro pofle; et quanto citius potero, fignificabo eidem Domino nottro, 
vel alteri, per quem poilit ad ipfius notitiam pervenire. 

5. Regulas fanctorum patrum, decreta, ordinationes five difpofitiones, 
refervationes, provifiones, et mandata Apoftolica, totis viribus, obfervabo, 
et faciam ab aliis obfervari. 

6. Hereticos, Schi/maticos, et Rebellos eidem Domino noftro, vel fuccef 
foribus pradictis, pro pofle, perfequar et mmpugnabo, 





Tranflation, 

‘“T, N—, eleéted of the Church N—-, from this hour henceforth wif 
be faithial and obedient to the blefled Perer the Apoftle, and to the Holy 
Roman Church, and to our Lord, the Lord Pope N—, and his fucceflors 
canonically entering. 

2, “ The Romea Papacy, and the Royalties of St. Peter, I will be their 
afiftant to retain and defend (faving mine own Order) againtt every 
man, 

‘“< The rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the Holy Roman 
Church, and of our Lord the Pope, and his Succeflors atorefaid, I will be 
ge to preferve, defend, augment, and — te, 

“‘ Neither will I be [engaged] in counfel, or: act, or treaty, in which 
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any {meafures] may be devifed, finifler or prejudicial to their perfons, 
rights, honour, ftate, and authority—And if I thall know that [any] fuch 
are attempted or procured, by any perfons whatioever, I will prevent it 
according to my ability ; and as foon as poflible will give information to 
our faid Lord, or to fume other, by whole means it may arrive at his 
knowledge. 

5. ** The Rules of the Holy Fathers, the Apeficlicat decrees, ordinances 
or difpofitions, refervations, provifions, and mandates, I will with all my 
might oblerve, and caufe to be obferved by others. 

6. * Heretics, Schifmatics, and Rebels againft our faid Lord, or his 
Succeflors aforefaid, I will, according to my ability, perfecute and impugn,” 

Criro. 
[To be continued. | 


Seen 
ae 


ENQUIRY INTO PLACES AND PENSIONS. 


LETTER II, 
Sir, 

FROM the refult of the inquiry into places and penfions, which the 
Houle of Commons has directed to be made by the Committee of Finance, 
we fhall foon learn whether the leaders of our different parties, like the 
Roman ‘Triumvirs of old, will furmifh out a very decent profcription by 
mutually facrificing their friends; or whether they will fave them all, by 
declaring a gener: al amnefty, Though private feeling may prompt the 
latter, public juftice requires the former alternative ; and agreeing, as I 
moft cordially do, with your corrrefpondent a Trinidadian, on the utility 
of pointing out abufes in the difiribution of appointments, [ fhall con- 
tribute my mite to your political cenfor. 

Lord Auckland, fome time fince, obtained for bis eldeft fon the rever- 
fion of one of the Tellérfhips of the Exchequer, a finecure office with @ 
falary of 2700 per annum, which became vacant on the death otf the late 
Lord Thurlow. Not fatisfied with this, Lord Auckland difcarded the 
Deputy Teller, whofe falary is 1000/ per annum, and gave that place to 
another of hisfons, I (peak of this meafure as the act of Lord Auckland, 
taking it for granted that a young man like Mr. Eden would venture on no 
fiep of importance, on his firft entrance into public life, without the advice 
and concurrence of his father. 

With the grant of this finecure to Mr, Eden, I have no fault to find. 
Lord Auckland has devoted his life to the fervice of the State, in various 
diplomatic and political capacities, and may therefore reafonably claim, 
from the public, that provifion for his family, which he has thus been 
poems from any opportunity of making by his own exertions. But I 
do find great fault with his turning out the Deputy Teller of the Ex- 
chequer; a man who had beeg more than thirty years in that office, and 
had rifen from the loweft fituation in it by regular gradation, in order 
to give his falary to a ftripling; who was thruft into a fuperior ftation, 
without being pofte fied of that experience and knowledge of his duties 
which can only be acquired by going through the fubordinate depart- 
ments of the office. 

It may perhaps be faid, that no qualifications whatever are neceffary in 
the Deputy Teller; for that as the ‘Teller himfelf leaves all the bulinefs 
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to his Deputy, fo the Deputy leaves it to the firfi Clerk. This may be fo; 
but whether it ought to be fo, is the queftion. We have heard that when 
the Captain of a man of war has gone on fhore, and left the thip in charge 
of the firft Lieutenant, the firft Lieutenant has left it to the fecond, 
the fecond to the third, and fo on, t till the command has devolved upon the 
Boatfwain: but this relaxation of difcipline in the navy led to the mutiny ; 
and what this mode of tranfaciing bufinefs in public departments may lead 
to in the State, or how far it is juftifiable, I leave it to politicians to 
determine. 

The example fet Mr. Eden by his predeceffor in office was equally 


juft and difinterefted. When Lord Thurlow became one of the Tellers, 


fo far was he from removing any perfon under him from his Gtuation, 
that, on a vacancy happening by the death of his Deputy Teller, he per- 
mitted his fon, Mr. John Price, whom Lord Auc kland has difcarded, to 
fueceed him, as being next in feniority; and in the fame manner ad- 
vanced each of the other clerks one fiep, referving to himfelt only the 
privilege of appointing the junior clerk in the office. 

That the Teller may have a legal right to neminate his Deputy, I do 
not deny; but, fummum jus, fumma eft injuria: and what noble mind 
would refort to law, as the only juftification of conduét, which violates 
that great command which fhould be engraven on the heart of every man, 
* Do unto others as ye would that others fhould do unto you f” 

It mutt be confidered as an att of oppre fion, under any circumftances, 
to difpoffefs a man of his fole dependence; and that too at a period of 
life, when his habits are fo formed by long and bib application to 
one line of employmen t, as to difqui ilify him, ina certain degree, irom 
engaging in ony other purfuit s: but in the prefent infiance, the opprefiion 
of “the act fs agsravated by the circumfaoce of the man fo dilpoffefied 
having an aged mother and two filters, left dependent upon his exertions 
forfupport. Is it liberal, is it decent, in a nobleman who has been placed 
In a ftate of affluence by the munificence of his country, te provide an 
eftablilhment for one of his younger fons, by taking the bread out of the 
mouths of the widow and the fatherlefs ? 

Independent of every moral confideration, fhould net Lord Auckland 
have refpeGted in Mr. Price that very claim on which alone his preten- 
fions to al] that he and his family now enjoy are founded? By what otl 
title than that of long public fervices were the grants of a penfion for 
himfelf, a penfion for Lady Auc kland, and the Tellerthip of the Exchequ 
for his (6n, obtained? Mr. Price bad precifely the fame title to plead in 
his behalf. ‘This title was eouandle admitted by our Sovereign, in 
favour of Lord Auckland ; but was not admitted by Lord Auckland, in 
favour of Mr. Price. Is it to be faid, that as Mr. Price réccived the 
falary attached to his office while he aGted as a clerk in the Exchequer, 
his fervices have been fufficiently remunerated ? So did Lord Auckiand 
receive the cultomary emoluments of a digjomatic or political character, 
while he aéted in a diplomatic or political capacity; and were he deprived 
of his pent fion td morrow, with what propriety code he complain, after 
his conduct towards Mr. Price; or might it not be confider {as anact of 
retributive juftice upon him for his treatment of that genth n? 

Let me not omit to ftate, that Lord Auckland ie underftood to make 
Mr. Price an annual allowance, and to have promifed. to procure him 
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place in fome other public department: but death may foon put it out of 
his Lordfhip’s power to continue the one, as the change ‘n adminiftration 
has already put it out of his power to do the other. Even while this al- 
lowance is continued, what muft the feelings of Mr. Price be, at finding 
himfelf thus deprived of a fituation in which he enjoyed independence and. 
a competency, and being reduced to a flate of precarious dependance and 
comparetive want! 

When I contraft the numerous places and penfions obtained by Lord 
Auckland for himfelf and his family with the fingle appointment held by 
Mr. Price, I cannot help c ym paring the former to the “rich man who had 
‘‘ many flocks and herds,” and the latter to the ** poor man who had 
és nothing fave one little ewe lamb, which the rich man, fparing to take 
‘¢ of his own flock and of his own herd, took and drefled for the man that 
“was come unto him.” Nor can I forget the fentence that the offender 
unwittingly pafied upon himfelf, in the perfon of another: ‘ he fhall reftore 
‘< the lamb ceniuid, becaufe he did this thing, and becaufe he had no 

“* pity.’ 

A due regard to the interefts of our children is a natural and laudable 
principle, if acted upon with reafon and moderation; but, in this inftance, 
both feem to have been forgotten, or facrificed at ‘the fhrine of avarice. 
It gives me pain to remark fuch conduct ina nobleman whole charaer 
in other refpects I have ever thought eftimable ; and I hold it up to publie 
notice, both as an inftance of a very improper appointment, and in the 
hope that my fo doing may be the means of obtaining redrefs .for a much 
injured, and to me an entirely unknown, individual, 

Marcus. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE, continuation of Dr. Hales’s Letters, and feveral other interefting 
Communications from Correfpondents, fhall appear in the Appendix 
which will be publithed, as ufual, with our next Number. 


Errata in our laft Number. 


Page 155, line 27, for ‘* where” read whence. 
179, SO, for ** were’’ read was. 
131, &, dele the inverte d commas at the beginning of the line. 
26, for * every” read ony. 
220, 23, for ‘* pafs s for” read as. 
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APPENDIX 


TO VOLUME XXVII. 


vy’ —— - nd a 
Geuvres di Louis KTV. 


The lWorks of Lewis XIV. In G Volumes, Svo, ofabout 550 pages 


ach, Paris,:1806. Imported-by De Boefle. 

wes fhall. not at prefent, inquire what are the peculiar ad- 

v vantages or difadvantages of monarchs becoming authors, 
“eal as there is little in the fix laree volumes before us that 
would induce us to rank Lewis XIV among the ciais of literary 
0 ns. On the contrary, although the mafs of matter here 
publifhes dis faid to be taken from vesrenne inanulcripts, that is, 
trom manuic ripts CO nceived and | written entirely by the King him- 


felf, without the affiftance of an amanue! 1 + it contalis iuimcient 


° 7 ° ' 
Maternal evidence of not conveying@® @€xXcivilvei Ly the eenuine Ccon-= 
} 7 


ceplions and fentiments of that ambitious monarch. Vvith the 
iy , 1 ? 

€Xce} P tion of fome few private letters, that may or may not be the 

Jeg itimate ef 


fufions of Lewis, and of which the admirers of Louis 
le Grand will not be very proud, there is no proof of one com- 
plete fentence which has not been either fuggetted by the Widow 
Scarron enone zane Maintenon), or correéted by Peliffo [i 
indeed acknowledged that Lewis never was ambitious of being 


confidered, or ef having any pretenfions to, a “ bel efp: 


CU. 


that he cannct be called, with Walpole, a “ Royal At 
attention and labour, however, which he has beftowed ‘on the 
greater part of the contents of thefe volumes, are fufficient to give 
them an importance and intereft both to the political chronicler 
and to the phil. fophical hiftorian of the progrefs of civil fociety. 
Did we, indeed, re ( the merit of thefe works.on the opinion of the 
book { ilers, whe, with a modefty truly French, have reco nmended 
their own goods, and depreci ated thofe of others, with no lefs ea- 
gernefs than our men-milliners recommend their wares to th 
fair cuftomers, we fhou!d be difpoled to hai 
tion to focicty. 


} 
| 
i 


} 
them as a new revela- 


Tis 
bi Qe 


The hiftory of other countries (fay the mode and liberal Met 
idtens and Wurtz, who appe.r to have been the literary midwives, a 
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‘ * 
ing with the afliflance of M. Grouvelle) will not gain lefs than that of 
France by the publication of this collection of original writings of Lewis 
XIV. The Englith, for inftance, will here learn, that notwithftanding the 


interefting collection of Sir —— Dalrymple, the fecret connections of 


their Kings, Charles If and James II, were not completely known, neither 
in their origin nor in what related to their end. Ge rmany will here fee 
developed all the myftery of a treaty long unknown, of the eventual par- 
tition of the Spanifh monarchy between the Emperor Leopold and Lewis 
XIV. The Spaniards will find befides many unknown details of the politi- 

cal proceedings which prepared the change of their ancient dynatty. ‘The 
fingular revolution which took place in Portugal i in 1667 is here developed 
with a great number of particulars omitted or difguifed in the memoirs 
which have been given of it. In fhort, the nations of the North will alfo 
find new facts which may be interefting to them.” 


With this flattering promife of information we fhall proceed to 
examine the contents of thefe works. From'the collection of letters 
in the poffeflion of General Count de Grimoard, the editors have 
publithed fac-fimilies of the hand-writing of Lewis XIV, and 21 
others of the moft diftinguifhed perfons of his reign. The en- 
gravings contain extracts of letters written by the following per- 
fons: Lewis XLV; Madame de Maintenon; the Great Condé ; 
Marthals Turenne, "Fabert, Crequi, Schonberg, Luxembourg, Ca- 
tinat, Villars, Vauban, and Berwick; the Duke of Vendome; 
Cardinals Mazarin and de Retz; Colbert; Marquis de Louvois ; 
Fontaine; Boileau; Racine; Boffuet; and Fenelon. It is evi- 
dent that the firtt two only can have any relation with thefe works, 
and that all the others are given merely as auxiliaries in the art of 
book-making, which is perhaps the only art that flourifhes at pre- 
fent in Paris. The writings of Lewis, fays the editor, are divided 
into five parts, as follow: 


‘ift Part. Hiftorical and political memoirs. Thefe are chiefly 
compofed of the expofition made by this monarch for the inftrudtion of 
his fon, the Dauphin, of the principal details of his government from 
1661 to 1668 inclufive. 

‘© 2d Part. Hiftorical and military memoirs. This continuation of 
narratives and other pieces concerning the campaigns which Lewis XIV 
made in perfon, extends from 1667 to 1694. 

“3d Part. A felection of Lewis’s private letters, addrefied to per- 
fons of his family, to foreign princes, to his minifters, ambaffadors, gene- 
rals, &c. 

“4th Part. Lewis’s mifcellaneous and literary works. 

“5th Parr. Additions to the works of Lewis XIV; or anecdotes 
and hiftorical pieces unpublifhed or little known, and ferving to illuftrate 
the memoirs and other writings of this monarch.” 


Such are the divifions of thefe works, which feem to have been 
fuggetied to the editor, M. Grouvelle, by Count de Grimoard. 
For their authenticity we have the following authority : General 





we 
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Grimoard, in a letter to the editor, ftates that-he “ received the 
MSS. of thefe works from Lewis XVI, who gave them to bim in 
1786, with other writings, dettined for a work with which the Ge- 
neral was then occupied, for the inftruction of Lewis XVI’s chil- 
dren, whofe education the King wifhed to direct bimfelf. The Ge- 
neral was then un: wcquainted “with any writings of Lewis XLV, 
till the King informed him, and alfo mentioned the exiftence of 
feveral other MSS. in his library. His Majefty kept a complete 
copy, ftmilar to that which he gave the General, whom he defired 
to clafs all the parts in meth sdical order, and to add illultrations, 
efpecially to the military pieces, which were found extremely con- 
fuled. In order to accomplith the withes of the laft King of 
France, he collected all the writings of Lewis XIV whic b he 
could procure ; but as he was commencing his work, circumfiances 
arofe which fufpended his jabours till the prefent, when he has 
again taken charge of the arrangement of the inilitary memoirs,’ 
In addition to this proof of the ‘authenticity of thefe writings, be- 
fides the allufions tothem by Voltaire and Millot, which tead to 
demonttrate their exiftence, we have the certificate of the Marfhal 
Duke de Noailles, who in a formal declaration certifies, that “one 
evening in 1714, about a year before the death of Lewis XIV, 
being in company with his Maje! fiy, who was occ upied with de- 
firoying feveral papers (fome of them it nterefting to private indi- 
viduals), at the inftance of the Marfhal be entrutted him in confi- 
dence with thofe papers which chiefly related to his campaigns, 
and which the Marfhal, after collating the copies he had made 
with the originals, bound up in three folio volumes, and de- 
pofited them in the King’s library in 1749.” Thefe volumes, be- 
fides the military details, “cont un, inthe hand- writing of the King, 
what he has been pleated to denominate “ Detached Pieces,” 
including “ Refleétions on the Office or Trade (metier) of King; 
Inftructions to Philip V, fetting out to Spain; Sketch of an Ha- 
rangue to demand Affiftance from his Subjects; and Agenda, or 
Notes and Hints on divers Subjects.” 

Notwithftanding the above teftimonies in favour of the genuine- 
nefs of the volumes before us, it is acknowledged that all the 
MSS. are in the hand-writing of M. Peliffon, and not that of 
Lewis XIV; but that the fivle, with the exception of a few or- 
haments of ‘dition, is that of Lewis. With thefe palpable con- 
tradictions and inconfiltencies we fhail not at prefent interfere, and 
only remark, that an anecdote is here related of Lewis hiinfelf 
having faid, in 1678, that he amufed himfelf with compiling me- 
moirs a Madam Maintenon’s; but this feems to have been ex- 
prefled only to conceal a connection of which he appears always 
to have been afhamed. ‘“ Although,” it is iireed, “no pe orfon 
alone has written more than Lewis XIV, whofe fault was to love 
too much the details, yet he often fubicribed the work of bis mi- 
nifters, as the minifters that of their deputies.” It appears, there- 

F fe 
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fore, extremely probable that Lewis either fu ibfcribed or tranfcribed 
the greater part of the works which are now attributed to him, and 
that his vanity induced him to make them covertly pats for his 
own. 

The editor has prefaced thefe wi tings with a kind o 
cal-and hiftorical differtation, whi ich occupies about 170 am: * of 


biographi- 


the firft voluine, and is extiked “ New Confiderations on Lewis 
r rT mW . | a . . " , _f ° ' " 

XIV.” Thefe paaancrations, which the bookfellers afcribe to M, 

Grouvelie, although he has not formally acknowledged them, are 


ivided into 35 a the fir{t oj which commences with the 
S . ». 2 | i} ; ! ! “a 
following mixture oO! faliehood, ablu “dl itv, and Resid aaguiation, 


o 


mM re wy ' 99 1 \° ‘ 
— ran ee. | ove PAPA mMan . tha AT é 
‘The moftt general form of government 


favs the editor, in modern 
Europe vavInNG Deen aosolufe Monarchy, Hltorians ough ral] 5 to eX- 
‘ | 1H st... jek oleae. neh iia aha _ , ; 
patiate, above ali thi » | vhat concerns monarchs, t matters of per- 
° re Te. } l ] ‘ } 7 Hy ] 
fons and things 5 and as this is wnat has been, 18, and wil itll be, as the 
fovereiynty deviates more and more from Its primitive bulis, and that even 


the ariftocratical ipirit is extinguilhing tn the body politic, itis certain that 
the knowledge of afpecies of men on whom our fate and that of our an- 
ceftors will henceiorth depen 1, ij is not merely the object of a vain curiolity, 
but that it ferves as a balis to the experimental fcience of hiftory, and to 
the practical utulity which may be drawn fromit. Thus the reproach 
which wile men have made to hiftorians for {peaking but of princes in their 
annals, requires an explication ; for, lince princes gave done fo much, 
and nations fo little, who is there fo ill advifed as not to give the former, in 
the picture otf yor sey a greater place than that which was afligued them 
either by their tulents, or by their deltiny ?” 
n" 
f 
a 


¥ fp: a eke ; r ~ , , = rr? 
The reftristion of abfolute monarchy to Europe, the only known 


. . 


region in which other and better pr inciples of governn rent have 


prevaile d,is fuflicie: itly ablurd. Since the eftabliihment of Chritti- 


anity in Europe there has, properly fpeaking, been no abfolute 
monarchy, till Mahomet and Buonaparte introduced it. During 


the dark ages, the domination of the Popes divided the power of 
monarchs, and fince the Reformation their authority has been re- 
gulated by the wifdom ‘ councils. Such an attempt, therctore, 
to generalize defpotiim, and to make the fate of miilions for ever 
depend on inte capr ce of a lawiels tyrant, deferves the indignant 
contempt of every vi ‘uous inind, which neceflarily {purns all adu- 
lation to the netiliabh of an unprincipled, cruel, and ambitious 
BABES. The attentive obferver, who minutely compares the prin- 
ciples and fentiments of the Jacobins with thole altiduoutly pro- 
mulgated by the Buonapartean writers, will eafily difcover a general 
and radical confentane ity to abtolatn power, which we hope will 
ever be detefiable to all the more enlightened and virtuous nations. 
The following remarks on the character of Lewis XLV are lefs 
exceptionable. 

se 


No other king has reigned a longer time (from May 14, 1643, 
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Sept. 1, 1715), none rendered his authority more abfolute, none had more 
pretenfior 1s to govern alone, nor has any in his time better eftablthed this 
pretention ,againtt which fo many vorces have fince been raifed. Befides, is 
there another on whom fo much has been written? Alexander and 
Cefar have not perhaps had fo many hifiorians. In general, however, 
thefe writers have been but abbreviators or annalifts, more or lefs exact, but 
equally devoid of th {pirit of obfervation, and fterile in expreflive traits, 
or characteriftic delineations. As to the memorable fayings of princes, 
maiiy « { thofe cited were prepared, A king like Lewis XIV often ) lays 
a ftudied part, and makes what may be called anpromptus at leiture. 
Such a thing was faid only to be repeated, another fally was ready at hand, 
or fei afloat by fome courtefan, or by an interefted cabal. A fine fentence 
has been preferred in order to give a new colour to the motives of a lefs 
amiable action. Such are the caufes of fo many faile and contradictory 
opinions of Lewis XIV.” 


. 


mi. 1° ° + 1p ° 1 . 1 oan os * . 
The editor, in théfe confiderations, bas adduced a number of 


facts, which latisfact wily demonfirate that Lewis XIV was very 
tliterate, that he only knew alittle Italian and Spanith, but not a 
word of Latin; and as to “his own language, if he fpoke it 
pure, it was by habit, and without theory, for bis orthography is 
very incorrect.” He had read none, and was without any know- 
ledge of hiftory; even of ans: pth which he mofi cultivated, Bof- 
fuet faid that “ he u nderfiood nothing, and that he had but the 


faith of a collier!” He had “ learned nothing, ” fays his hitto- 


rian; but “ he poi feffed con fiancy “MC lap plic ation, accompé anied 
7 
by hab: its of difcretion and gravity, 


vyhich conce: i infufficiency. 
He v Was {i! len t from tafte », alia io thofe 


t 
] 
} 
4 


Vabtagves al lded ai phyfical 


— 
/ 


organization as firong as his exterior appeared noble sad im- 
pofing.” All his kinely art, however, he aa adopted from Ma- 

° ’ . . ye . al . } 
zarin, whofe inftructions appear to have been his {i ole cuide through 


lite. The moft folemn engagements of treaties #. tells his fue- 

ceffor, are only to be contfidered as compliments in the world, ef 
which no dscns is a dupe, and are only to be refpected as it may 
fuit his i, ereft or convenience. Lewis XIV, indeed, did not even 
itop here, but aClually received propofitions from his ambaffador 
at Rome, to affatiinate the brother ‘ol the Pope Alexander VIL! 


rr . , . ' " . . 
The fol! Wing accoun , however, of the mutual conduct of Lewis 
and Charles [I of Ei nal; ind we fear is but too trae, “al nd equally 


. ‘* 
{ ‘ 


difgraceful to both. It confirms many of Dalrymple’s obferva- 
tions. 


“The Britifh Government,” obferves the editor, ‘* fo prompt at pre fent 
to keep other governments in pay, has fometimes hired itfelf with equal 
eagernefs. The whole court of Edward 1V, commencing with himfelf, 
were penfioned by Lewis XI, who in that dane nothing more than cover 
the outbidding of the Duke of Burgundy. Charles V and Francis I were 
emulous in purchafing the good offices of the'minifters of Henry VIII, as 
the TOWING rivality of France and Aufiria had rendered that dene the 
arbiter of Europe, Charlies II believed, without doubt, that he could at 
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once perform the fame part as Henry, and make himfelf be paid like Ed. 
ward. No moral fentiment in Charles bad fufficient power to reprefs in 
him that unfortunate propentity to venality, which derived a conftant fti- 
mulus from the bafenefs of his manners. Neverthelefs, be was kept tora 
time within bounds by the influence ef bis Lord Chancellor, the refpedt- 
able Clarendon, whom France, defpairing to feduce, endeavoured to efleé 
his ruin. Aiter the dif, race of this mumiier, Charles was furrounded only by 
the moft depraved profligates, and nothing could equal the infamous pro- 
ceedings to which hi- greecy pa(lions led him. At firft he feems to have tol- 
lowed the ufual tactics of thofe parliamentary orators, who, by a bold and 
direct attack, attempt to appear at the fame time dangerous and uleful to 
thofe whom they invite to bid for them. By bis treaty with the Dutch, Charles 
gave Lewis to underiiand that he mutt ‘either be feared or bought, but at 
the fame time demands an explanation ; apprehenfions vaniih, and Lewis 
hafiens to meet his views. From that pericd we fee the French Monarch 
entangling the Enghth King in his toils, tampering with bim inceflantly 
and artiully making the moft of his bargain, Purle in hand, Lewis sean 
poles fuch treaties as may fuit bis ambitious views of aggrandifement and 
domination. Lewis dictates, Churles fubfcribes, and in lefs than fixteen 
years eight fuch treaties occur, almoft all fecret, negociated by women, 
by minifiers of divers factions, by Catholics or Proteftants, fome genuine, 
others only. oftenfible, fometimes written by Charles's own hand, and 
fometimes merely verbal, and known to the parties only. The confer- 
ences, correfpondences, covert acts, and manauvres by which thefe illicit 
conventions were effected, exceed any thing recorded in hiftory, except the 
fraudulent policy of the Italian courtsin the i5th centurye Thefe Kings 
prefent two examples perfectly fingular. 

“ Inceflantly tormented with the diftreffes and cupidity which attend a 
prodigal, the miferable Charles thought only of making moncy of every 
thing. Itis even faid, that alterhe bad fold Dun kirk, he withed to fell his 
vain title of King of France ! In reply he was offered the title of King of 
Navarre fufficiently cheap. But Charles eafily found more real efieéts to 

ut up at auction; it was bis religion, the law of his country, the liberty 
and exiftence of ‘Holland, the fpoils of Spain, and the fate of Europe, 
with which he went to traffic. For a few millions of livres, ready mo- 
ney, he promifed to declare himfelf a Catholic; but he well hace how to 
elude this declaration, and even difpenfed with manifefting any difpolition 
to do it.’ 


. A very moderate and impartial detail of the numerous a¢ts of 
venality and meanneis of Charles is here given, in felling the 
Dutch, taking hufh-money for the capture of Luxembourg, re- 
ceiving afived falary from the King of France! &c.; after which 


5 
the editor proceeds with the portrait of Lewis. 


In this ftrange traffic, however, the part acted by Lewis is not lefs ex- 
traordinary. It is unneceflary to obferve that this Monarch, whofe pre- 
fents Clarendon and De Witt had retufed (although the former was unjuft- 
ly accufed of it by the fale of Dunkiik), was difpleafed with their virtue, 
and beheld with more pleafure the vicious habits which enflaved Charles, 
In fact, they were anticipated, cultivated, and finally nourifhed by giving 
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him) a beautiful and witty Frenchwoman* as a mifirefs ; nay more, Lewis 
made fettlements on the illegitimate offspring that might arife from thefe 
amours. The confidants of Charles were equally penfoned ; but it is ne- 
ceflary to have another dependence than that of money and voluptuouf- 
nefs. ‘The claufes of the firft treaty were fo imprudent, fo contrary to 
the laws and the deareti interefis of his country, that their publicity would 
have been fufficient to have ruined Charles ; befides, the agents of Lewis 
kept up an intelligence with the malcontents, which [England has never 
wanted. Charles was alternately defended trom thele factions, or fubju- 
gated to their increafed fury, according to the circumitances of his cor- 
dué ‘t; and even he who had paid him to declare himfelf a Catholic, con- 
corred in forcing him to exile his brother for a fimilar declaration. The 
teft act, alfo, that mortal barrier to the Englith Papitts, is the work of a 
cabal excited by the Mofi Chriftian King, the eldeft fou of the Church of 
Rome! The money at one time given to Charles to govern without a Par- 
liament, was at another employed to raife the Parliament againft him, 
Has not Lewis puthed his duplicity, uis tergiverfations, and his continual 
defections, to the utmoft limit? It was no longer thought practicable to 
refirain him by any other means than fear; and the fame Prince that en- 
couraged him to make himfelf an abfolute monarch, agitated his three 
kingdoms, and at once connected himfelf with the Prefbyterians of Scot- 
land, the Catholics of Ireland, the Whigs of London, and even the rem- 
nant of Cromwell’s adherents, the exiled republicans, to excite them to 
oppofition. At other times his cupidity was ftimulated and deceived, or 
mocked and betrayed, m order to humiliate him. When Lewis had, by 
dint of money, for the third time, obtained the alliance of Charles againtt 
the Dutch, in a moft fecret treaty, he immediately acquainted his enemies 
of this new compaét, and they haftened to fign the peace of Nimeguen, 
Lewis behaved ftill worfe a few years after: w hen Charles, alarmed by the 
public outcry, renounced his tyrannical friendthip, he fought the means of 
revenging himfelf by an incident the moft proper to render him i infamous, 
in clandeftinely publifhing at Paris a work in which the moft reprehenfible 
of all Charles’s trenfattions. that of the treaty at Dover, the fruitful 
fource of fo many fhameful bargains and fcandalous engagements, is 
completely expofed ! 

‘‘ What a tiffue of artifice on one fide and the other! It is an affault 
where the two adverfaries fence with equal fkill. ‘The one is not more in- 
duftrious toextort money than the other is adroit in drawing from his ad- 
vances the greateft profit; but if Lewis difplays more certain means, a 
cognizance more folid, it appears that Charles evinces more ingenuity, 
dexterity, and fpirit of invention. His difcuffions, almoft always founded 
on feigned propofitions, at once aftonifh and afflict. We fmite and be- 
come ‘indignant at fo much fagacity employed to give a body to mere 


‘lies by a feries of well deduced and judicious confiderations, A poet or 


romancift could not ufe more art in the intereft of his perfonages.” 


M. Grouvelle continues to develop the infamous character and 
conduct of Lewis XIV, with great perfpicacity, precifion, and 





* Mademoifelle de Kerouel, theu lady in-waiting to Charles’s fifter, and 
fince Duchefs of Pertfmouth. 
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accuracy, and prefents his readers with the moft inftructive, and 
certainly the moft impartial and interefting meimoir on the pubit IC 
and private life and manners of this ambitious and unprincipled 
monarch that has hitherto appeared. Careful not to alarm the 
prejudices of his countrymen refpeéting the imaginary — of 
Lewis, he only acknowledges that it is impofli ble to reconcile his 
general character of uprightnets with his nefarious Scbiven Wily with 
Charles. | “ It was detiberatel sly,” fays our author, “ that Lewis act- 
ed without fidelity, and he continued both the adorer and violator 


of juftice. ‘“Yothe fpecions fophittry of his counfeliors, w he 1 act- 
ing by inierefied views, he liftened with attention, and, ji dging 
si 6 . , ' ;° o. : Pe | . y 
their arguments good becaule it was his interefi that they fcakl 
1 ag ee ae Le ae yt eee | ne =. : a _ 
be fo, he found a kind of fatisfaction in lulling his bad confcience 
apap ce Is ; 
with fine fentiments. He was the firft to fet the example of 


trampling on tne M’iiis OF ile LiOTIS, and inititute the atro¢ 1OUS {y{- 


: aes k Ret ee ay ape Oe — Tee FOP We» Penmaes! 
tem of partition,which hag fince defolated and degraded Europe. 
' : > ] ms . i " } } low aA ! oot ¢ va) y*) t" "~«) 
Lewis, in bis dying woras, deciared that * he had loved wai Loo 
eh! i 99 \e) . ‘ ‘ . con ks | Y ’ } f; > ‘ . 5 ‘ . - ; " 
Muci), but it Was Facuel Lue p inp and fplendoui of martiai pa- 


; ae erage ; 
geantry than war, as there are abundant proofs of ils 1gnorance of 


military taéticsyand even of his cowardice and timidity, Our ju- 
dicious editor, in thew _ le of thefe confiderations, uniformly fmeaks 
of Bolingbreke’s opinion (Letters on Hiltory) of Lewis 1’ 
the moft correéi a nd i dewerial of all the numerous obfi 

W bi h have appeared on the reign of this monarch. T'! 

of Nimeguen, il appears that his vanity was fo flattered, that he ch 
rifhed the dangerous prefumption wv hich made him believe that he 
could ravifh, extort, and uiurp ail things which the fortune of war 
had not given him. As hea long time made war without bs ing a 
warrior, fo he gave many laws without ‘a wing any idea of legifla- 
tion. In the adminifiration be maintained rutes, and purfued 
meafures, but neither the rules nor meafures were his: the methods 
recommended by Mazarin were frequently his “mn 10de as appear 
by his letters, His opinio yn of his own power, inde +e was ce tainly 
original, and, in reply to an orator who made a diftinéiion between 
the | cing and the ftate, he exclaimed, £ am ihe fiate (Vetat, c’eft 
mol). That he confidered all the money and property in hisk ing- 
dom as being his own, cannot be doubted from his dec = ation, 
that “ every thing which is found in our eftates, of whatever na- 
ture it may be, belongs to us; and whether it be the monie sin our 
treafury, or thofe which we y oe in the commerce of oe people, 
fhould be equaily managed by us.” He adds, “ you ought there- 
fore to be perfuaded that Kine s are abfolute Lords, and have 
naturally the full and free difpofition of all the property which is 
policfled.” On this declaration, the editor remarks that “ it 
wouid be dificult to decide which is the moft chimerical idea, 
that of all the wealth united in one individual, or of its equal parti- 
tion among all perfons. Defpotifm and the agrarian law are on a 


level: the extremes, in this as in many other cafes, meet.’ 
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In fumming up the characier of Lewis, it is obferved that he 

“ never wrole a Jetter, not even to Dis ! iftrefies, that can pre per- 

ly be called familiar - nothing intimate, nor amicable ; le was al- 

ways formal, always matter and king, and it was in this capacity 
perhaps el c : acquitted himifelt better than in any ot 


‘* Upon the whole, I fhall confine myfelf,” fas M. Gronveile, ** to pro- 
. ! , = T, > ; . .* 
nounce that this monarch Was neitnera { ! ,nora ero 
no great man without fnperior intellect; Lewis's was very limited. De- 
void of a capacious and penetrating mind. wanted general i , with- 
out which only one fide of the furface of things cen be : hh 
. 136 f a . ; } : , ’ ! , 
equally aeficient in that eCrvaus aha acct aticn » 4% ! re ces 
liescity. No man can be oreat without a 1 yu ent of 


friends or enemies, end he was as blu S ¢ t pt of tic i’ ce ol 
; . , 
Orange as In his infatuation lor bad PR i i { ‘ e S 
were always Inierlor to Ris means, his uiltt Ss, and his c} ifuneces. 
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ae = welding ‘ , . _ Tr ‘ : i ~_ } rae We 
Ing Ol Vieid! a fi mah truly creat ub ‘ i stl ‘ ‘ bohaa pieci Is 
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moral virtues. and renders to his count ‘ i tot Li} \ ’ Vioicu 
ey a , a ey  eeeee PT cual 1 
contribute to the bbel}) paid j a); i wmClIiyV, A tit VIETLtl . i BCWs 4 ty, ada a 
prince, wel »not of a fuperior order: be had good q LALlules, it oO virtue, 
ry" : : ] iy > — ® , . . ‘ 
ibe misfortunes of the fucceeding retgns were In @ great meaiure i O'rk, 
{ nl 1] Vuenre 1 4 tar | if ?* it t 
and only yiluenc OilerTitV DUT FOr lis FUN: 
i 

a ] t IV ha ! ; 

s) IC} 9 iC fc Sak - < ( i} if I ( VW 5 pk Y oe Cj at } ec of 
LIcneLieu and Mazarin: a jl it) WIithoi renius OF Mental powers, 
ith) ali th mitatieal an eae ie ten} ; 

with all the puritanical cunning and gravity of little minds, added 
tly, - a fan are as , ster ene DP yi Lig er ° ] 
to the moit extravagant vanity and pride that ever anunated a 
‘ ’ . . . > ' 

\ } »4 y | ‘ ¢ ¢ f : ? 
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venality Of Dis 3 ts contributed to Let ) tnhiDle 
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tion and tove oj pageantrs ,~ aS the tavier attain named the hbationg 
«| oniater Ree | Y? | Lyeyy! 1 hin ‘ra | i f 
ai Vanity ol Frenchm 0. Who haned vim ereat taat thev m: iit 
particip: ule in bis greatnefs. In this manner the vices of French- 
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wen became ilavbits Wi ch © crow AV iL) thei TrOWLO and: itrenctne- 
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vindicate the difpeniations of f rovidence, aithough p rnans too 
i i 


remote to coufole tuffe ring humanity in the prefent are bis 
hiftory of Lewis XIV will tend to hin pee many of the cau 
and circumiftanees which led to recent events, and 
much from the fuppoted ornate sng who eH been 
hitherto vulgarly confidered as an inventor inftead of a mere 
CO} er. 

‘We come now to the perfon: al effufions of Lewis XIV, which the 


\ 
. 
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editor has aptly entitled “ Hiftorical Memous and Infiructions for 
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the Dauphin, his Son.” The firft volume contains the hiftorical 
memoirs, or more properly “royal recollections and obfervations” 
for the years 1661 and 2; t hofe for 1663, 4, and 5, are not to be 
found. ‘The King commences thefe hiftorical infiruétions by fome 
general views indicating their importance to his fon when he thall 
come to the throne. He {ketches the fiate of France, very im- 
perfectly indeed, in 1661, its exterior relations, bis.own love of 
bufinefs, and his keeping a private check-book of the receipts and 
difburfements of his tre afury, which he balanced every mouth with 
apparently as much care as our merchants do their cath accounts, 
His firft difpofitions were to order his fubordinate minifiers to thew 
him and let him fign «very official document himfelf; to choofe 
his minifters, fo that every one could have equally prompt accefs 
to him; and to abolifh all offices that wou! Id induce his fubjects 
to belie ve that he had any fuch thing as a prime minifter. The 
difpofition he made of pe rons for their refpective offices fufficient- 
Jy marks his character and views. Fouquet, whofe knowledge and 
whote robberies were equally known to him, on his confefling his 
faults and promifing to reform, he placed in the finance de- 
partment, as fuperintend: nt, accompanied indeed by the upright 
Colbert for cout: oller, under the title of intendant. He ingenu- 
oufly confefles that it was not his intereft to have more difiingnifh- 
ed perfons, left the world fhould have aferibed the merit of go- 
verning to them, and not to his Majefty. The love of glory (la 
gloire) was in him the main {pring of every a¢tion, even that of 
affecting to fear lattery. 

The burthen of thefe memvirs is a kind of felf-gratulatory pane- 
eyric on the prudence and wifdom which the Monarch difplayed 
in the management of the affairs of the nation, both foreign and 
domeitic, at an early age, and is certainly more calculated to im- 
prefs the Dauphin with admiration for his royal precurfor, than 
with facts and reflections capable of expanding his mind and 
{tre ogthe ‘bing his judgment. The petty finefie of taking council, 
of deciding himfeli on judicial, civil, and ecclefiaftical retorms ; the 
urtifices of political marriages ; diftinétion on the faith of treaties; 
dignity of the German empe rors; political precautions ; the dif- 
grace of M. and Madame de Navailles who obf{truéted his amours, 
and weie almoft the only perfons of wifdom and virtue in his court ; 
the forced praife of religion, and the croifade again{t the Turks ; 
the affumption of the office of fuperintendant and other financial 
regulations, and finally the long and ridiculous narrative about the 
difpute for precedence between the Spanifh and French ambaffa- 
dors at the Court of London, all demonftrate that Lewis XIV had 
no more exalted views than that of his perfonal intereft and ambi- 
tion; that every thought, word, and ation, wasfor himfelf; and that 
he confidered even the public offices of religion more as fubfervient 
to his worldly fuccetles than a duty due to the Sovereign of the 
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Univerfe. His inftructions to his fon are perfectly confonant with 
his own practice; all his directions are calculated to make the 
young Prince confider the fovereignty of the world as his inherit- 
ance, and the people of France as bis beafts of burthen whom he 
is to teed, load, and drive according to circumittances and his own 
intereft. Yet he is inceflantly {peaking of his labours for the pab- 
lic good, of his projects for ealing his fubjeéts, and making them 
happy ; : but his ideas of public good and hi appine {s only embraced 
his private intereft and his glory. ‘The moral principies Inc ulcated 
by Chetierfield are truly divine compared with the fyftematic felf- 
ithnets of Lewis, whofe very fentiments and e xpreflions have been 
copied by Buonaparte in almoft all his meflages and fenatorial 
farces. 

The memoirs of 1662 chiefly confift (except the fale of Dun- 
kirk to Cromwell) of obfervations on the finances, of which Lewis 
appears to have been grofsly igdorant, although he has beftowed 
more labour on them than on any other branch of his government, 
influenced by the prudent maxim of atracted mind, that “ in 
the world, the greatett aifairs are ails never executed bul by the 
leatt” In this bufinefs, however, he found “ divers oceafions of 
teftifying his affection for his people,” by numerous atts of the 
molt palpable injaftice and direct robbery. During his mi- 
nority, the exigeuces of the fiate were frequently fo great, that 
it was neceflary to teil taxes, to give grants to companies, and 
grant imununities, privileges, and tolls, to perfons who as 
money to the government. Many of thefe grants, owing to the 
continua! wars, had never indemnitied the pu rchafers even ti or the 
interefi of their money advanced ; yet Lewis, eager to catch popu- 
Jar ay pplaate, abolifhed (hem by main force. On this tcandalous 
breach of national faith and common bone tty, Lewis gravely ob- 
ferves, © he thought that he ought not to lofe av o2cation fo juft 
and {o fuvourab/e of ealily acguilling his people oi tour mil ions of 
annual rent, which it was neceffary to levy on them.” Ina note 
the editor afks, if “a forced reimburfement, a forced reduétion 
of the capital of a yeariy income, is it not a true bankruptey? 
Is it not fingular to ¢: i} that, az occafion for lefiifying his affec- 
tion for his people ? ” The fame fpecies of beneficence we now 
lee practiled by Buonaparte, and recommended by his admirers 
or tollowers 

It appears that Lewis XIV in 1663 gave penfions to 35 literary 
Frenchmen, and 5 or 6 foreigners to ‘the amount of from 57 to 
60,000 livres a year. The refpective merits of this literary band of 
penfioners were very imperfectly appreciated, as we find that 
Racine was not then confidered as an exerllent poet, and that 
Boileau had no penfion! ‘The lift of thele penfions is taken from 
the MSS. of Colbert, who moft probably fuggelied the meafure to 
Lewis as likely to augment his g/orre, otherwife his parfimonious 
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virtue which Lewis undcerltood or even itudied, and the « ny one 


7 y recommends to his fon. He appears to have thought 
li men are naturally and necefarily thieves or robbers, and 
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A statijiicai View of Holland in 1804. Lranflated from the Dutch 


. Micteierkamp. Pp. 280, 8vo. Paris, 1807. Imported 


mrarm iy } ae ees as t ° . , 
THE deplorable fate of the United Provinces has long occupied 
. . ; . . ‘ 
the feelings and the reflections of the thoughtful and humane. 
EE Re ey. aap: SS eer ee | ee eae . veaiti 
puch a Cataitrophe, but more efpectally the circumftances which 


either led to it or facilitated it, muft be of primary moment to 
every other commercial nation. ‘To Aierica, and to this country 
. } } "i . ’ rs C39 x > . * i. . . , . 
indeed, the relative fituation of the United Provinces is particularly 
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analogous; and wwWilappear that many oF (he more grave caules of 
their fail are at prelemt alimott univertally pr ninantin the Unit- 
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this country. But fome, perhaps, will fay that their ruin is not irre- 
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coverable, ang that the Dutch ttiil imoke thet pes, drink their 
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gin, and enjoy themfelves as 1 


. } ! 
fual: to juch we may recommend 
(1 es ; . ats P . {4 ¢ ” 4 } 
the perulal Or tne preient volume, mven tais dry tlatement of facts 


muit convince all thofe who have not recently vilited Holland, that 
thei knowledy«¢ bree EAs to} tint Feverar Geiogiatllioi), mifery, and 


depopulation of that country was very imperfect. Hitherto the 
people of this country have only c nfidered the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces as iuflering under the preflure of aceumulated 
taxes and contributions, deprived of the advantages of commerce, 


. “ane , an fe) Ye. a ai . — wee | - wi , 
and retrenched of al! their luxuries and redundant wealth, whereas 


- aah CE ween - lotimeeee tler nee an fs tt wm Inushacecd “8 : 

in fact the country ts literally ina fiate both of phylical : nd moral 

diffolution. Wetha i roceea, nowever, (oO tate the princ! al Facts, 
i af s 


: : 
as thev occur in the work before us. 


Sa a a, _ e+ } Sit 
[his ftatiftical table is divided into four fections: the frft treats 


of ~ the extent of the country, its fituation, fertility, waters, popu- 
lation, and piry fi al and mora! character of Its inhabitants.” ‘The 
territory of the Seven nited | rovinees, accord nea to Ke uchentus, 
occupied 40 leacues in length, and 3010 breadth, forming a fuper- 
ficies of ] OU Teorral ) Cal 1 iie@ I (ry a Cu this iu potion, 
each fquare league containing 3384 acres (arpens) of 600 fquare 
yards, the re public poll tied, without the newly conquered coun- 
tries, 4,669.920 acres of land and water; a {gperficies which was 
divided in the following manner: $& parts water (1,459,350 acres); 
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fame attention as the fublequent remar'! 


‘“ Tam not igno: ” jays M. Metelerk ». * that ral write: : 
= y | ‘ n { ] ‘ ) . 
pole that the foil of Eiolland » the iry ievel of 
the iea;: that the dow! r fa inks have, for <¢ . if yy 
Increaled betore this country, and t re fume time fleveral] 
7 i -_ ] t jn . — ‘ - 
and marfhes have been drained. J[alio wil adopt t conioling con- 
clufions thence interred, although ot! it t cannot deny that tb 
are canfons in this counrry Wh ) are from 15 to 10 1 tc tower than ({zne 


level of the fea; that fome part { Holland ought to be confidered as loft 
on the firtt eruption of the North-fea; and that the peat-mofies, In come 
mon years, produce a greater extent of water than is drained in the fame 
time by the mills”*. 
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mofs in Crimpener-Waard, between the rivers Leck and Iffel, w 
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‘“‘ But there is reafon to believe that thefe lakes prefent much lefs real 
danger than the rivers. ‘The misfortune of this country is, that it has been 
furnifbed with dikes fome centuries too foon. This is the caufe that the 
great rivers which empty themfelves into the marfhes of Holland, forced to 
remain in certain limits, have not been able to accomplith their deftination 
of elevating the foil by fertile layers of clay; whilft that, according to the 
teftimony of well informed perfons, it is certain that the beds of the river 
rife every year, and are even now, in fome cantons, higher than the foil 
which adjoins them. It would be difficult to determine what is one day or 
other to be feared in this refpeét. The river Iffel furnithes an example of 
what land has been loft, or rather what would have been recovered, but for 
the premature embankments.” 


The population is next confidered. In 1515 the province of Hol. 
land contained 45,000 houfes; in 1732, 163,462. According to 


Kerfeboom, whole calculations were made with great care, that| 


country contained 980,000 perfons, of whom two thirds lived in 
cities and towns, and the other third in the flat countries. The efti- 
mate made by order of the National Atlembly yn 1796 gave the fol. 
lowing: Guelderland, in the towns 64,994, flat countries 152,834; 
Holland, in towns 495,017, flat countries 333,525; Zealand, towns 
39,978, flat countries 42,234; Utrecht, towns 45,304, flat countries 
47,600; Friefland, towns 44,824, flat countries 116,689; Overyf- 
fel, towns 41,805, flat countries 93,255; Groningen, towns 
23,770, Hat countries 90,785; the country of Drent, towns 5,789, 
flat countries 35,883; and Dutch Brabant, towns 48,711, flat 
countries 159,466; total $10,192 in the towns, 1,070,271 in the 
flat counti:es, making the entire population of the Batavian Repub- 
lic only 1,880,463 individuals. The author thinks that this num- 
ber fhould be made juft two millions, which confiitute the entire 
population of the prefent Buonapartean kingdom of Holland. But 
even admitting this, if the former population of the provinces of 
Holland alone was efiimated at 980,000, we now find it only 
828,542, which gives a decreafe of one thirteenth of the entire 
number of inhabitants; an eftimate of the depopulation which 
will afterwards appear confiderably lefs than the faét. Of 
the prefent moral and phyfical charaéter of the inhabitants, M. 
Metelerkamp gives no very flattering picture. 


“The Dutch,” obferves the author, ** have always been confidered as 
ftrong, vigorous, robult, and capable of much hard labour. This is not 
generally the cafe at prefent, and their proftration of ftrength muft be 
attributed to the bad and debilitating nourithment with which they are 
now obliged to be contented. ‘The greateft part of the men in Holland 





formed a great lake, and has juftly excited an alarm left the Crimpener- 
Waard, and perhaps alfo the Lopiker-Waarden, fhould be one day cone 
verted into a fecond Biefboch for Holland, 
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live principally on potatoes, which are often even of a bad quality, and 
fubject to decay. Befides, they drink enormous quantities of tea and 
cofiee, or, more properiy fpeaking, of lukewarm water fcarcely coloured. 
Several months pals, and not a morfel of meat appears on their table; and 
the high price of wheat is the caufe that a great number do not even eat 
bread or any farinaceous food, But, to give a little tone to their -bodies, 
enfeebled by this vad regimen, they drink a great quantity. of {pirituous 
liquors, which, inftead of ttrengthening them, increafe their debility. — 
456,000 ankers of gin are aniually confumed in Holland. 

“The caufes of this bad nourifhment, and the debility which is the 
neceflary confequence of it, ought to be attributed as much to the inability 
of the laborious clafs to procure wholefoume food, the price of which has 
rifen toa height that bears no proportion to their ordinary wages, as to 
loth, careleffnefs, and the force of habit. Van Geuns, who has difcuffed 
this fubjeét with much fkill, attributes the dilute of wheat to the augmenta- 
tion in the price of grain and the impotts on the manutactures of flour and 
bread, from which the potatoes are almott entirely exempt. The weakening 


ofthe mental faculties is a neceflary confequence of the debility of the body ; 
and it is, without doubt, to this caufe that the actual careclefinefs and 
apathy of the Dutch nation muft be attributed. ‘There are, neverthelels, 
other caufes which equally concur to produce this effect, but of which it 
isnot proper here to fpeak. Van Ilamel{ved faid, ‘ that there is not per 
haps a country in the world, at leaft in Europe, where the people are re- 
duced to fo great a degree of corruption and immorality as in Holland ;’ 
and this opinion is very generally received at prefent in that country, with- 
out knowing for why, as all! travellers agree that obedience to the laws, re- 
fpect for religion and good faith, economy and the domeftic virtues, are 
more con{picuous in Holland than in mott other countries. It muft be 
confeffed, however, that the inhabitants of divers cantons ofier remarkable 
differences between themfelves, and that thofe of Holland, properly fo call- 
ed, have degenerated much more tian the others, by their mixture with 


almoft all the other nations of Evr pe. 


Thus we fee that both the country and the people of Holland 
are fo inundated with water and with vices, that to calculate on 
the fpeedy diffolution of both is certainly neither prefumptuovs 
nor unreafonable. The fecond teétion treats of the national riches, 
and their elements. ‘The author contiders it a grots error to fup- 
pole that either the extent of territory, greatnefs of population, Or 
number of men fit to carry arms, conititute the real power of a 
fate. This, he thinks, depends alone in its wealth; although not 
in that {pecies of wealth which confifts of gold in the treafury, in 
the immenfe riches of individuals, or even in the valuable products 
of a country; but in “ that profperity, the refult of the induftry 
and activity of the inhabitants, which, extending itfelf through all 
the branches of civil fociety, gives energy to all, and procures lo 
every perfon an honeft fubliftence, and by thefe means increafe 
the power of the ftate.” For this definition of national wealth, 
the author is indebted to the Gemélde des Ruffichen reichs, by 
Storck, a work of confiderable labour and merit. 
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In eftimating the national wealth of the United Provinces, the 
> . ai 
author proteffes to have adopted ti 


; 3 

1¢@ method of Mr. Pitt, in his 
efiimate of the income-tax, and proceeds to enquire , * 1ft, What 
is the rea! ftate of their riches, that people are pleafed to €Xacge. 


‘ 
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rate fo much ; 2d, Wi is the actual filuation of thei 
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agrichiture, manufactures, commerce, and klkVICALION. i) order 


to ove a fatisia iOry reply Lo the ; luquiries, more fate are necel. 
fary than what the Dutch government aas ever thought proper to 
efiablifh. But, taking the pi vi 

for the other provinces, a telerably correct eliimate may be form. 
ed. On this prinucipie, © Folland, Which now pays 02-4 per cent 
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of impofis® on its enure property, wouid give the amount of the 
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natiobai Cabdita! at Sj toh © wiJ>s{ QU BOrins. a fjls may ha sy b en 


Near ils real amount prior to the war; out in 1799 it appears to 


have dimintthed in value about a thontand million of florins, and 
in 1800 the entire capital was accurately efiimated at no more 
than 1OsH.] | ) 1, ‘| ba De his CHUOrimiGdas decreate bout Ont 
half) in the commercial value of the whole hation, the author 
thinks could not hay inseh piace iD io few years; but as his ef 
timate is rounde L m ihe re (ult ‘ f tne taxes on propery during 
everal yOu! . TL TOON Likait th prOpee mui eitne: Mave CODLTILV= 
ed to cone | t ! 1] rty, O1 trant) ort it to other countries 


(the latter is molt probable); abd ti at in eithe r cafe, of exportation 


or burvine in the earth, the real diminution of the national wealth 
muit be iuficient!y evideut to render this calculation extremely 
plaufible, i not ablolutely correct. 

In oppofition to tuefe iacis of the extraordinary decreafe of 
wealth, the author produces an 1 lenl eltimate of the capital of the 
ci-devant Republic ; and nates the amount of property bearing in- 
tereft, including the value of al! the cultivated lands, houfes, cattle, 
inplements, intere!t of moncy in the funds at home or abroad, and 
vommerce, at 2734 miiltons of florins: a gas vale hot be aring 


c 
intereft, as uncultivated lands, downs, marfhes, ladies jewellery and 
. es ‘se cediains I’) ° “ny 
trinket s, at S50 mitiions of florins. Phe i a ‘both pul 
: : lading | “4 = ; } . 0 
lie and private income, inciuding the rent OF houies, land, intereit 
} ] 
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of the national debt, aud profits of exterior commerce and naviga 
: ’ *o , ' . i a 
tion, is likewife calculated to be 151 millions of florins. In all 

‘ r ° a 1 asa tonal 
thete eftimates, it fhould be remar ked that the author has wifely 


omitted to {pecify any fum for manufactures, internal trade, the 

he Eaft and Weft Indies, all of 
which aretotaily annihilated by the alliance with France ! The lof 
fufiained by the fifheries only is very confiderable ; it is admitted 
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fifheries, and the pofleflions in t 
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Thofe who complain of the taxes in this country would do well to 
confider how fmai!l a proportion they bear to thofe of Holland, remember- 
ing alfo that manufactures and cemmerce in the former were never 10 


vigorous, whilft in the latter both are annihilated 
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that they formerly occupied and fupported 20,000 families, or one- 
eighteenth of the entire population. According to Keuchenius 
they produced an annual intereft to the country of 15 millions of 
florins, and M. Eftienne eftimated the net produce of the whale- 
filhery at 2 millions. 

With refpect to the agricultural produéts of this country, it ap~ 
years that the author could find no fatisfactory data, whence he 
could eftablith any accurate conclufions. The number of horned 
cattle in the United Provinces is the only fact which is properly 
afcertained ; it amounts to 902,326, of which 252,304 are under 
two years of age. The decreafe in horfes, fheep, and fwine, is fo 
great, that M. Metelerkamp has thought it prudent to decline 
giving any real fiatement of the former or prefent number, except 
the table given by Eftienne, which he notices as an example of the 
errors of political economifts. The quantity of cheefe alfo cannot 
be afcertained; in North Holland about 18 millions of pounds 
were fold in 1801 ; at Gouda, in 1803, about 2 millions were fold. 
The quantity of grain, however, produced is far from being fuf- 
ficient to fupport the population, even in its prefent decline, ‘J here 
are 74,000 lafts annually ufed in the diftlleries, and 20,000 in the 
breweries, and powder and ftarch manutactories. Yet, as a f{pe- 
cimen of the great fertility of fome cantons, the author afferts, 
“that the greater part of Friefland yields from 15 to 20 for one 
of wheat; 20to 24 of rye; 20 to 30 of barley; 30 of oats; and 
160 for one of rape-feed.” 

The civil and religious liberty formerly enjoyed in Holland is af- 
figned as the primary caufe of the great proiperity of their manu- 
faures, by attracting ntmerous artizans from the other countries 
of Europe. Thele privileges ate now no more, and their manus 
faGtures have ceafed to exilt as fuch. The decay of breweries in 
Holland is particularly ftriking. [It appears by fome ancient MSS. 
that the town of Gouda, in the lath century, had 350 breweries ; 
in 1518 it had 159; in 1522, 153; in 1588, 126; and in 1803 
only 2! The woollen manufactures at the beginning of latt cen- 
tury amounted to about 200,000 pieces of broad-cloth, ferges, 
baize, ftuffs, &c.; whereas, in 1802, they did not exceed 20,000 
pieces; and, according to.Keuchenius, the whole manufacture ut 
prefent does not amount to 400,000 ells of cloth. On tne loweft 
eftimate of this manufacture the country has fuftained by its de- 
cline the annual lofs of 4 millions of florins. ‘The effects of this 
lofs are evinced at Leyden, which formerly contained above 80,000 
inhabitants, and now only 30,000! The confequences of the late 
melancholy difafter at this once celebrated place are likely to re- 
duce its population with {till greater rapidity. The diftiliation of 
ardent {pirits is the fole manufacture which has increated; and we 
find that at Schiedam, in 1775, there were only 120 difiilleries; in 
1792, 220; in 1798 there were 260; and in the province of Hol- 
land 400; each of which yielded annually 4,992 ankers of Hollands 
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gin. The whole diftilleries of the Seven Provinces could produce an- 
nually 2,152,672 ankers ; but the want of grain renders it neceflary 
to reduce this quantity one- -third, which leaves 1,400,000 ankers, of 
which 456,000 are confumed, and the remainder left for exporta- 
tion in limes of peace. Of late years, however, the domeftic 
confumption has greatly increafed, the manufaGure confide: rably 
diminifhed, and the exportation almoft entirely ftopped. “ It is 
a well known axiom, obferves the author, ‘ that Holland cannot 
exift without commerce.’ It is a truth of the higheft importance, 
that the United Provinces cannot preferve their population, profs 
perity, power, and confideration, but by the great advantages 
which refult from an extenfive commerce. Without fuch a com- 
merce thefe provinces can neither fupport their inhabitants, nor 
procure them the work neceflary to their exiftence.” The melan- 
choly and irrefiftible inference to be drawn from thefe faéts is at- 
tempted to be difguifed by afking two puerile queftions: “ Can 
Europe exitt without the commerce of Holland? or rather, Does 
the general commerce of Europe require the intervention of Hol- 
land ?” 
M. Metelerkamp enters into a long hiftorical detail on the bank 
of Amfierdam; but to give our readers any adequate idea of the 
numerous caufes and extraordinary combination of circumftances 
which at prefent concur to eftablifh the “ defolante certitude” (to 
ufe the author’s own expreflion) of the ultimate ruin of Holland, 
would exceed the ufual limits of our work. We mutt remark, 
however, that it abounds in egregious errors, and erroneous con- 
clufions, fupported on fome of the numerous falfe dogmas which 
have been propagated by fuperficial French writers thefe laft thirty 
rears. The author prefumes that the commerce of Holland would 
ese recovered itlelf, as he finds that as many veflels entered the 
Dutch ports in 1802 as had done on an average of the 25 preced- 
ing years. But had he examined the fmall number that entered 
in the laft month of that year, or the firft three months of 1803, he 
muft have perceived that {peculation and not bufinefs had occa- 
fioned the apparent revival of commerce. In fact, had the truce 
continued two years more, the author would have feen a lefs num- 
ber of veffels enter Dutch ports during that period than what en- 
tered them in 1802. France, it appears, ftill refufes the Dutch 
fifh and herrings as well as their manufactures, and annually ex- 
orts to Holland to the amount of from 20 to 25 millions, and 
imports from it only about 10 or 12 millions, leaving a confiderable 
baiance againit the United Provinces. The annual value of the 
productions of Curacoa and St. Euftatia we find here eftimated from 
5 to 6 millions of florins, and their confumption of merchandife 
and objects of neceflity from 3 to 4, The commerce with this 
country ts {till deemed indifpenfable, as “the center of commercial 
yélations,” although the wanilator (for the expreffion is too much is 
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the French fiyle to be in the original) has not failed to introduce the 
favourite acculation of “Venvie et la jaloufie de ces avides infulaires!” 

The third feétion of this work treats of the finances of the 
United Provinces from 1500 down to 1805, by which it appears 
that the expences of the ftate, whether in war or peace, have al- 
ways exceeded the revenue from 8 to 40, 50, and even 60,000 
florins in a year! This difparity of the refources and expences !s 
attributed folely to a want of a proper financial fyftem. To con- 
firm this opinion, the author ftates that the interett of the national 
debt in 1789 and in 1799 is nearly the fame, about 15 millions of 
florins; but during this period enormous contributions were levied 
in lieu of regular taxes, and the general trade of the country en- 
tirely ruined. In 1800, when the contributions had exhaufted 
themfelves, the intereft of the debt amounted to 25 millions, 
which has fince annually increafed, and, in 1804, is here ftated at 
35 millions of florins. On an average of the taxes from 1788 to 
1805, it appears that the people of Holland have paid 38} per cent 
on their property, and 384 on their income, in all 774 per cent! 
“ The fame people,” obferves M. Metelerkamp, “ who for the 10 
per cent (denier dix) required by the Duke of Alba, maintained a 
war of SO years, will have (after the contributions of 1804 are le- 
vied) paid S6 per cent on their property fince 1788, and fince 
1797 fifty-three per cent on their income! Such is the fituation 
of the finances—Affreufe idee !” The revenue of the different 
ftates of Europe compared with itfelf at the beginning of the 18th 
and the 19th centuries affords another melancholy proof of the 
ruin of Holland and France. The revenue of Ruflia in 1700 is to 
that in 1800 as | to 8; in England as 1 to 7; in France as 1 to 33 
in Holland only as 1to2! The debt of England is to the revenue 
as 21 to 1; that of Hollandas 33 to 1. But the decreafe of the 
refults of impofts on the confumption is a more unequivocal proof 
of the rapid depopulation, and, as the author ftates, gradual 
fiarvation of the ill-fated inhabitants of that ruinous cuuntry. 
“ In the province of Groningen the duty on tea and coffee in 1797 
amounted to 71,279 florins ; in 1801 only to 34,564. The tax on 
the manufacture of flour in the fame province, in 1797, amounted 
to 114,474; in 1801 only to 94,215 florins.” Thus we fee the au- 
thor’s affertion eftablifhed by the plaineft fats, that the “ people 
can purchafe nothing to eat but tepid-coloured water and pota- 
toes !” 

The fourth and laft feétion of this volume details the means of 
defence by fea and land. In 1804 the military force of the 
United Provinces is fiated to have confifted of 21,000 men, be- 
fides 18,000 French troops, which they were obliged to fupport. 
Their naval force in 1797 confifted of 54 fhips carrying 2,348 guns. 
But the Englifh have taken, as here ftated, between 1795 and 
1799, 25 fhips of the line and 39 frigates, in all 64 veffels; and it 
is not prefumed to fay that HT has any longer a marine force, 
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as the few fhips that may have been built fince that period are very” 
inconfiderable, and even feveral of thote have been fince taken or loft, 

With refpect to the authenticity of this picture of Holland, we 
have only to remark, that it was drawn up under the direétion of 
the late government, and that too at a time when it had no rea- 
fon to apprehend its total annihilation by Buonaparte ; that its 
accuracy and merit have been generally acknowledged, and that 
three years after its publication in Dutch it has been ably tran{- 
Jated into French, and received even in France as containing very 
interefting and authentic documents of political economy. We 
fhall only add, as one of the powerful caufles which have occa- 
fioned, and are {fill occafioning, the depopulation of Holland, 
that in confequence of the invafion of the French and the want 
of virtue in the people, great numbers of women, many of them 

erfons vf fortune and family, were carried into France by the 
French foldiery, where their fortunes were no fooner exhaufied, 
than they were abandoned, and expofted to languifli in mifery and 
want, the ridicule of their hufbands, and the invidious feorn of 
Frenchwomen. The extent of this voluntary erlevement, in imi- 
tation of the Romans with the Sabines, would ftagger belief, un- 
Jets in pertons intimately acquainted wit th the private characters of 
the parties, ‘The Dutch women too were gener: ally Proteftants, en- 
thufiafts for liberty and equality, and their n: uptials were cele! 
brated in Proteftant churches ; yet even then, when Frenchmen 
avowed their hatred of all religions, they did not omit to falisfy 
their coniciences for robbing and abandoning thefe innocent wo- 
men, by alledging the infienifi cance of any union effected by he- 
retics! Such were the neceffary confequences of a diflulution of 
the accuftomed laws of matrimony among unpriacipled and un- 
feeling people, corrupted in infancy by the pernicious trafiicking 
principles of Popery. The eifects of this misfortune on the minds 
of Dutchmen are alfo among the caufes of their prefent apat thy, 
drunkennefs, and general decline ; and of all other people on 

earth, the Dutch are the mofi likely, from their coaftitutional ba- 
bits, to fink into irrecoverable decay, inftead of being regenerated 
to virtue under the wholefome fcourge of their own vices. 








Lableau  Elémentaire d’Ornithologie, ou Hiftoire Naturelle des 
Oifeaux. 

Rudiments of Ornithology; or Natural Hiftory of the Birds 
commonly found in France. To which are added a Treatife 
on the heft Mode of preparing their Skins for Preferv- 
ang in Cabinets, and «a Colleétion of 41 Plates. By Sebaftian 
Gerardin de Mirecourt, formerly Canon of the noble Chapter 
of Pouffay, Ex- -profeffor of Natural Hiftory at the Central 
School of Vofges, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1000; and one vol. 
‘4to, Plates aud Tables. Paris, 1806. {ported by Deconchy. 
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THE itudy of ornithology is, perhaps, the moft fimple, fafci- 
nating, and eafy of all the branches of natural hittory. The 
number of the fubjeés, and their variety in unity, fimplicity, 
and beauty, are fuflicient to amufe the induftrious, and delight 
the gay. No other objects in nature, prefent fuch diverte and va- 
rious combinations of colours, and their admirabie plumage has 
the peculiar merit of being equally agreeable and ufeful to man 
either in the favage or civilized fiate. Their paflions, appetites, 
habits, or inftinéty, likewife prefent endleis fources of obtervation 
and reflection, which direétiy tend to improve and meliorate the 
actual ftate of focial exiftence. Their economy, indeed, is often 
both an example to, and a fatire on, reafonable man, who too fre- 
quently evinces lefs reafon and lefs humanity than appear to in- 
fluence many of thefe inhabitants of the air. An acquaintance, 
therefore, with fuch of the feathered race as exifts in our climates, 
with their naiural hittory , and their influence on the vegetable king 
dom, or the fruits of the earth, muft be an object at once pleafin 
and ufetul to enlightened minds. Should, indeed, the obfervers of 
the wonders of nature, as the author remarks, become in fome 
meafure Jefs ambitious, and begin by obferving minutely that 
which is domeftic, and defcribing the attributes and properties of 
the productions of their own country, before they bufy themlelves 
with that which is foreign, the progrefs of natural hifiory, if not 
fo rapid, would be mach more certain and determinate. Agree- 
ing with M. Gerardin in this fentiment, we fhall patiently exa- 
mine the contents of his volumes; and as the native birds of 
France. and England are not very different, perhaps fome facts 
may be found equally ifluftrative of this branch of natural hittory 
in both countries. But, firft, tonotice fome particulars in the auther’s 
preface, which not only evince the acute mifery which ftill tortures 
the minds of moft Frenchmen, but alfo their addrefs in veiling 
their murmurs. 


“ Fortunately placed,” fays M. Gerardin, who, contrary to the ufual 
practice, always {peaks in the plural, “ in a country covered with moun- 
tains and forefis, by the happy accident of our birth, on the direct line 
which the greater part of the birds follow in their periodical migrations 
fiowa the fouth to the north, and again from the north to the fouth, we 
have conftantly followed thefe animals from our tender youth in all their 
ftations. Led from infancy by an almoft irrefiftible propenfity to the ftudy 
of Nature, full of ardour to obferve her productions, the apparently 
hardeft labour never off-red us but fweets, and the enjoyments which re- 
fulted from them were always for our heart a felicity fo muéh the more 
perteét, that they were never poifoned by re smorfe. It 4s thus that we 
early began to collect numerous materials, which indeed were deftined only 
for our private amufement, or that of our friends, But the unfortunately 
too imperious circumttances of the Revolution, which overturned fo many 
fortunes, obliged us to render them ufeful to youth by way of public: in- 
firuction, to which we devoted ourfelves in a central fchool as much from 
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neceffity as inclination. Alter eight years of inftru@ion, always direQed 
by the fame zeal, our fweeteft recompence was not, without doubt, that of our 


JSupprefion !” 


The unhappy author found the only reward of his labour in the 
rectitude of his own conicience in having faithfully fulfilled the 
duties of his office. It is neceffary to obferve, however, that 
during the exiftence of central fchools in France, the profefiors, 
who were to be paid by the executive government, never received 
but apart of their falaries, as the dire¢tors found the money levied 
for that purpofe more ufeful to their own defigns, and Buonaparte, 
improving on the corrupt and difhoneft praétices of his predecefl- 
ors, converted it entirely to his private ule, judging it more condn- 
cive to his projeéts of ambition to fhoe his horfes with gold, than 
to pay philofophers to inftruét his flaves, left their knowledge 
might enable them to fhake off their chains. But to return to the 
Jabours of our haplefs author, whilft profeffor at the central {chool 
of the modern Vofges, the ancient Lorraine, the refult of which 
has produced the volumes before us, accompanied with a 4to vo- 
Jume of plates, of which 84 prefent the outline figures of 133 
birds, and 7 delineate the various inventions for bird-catching, 
and for fkinning, ftuffing, and preparing birds for prefervation in 
cabinets of natural hiftory. Each of the plates has been difpofed 
fo as to offer, in the fpecies which it reprefents, the diftinét cha- 
racters that are peculiar to each order, fection, family, genus, 
tribe, or f{pecies, according to the fyfiem which the author has 
adopted. To thefe are added fynoptical tables, which prefent at 
one view all the-divifions and fubdivifions adopted in thete ele- 
ments of ornithology. 

M. Gerardin introduces his work by a very plain and fimple de- 
finition of the different parts of the fkeleton of birds, of their ge- 
neral habits and manners, and of the wfual charateriflics of the 
different families. The rapidity of the flight of fome, the flow- 
nefs of others, and the correfponding quicknefs and ftrength of 
their fight, their want or imperfection of the fenfe of touch, and 
alfo of tafte and fmell, are incidentally mentioned ; and it is al- 
Jedged that when an eagle darts down from the highex regions of 
the air on its prey, or when a raven defcends on the carrion, that 
they are not directed to thefe objects by the fmell, but by the ex- 
traordinary powers of their fight. The vulgar opinion, that rooks 
flee the prefence of the fowler in confequence of their fmelling 
gunpowder, he thinks fhould rather be attributed to the extreme 
diftruft which thefe animals have as an inftiné for avoiding the 
approach of an enemy already known. Whether we attempt to 
approach them either with the wind or againft it, they are equally. 

rompt, he obferves, to make their efcape. But this opinion, 
eeuans confonant it may be with the pre-fuppofed notions of their 
defective olfactory organs, and their prefumed want of reafon or 
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reflection, is difficultly reconcilable with the general condud of 
thefe birds, efpecialiy in cultivated countries, where they have 
frequent intercourfe with men, and follow the plough for the 
worms that are thus expofed to their view. The fenfe of hearing, 
indeed, in birds is admitted to be very perfect, and next to that of 
their feeing; the f facility with which they y acquire certain notes, 
and even fentences of language, remove all doubt of their powers 
in this refpect. The caufe of their periodical finging fuch as In 
{pring, &c. the author, Frenchman-like, afcribes to the influence 
of the tender patlion ! | <1f,” fays he, “ during their amours, the 
fongs of birds are {weeter, more frequent, and 1 more animated, it 
is undoubtedly becaufe the organ of their hearing is then more 
flexible, more dilated, and that they conlole themfelves more in 
the ine odious accents which exprefs, in the moft fenfible manner, 
the tender emotion of the fentiment with which they are tranf- 
ported!” The author is not an anatomift, otherwife be would not 
have ventured fuch a clildifh conjecture, or have fuppofed that 
the conneétion of male and female could render the organs of 
hearing more or lefs flexible. This, however, reminds us of Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre’s reafon for keeping Lent, namely, that at that 
period of the year, in confequence of the aecouplement of ani- 
mals, there is a fcarcity of meat! Similar puerilities occur in the 
writings of all the French philofophers, who not unfrequently ex- 
hibit a ftrange mixture of wifdom and folly, of judgmeni and im- 
becility. Are thefe the men deflined to be the conquerors and go- 
vernors of the world? 

The author’s obfervations on the fructure of birds offer. little 
that is new or interefting, altlough they are very well adapted to 
Initiate youth ina know ledge of this branch of natural hiftory. 
The calculation that birds of prey can move at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, is far from fatisfa¢iory ; nor does the anecdote of 
Henry II’s falcon, having efcaped ftom Fontainbleau, and being 
taken the next day in Malta, determine more precifely the fwift- 
nefs of thefe fowls. The plumage, nefts, eggs, and. incubation 
of birds, however, prefent inquiries always innocent, amufing, and 
fometimes ufeful. Birds in the fouthern or tropical regions are al- 
ways more richly and gaily clothed than thofe in the northern, 
but their covers are alfo lighter and lefs furnifhed with fur. This 
wife forefight of Nature is particularly extended to thofe which are 
deftined to pafs their life in a continual navigation. In order te 
proteét them from cold and humidity, their bodies are not only co- 
vered with a thick, fine, filky down fpread oyer their fkin under 
the feathers, but they have alfo placed on their croup two glands 
filled with an un@uous humour, which they extrac with their beaks 
in order to anoint their feathers, and thus render them impenetra- 
ble to the water. As to the natural caufes which influence the va- 


riety in fize, number, and colour of the eggs of birds, little is yet 
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known ; fome authors have pretended to find an intimate relation 
between the colour of the fhell of an egy and that of the plu- 
mage of the bird which fprings from it. “A mor dern ornithologitt, 
Daudin, has confiderably circumfcribed this fact, which is not yet 
fufficiently afcertained. He limited it at firft to birds in the wiid 
fiate, and he believed that thote only, the colours of whole fea- 
thers was of a uniform tint, had originated from eggs of a uni- 
form colour. He likewife admitted as pollible, that {poited eggs 

might produce birds of varied plumage, and ‘that the solones, of 
their coats were more lively and more diftinguifhed in proportion 
as the eggs were more or lefs fpotted. Such analogies, if they 
have any exiftence, fhould be minutely inveftigated and afcer- 
tained by numerous experiments and oblervations before they can 
be admitted into the principles of feience. 

From a pious and enlightened ornithologift we fhould have ex- 

ected a much more copious and able detence of the utility of 
Pied | in the general fcale of creation, as well as their imp rortance 
to man in the higheft ftages of civilization. An inquiry to this ef- 
fe& might be of “conGderable fervice to agriculture. It is evident 
that Nature has made the feeds of plants fo abundant, that, were it 
not for the fowls of the air, the whole furface of the terrettrial 
globe would not only be infufficient for their growth, but their ac- 
cumulated numbers would greatly impede, if not finally arrelt, 
the progrefs of vegetation, 


‘© When birds,” fays our author, “ in obeying the defigns of the eter- 
nal Power which formed them, feed themfelves in a manner analogous to 
their natural organization, and that we have the weaknels to be offended 
at it, it is becaufe we have not taken the trouble of reflecting, that with- 
out their fuccour the waters ina little time could not nourifh the fith which 
are every year bred in them,and without them the game would foon become | 
fo abundant as to ipreas trouble and defolation on the earth. On the other | 
hand, if the fowls do fome injury to our crops, if the birds of prey de- 
prive us of fome animals which are deftined for our own ufe, we ought alfo 
to admit that they have a keen appetite for rats, moles, field-mice, cater- 
pillars, fnails, worms, and a multitude of other infeéts and reptiles, the 
generation of which, if unmolefied, might in a little time extinguifh all 
our hopes, We ought therefore to conclude that birds, in every refpect, 
are infinitely inore uf ful than injurious to us, and that we ought even to 
confider them rather as vigilant fentinels, w hich Nature has deftined for the 
guard and confervation of our ¢rops, than as enemies whom it is our inte- 
reft tu repel by force, or deftroy by cunning.” 


Several prefeés of departments in France, finding the country 
in many parts defolated by the enormous increafe of infeéts and 
other vermin, have prudently prohibited the indifcriminate mat- 
facre of infetivorous birds, which to the epicurean maw of French- 
men are particularly delicious. The open and fterile plains of Pi- 
eardy of late years fearcely furnifhed feeds enough to fupport the 
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rubs, or leaves fufficient for the aurelia. The Province of La 
Mancha in Spain has fhared the fame fate ; and for the want of 
trees to altraét and collect the moifiure, and birds to coniume a 
part of the innumerable infects, one of the moft rich and tertile 
plains in Europe ts rendered arid and unproductive. Judicious 
farmers, therefore, will not be too zealous in detiroying thote birds 
whofe chief nourifhment may always prove highly detiructive, and 
fome feafuns ruinous, to their crops of grain. 
The following is M. Gerardin’s clatlification of birds, which he 
divides into three principal tribes or orders. 


“ The FIRST ORDER contains the FISSIPEDES properly fo called ; that 
is thofe which have the toes naked, feparated from one another, and the iegs 
covered with feathers at leat to the talons. ‘Thefe frequent the plains, tue 
fields, the woods, and the immenfe canopy of the heavens. 

“The SECOND OnDER comprifes the FisstPeDeS of the shores (the 
WADERS of Englith ornithologifts). The birds of this order have the toes 
more naked and feparated the one from the other than the preceding, and 
have alfo a part, more or lefs confiderable, of the leg above the talons 
unfurnifhed with feathers: this conftrudtion enables them to advance iar- 
ther, and that without fear of wetting their feathers, in the muddy borders 
of rivers, rivulets, lakes, and ponds, in which they find their nourifhment. 
The moft part have their toes united at the bafe only by a thert mem- 
brane. 

“The THIRD ORDER is compofed of PALMIPEDES or SWIMMERS, 
whofe toes, furnithed with entire membranes, fcolloped or fplit up, pre- 
pare them for perpetual navigation, 

‘We divide only the firft order in four principal /e‘ions, which are 
again fubdivided into families, then into genera, and fometimes the latter in- 
to petty tribes, when the want of perfpicuity for the intelligence of our 
fyfiem requires or commands it. The firft fection contains the accipitres 
or birds of prey; the fecond, the /parrows ; the third, the climbers; and 
the fourth, the gallina. 

“ The fecond and third orders are divided but in families, genera, and 
petty tribes, and not in sections.” 


As M. Gerardin’s work contains the defcription of no birds with 
which we were not previouily acquainted, and as his detcriptive 
obfervations, often related in the ftyle of a journal, are frequently 
prolix and triflingly minute, they are too mifcellaneous and 
egotiftical to intereft mere Englifh readers. Many of his remarks 
indeed, efpecially thofe which are properly original, are only 
directed to remove the vulgar prejudices of the French peatfantry, 
who are really, perhaps, the moft ignorant and moft fuperfiitious 
race in Europe. We fhall not, therefore, tranilate any of his hif- 
tories of birds, which to experienced ornithologifts would be tri- 
fling ; but make fome extracts from tie vait mats of mifcellaneous 
intelligence refpeéting the methods of catching, preparing, and 
keeping birds in a cabinet, and alfo their eggs, nefis, &c. which 
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the author has referved for his quarto volume, very improperly de- 
nominated an atlas. 

Pafling over the author’s ideas of the mode of forming a cabinet 
of ornithology, which are limited not only to the birds of France, 
but even to thofe of his own department, we obferve that he recom- 
mends the eggs to be taken from the neft when perfectly freth, and, 
in order to preferve the fhells, he extraéts their contents, not by 

rforating each end of the fhell, but by emptying them through a 
{mall puncture on the fide by means of an infirument, compofed of 
an oval glafs bulb and two bent tubes, attached to its oppofite ex- 
tremes, one of which is inferted in the fhell and the other in the 
mouth. It is evident that this method pofleffes little facility or 
convenience. The divers methods of catching birds are far too 
numerous to be particularized here. M.Gerardin fcems to have 
fiudied and practifed this branch with confiderable patience and 
fuccefs. His direétions for evifcerating birds would not be intel ligi- 
ble without the plates with which they are illufirated The pro- 
cefs, however, of merely fkinning, ftuffing, and, alter having ap- 
plied fome exficcative compofition, impaling and baking the bird, 
feems much preferable to the troublefome and tedious methods 
adopted and recommended by our author. The practice of em- 
balming birds has very properly given place te that here fiated. 
The following is the celebrated prefervative difcovered by Becceur 
of Metz, which the ‘author has found fufficient to preferve either 
birds or infects during more than thirty years, without their expe- 
riencing the leatt decay. 


“ Recipe. To a bottle of river or rain-water, add an ounce and a half 
of quick-lime ; an ounce and a half of falt of tartar ; five drachms of cam- 
phor; four ounces of arfenic ; and four ounces of white foap. Diffolve the 
campher in two drachms of {pirit of wine; put the arfenic, falt of tartar, 
and quick-lime, in the hottle of water, and fhake it in order to diflolve 
thefe fubftances: after this, pare down the foap into thin pieces, to ren- 
der it more ealfily diffolved, and add it to the bottle, which fhould be well 
corked and covered with leather. Finally, add the camphor and fpirit of 
wine to the other drugs in the bottle, cork it hermetically, and place it in 
the hotteft rays of the fun, or in the centre ofa ftove, during a weck, taking 
care to fhake it two or three times a-day, in order to facilitate the perfect 
incorporation of thefe drugs together. 

‘This prefervative is the only one we have employed during many 
years, and always with the greatett fuccefs, as well for the large mammi- 
ferous animals as for the fmalleft infe@ts. Our fellow citizens, as well asa 
multitude of lovers of natural hiftory, who have vifited our collections, will 
atteft that they have feen, although in the open air, individuals perfectly 
whole, notwithftanding that feveral were placed there thefe twenty years; 
even a hare, prepared in its form, has been remarked there, perfectly pre- 
ferved and entire fince 1786, although it paffed three fummers in a thicket 
which we had i: the country, for an illufion to our fricnds who gratified us 
with their vifits, and who feveral times fhot at it.” 
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This liquid prefervative of our author, of which he is fo proud, 
is applied with a pencil, and differs but little from the compoti- 
tion recommended by the profeflors at the Parifian Mufeam of 
Natural Hiftory. The latter was uled in the confiftence of patie, 
and contained the fame ingredients in the following proportions: 
Camphor 5 ounces, powdered arfenic 2 pounds, white foap 2 

ounds, falt of tartar J2 ounces, and powdered lime 4 ounces. 
Thefe fub{tances were triturated together, and incorporated by 
means of a little fpirit ef wine into a glut inous or patty mals, 
which required to be moifiened every time it was ufed. For this 
purpofe, Englifh artifts generally ule fome corrofive fublimate, fal 
ammoziiac, and frequently tobacco ground into powder, as preler- 
vatives or exficcatives applied to objects of natural biftory. M. Ge- 
rardin gives the following directions for making a kind of giue, 

which he found extre: nely ferviceable, either for fixing detac hed 
hers of birds, or for attaching embalmed infects in any glafs 
frame. 


“ Diffolve gum Arabic in water, fo that it may be a little thick; ftrain 
it through a piece of linen; then add fome hair powder, and ftir it with a 
wooden —— till it becomes an uniform mafs. When it is withed to ufe 
this compofition either to glue the feathers to their proper place, to fix the 
eye-lids of the birds on the enamel eyes, or to bind down the wings and 
the bodies of infeéts in a frame, it is neceifary to add a little of the preferva- 
tive liquid, This glue keeps a ees long time without corrupting; and when 
we defire to ufe it, if it be too dry, it is fufficient to add a little water, and 
put it on hot cinders.” 


The author gives very copious direétions for remounting fkeletons 
of birds, aud covering them feather by feather; a method futhic ‘iently 
curious, and will be interefting to thofe artifts who devote their time 
to the defigning and making profiles of birds with their proper 
feathers. The Jatter method, when properly y executed, is unquef- 
tionably the cheapeft and moft convenient means of forming a 
very ufeful colle@ion of birds, perfeét!y adapted to initiate youth 
into a knowledge of ornithology, and although inferior to the en- 
tire fkins impaled, is yet incredibly fuperior to any drawings or 
paintings that can be executed to convey an idea of animated 
nature. We could wifh this art to be more cultivated and patron- 
ized in this country, and earneitly recommend it to the attention 
of our ladies, as equally amufing and much more chefle than that 
of botany. 

As conne&ed with the various means of preparing and conferv- 
ing birds, M. Gerardin gives fome very ufefal directions for “ em- 
balming and mounting Taal mammiterous animals, lizards, frogs, 
ferpents, fifhes, and infects ; likewife a mode of breeding caterpil- 
lars to have beautiful butterflies.” Leaving the prepar ation of dogs, 
cats, hares, rabbits, and other quadrupeds, as well as the lizard and 
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fifth, to thofe who make this bufinefs a particular trade, we fliall no- 
tice the author’s method of preferving infeéts. Ip this fubject we 
feel particular ‘Intereft, as it is not without firong emotions of thame 
and regret that we behold the tcattered fragments of beautitul in- 
feéts in our national cabinet, the Britifh Mufeum, which oucht to 
have been better preferved. The author affures us that he has 
fiill feveral thoufand of infeéts which, “ during thirty-eight years 
that they have been enclofed in frames, are as perfect and as ‘freth 
as when they were fir{ft collated in families.” 
‘The manner of preferving infeéls here propofed, may be com- 
prehended in the ee directions. A butteifly, for inftance, 
is made fafi toa piece of cork by means of a finall pin being 
patied through its corflet; its wings are extended, and an oblong 
Incifion is made in its body, by which the inteftines are chiefly ex- 
tracied; and, alter having its mouth and the evifcerated body 
touched with the prefervative liquid, a fmall packet of cotton 
roiled into the fhare of the body is then introduced, and the infe& 
is thus removed to a foit board (we preter cork) in which is a fimall 
hollow or cavity to receive the body, fo that the wings may lie 
pene ctly flat during a week, when it will be fufficiently dry and fit 
for putting into a glazed frame. Of this method, we have to ob- 
ferve that tt is very “jnade ‘quate to the perfect prefervation of mot 
infecis; fome large wafps and {piders, for example, whofe bodies 
are encircled with very beautiful coloured rings, are entirely 
Jpoited by fuch an opel ation, as it defiroys the diverfity and bril- 
hancy of the colours, and not unfrequ enuy leaves the whole body 
a colourle(s mats. We cannot tow earnefily caution young 
entomologilis againft fuch a praétice. A much iafer means of pre- 
ferving the beauty of infeéts may be adopted by having fome 
highiy exflice oe vegetable powder, fuch as apeagouse fputt, pow- 
dered fern root, pepper, pimento, cinnamon, &c. introduced into 
the body, which fhould immediately alter i placed in a glazed 
box, periee ily atr-tight, kept ina dry fituation, and excluded from 
the di vect rays ofthe fun. The coleopterous infects might be pre- 
gerved according to M. Ger: ardin’s method; but in moft of the 
apterous it would dettroy more than half healt beauty. 
the author’sinve ation for rearing caterpillars and butterflies con- 
fifisinan oak chefi, 5 feet long, 22 wide, and 3 feet high, made 
very maflive and firong, and {upported bv mother feet. Three 
fourths of the bottom are covered with earth, and the remainder 
with fand, over which mofs is put, in order that the caterpillars 
av there ond conveniences for their metamorphotes into the chry- 
felis lite. In the earth are placed final! pbiais of water contatu- 
Jug the plants on w which every {pecies feeds ; and when thefe plants 
are all eaten or hered, frefh ones are put in, care being taken 
not to withdraw ifte withered ones ull the trefh plants bave been 
tatted. the infide of this cheft is lined with thia canvals or 
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gnZze, and, in addition to a common lid, it has alfo a door ia front, 
through which freih bottles of water an id plants are introduced. 
This buGinels may afford a very innocent and picahug amulement 
to el lerly or unemployed perfons who cannot bear more active 
rec reations. 

The immenfe variety of devices which the author and his 
friends, in the ancient Lorraine, have adopted tur catching or cn- 
{fuaring birds, are far too copious for us to detail, dor wo suld it be 

ealy to comprehend thefe verbofe deferiptions without tie ad of the 
well-executed plates which accon pany theni, The author is 
jleafed to adopt a new term for this favourite art of bird-catching, 
which he calls aviceptology, from avis, caplus, and royog. ‘Vinss 
prepofterous combination of Latin and Greek words evinces fuck 

yedantic ignorance as merits the keeneit reproach. 

From the preceding extrads and remarks, it will be evident 
that thefe volumes, although ngt very rigidiv ferentihe, are yet 
extremely fimple, and very weil ada pt ted to couvey a knowledge ot 

ornithology to voung pertons fi udying the brench janguage. 
The fioures of the birds are only given in outlines, bat the portraits 
are fufliciently correct and diltimzuifhable. The dete liptions, it 
deed, are very copious and often verbofe ; a fanit perbaps which 
will be pardoned by many of thole perlons who amufe themicives 
with forming collections and ftudying the hittory of birds. The 
oceafional judicious moral reflections do not detract from ue e mers 
of this work, which is throughout defigned lo linprefs young 
minds with the utility of every object in nature. To the Ato vue 
lume,or atlas, are addec dfour fynoptical tables of the birds of France, 
which merit a place in the library of every ornithologift, or fin 
dent in this fcience. 
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Ejay on the Life of the Great Conde. By [His Serene Highnefs} 
Lewis Jofeph de Bourbon, Prince of Conde, now in England. 
euor 


A new edition, reviled and corregted. 8vo. Pp. 339. Dulau, 
London, May, 1807. 


DIVITIARUM et forme gloria flura alque fragilis eft, faid 
Salluftt; Virtus clara elernay ue habetur. “ The name of the 
great Conde, obferve the London editors of this volume, wiil with- 
out doubt be always futiicient to recall to memory the rare quali- 
ties and brilliant a¢tions which have rendered him immortal. The 
moft remote potierity will recognize in him the greatett hero of 
his age; he who.e virtues at once honour the auguft Houfe of 
France, the French name, and, as it we re, all human nature.” We 
admit the truth of this obfervation, and alfo of the want of an hif- 
torian qualified either with talents or virtues fufficient to appre- 
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ciate fairly and adequately the political life and military talents of 
one of the firft and unqueftionably the greateft foldier of the Houfe 
of Bourbon. But after the events which we have witnefled, the 
overthrow of a throne, and the plunder of a family, and, above 
all, the inglorious death and infamous murder of a defcendant of 
the Great Conde, we think the editors have not done their duty in 
withholding a brief detail, as an appendix, of the fucceflors of 
this great man, down to the prefent day. The author of this vo- 
lume, we are told, is the great great grandfon of this hero. Yet 
when a family like the prefent is expelled its country, fhorn of its 
honours and fortunes, and expofed to fuch contingencies as en- 
danger its extinétion, before the guilty ufurper may have run his 
courte, furely its friends and admirers fhould have availed them- 
felves of fuch a permanent and refpectable a vehicle of announce 
ing the difconfolate fituation of its fcattered remains ; of again 
declari ng to the world at leaft the unparalleled fufferings, if not the 
virtues, of its furviving members. We repeat, it 1s the bounden 
duty of every friend to juttice and humanity to re-echo the atro- 
cious murder of the Duke of Enghein from pole to, pole, till the 
hollow murmurs reach the deafened ear of the fallow alTaflin, and 
fting his foul with black remorfe, if not with compunction. 

The negleé, however, of ‘the prefent editors is no diminution of 
the intrintic merit of this work, which, it appears, is an early pro- 
duction of his Serene Highnefs the Prince of Condé, but fince 
often revifed and correed by himfelf, and deftined exclufively for 
the inftruction of his own family. The MS., which the author's 
modetty prevented from being entrufted in the hands of any per- 
fon, and which was known only to a very few, was depofited in 
the manfion of Chantilly, where it might perhaps have remained 
but for the revolutionary {poliations, w hich, in the torrent of mi- 
feries and difgrace that they have poured on fociety, may have oc- 
cafionally effected fome partial good. The Prince, indeed, was fur- 
prifed and vexed at the furreptitious appearance of liis work recent- 
ly at Paris; but he has now acknowledged it, and fanctioned the 
prefent publication, which is the firft authentic and le; gitimate edi- 
tion of this important Effay ; an Effay compoted from the original 
documents preferved in the archives of his family. “ This work, 
in which,” as the editors judicioufly obferve, “ it appears as if the 
Great Condé was judged by himfelf, is fo remarkable for a tone of 
nobleneis, jutiice, and truth throughout, that nothing more is 
wanting to rank it among the moft important hittorical monu- 
ments. But what intereft does it receive from the certainty that 
its author is one of the moft worthy defcendants of the Great 
Condé; one who in the fame career has followed the neareft his 
foottieps, and even reaped his laurels in the fame plains !” 


A few introduétory pages are properly devoted by the author to - : 


an account of the family connections from the marriage of Charles 
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de Bourdon, Duke of Vendome, prince of the blood, in 1515, with 
Frances d’Alencon, and the birth of Lewis, the fist Prince of Condé, 
in May 1530, till the birth in 1621 of Lewis the Second of that 
name, Duke of Enghein, afterwards Prince of Condé, and known 
by the name of the Great Condé. It is this brief introduction 
which induces us to reproach the editors for not having continued 
a fimilar {ketch down to the prefent day, which might have been 
done without any violence to the feelings of the Prince. The Great 
Condé, we are told, was educated at the collere of the Jetuits in 
Bourges, and at the age of eight years knew Latin, and at eleven 
he compofed a treatife of rhetoric, and fupported thefes in philo- 
fophy with the greateft fuccefs. His father obliged him to write 
to him during his abfence in Latin, which he did very punctuaily, 
Some of his Latin letters during the years 1635 and 1636, when 
he was only fourteen and fifteen years of age, are added to this 
volume. Among the numerous and happy traits of character 
which abound in this Effay, the following may be contidered 
indicative of the future conduct of the young Conde. 


“The Prince of Condé fent his fon into Burgundy during the fiege of 
Dole in which he was engaged, and which he received orders to raife on 
the news of the entry of the Spaniards in France by Picardy. The Duke 
of Enghein wrote from Dijon to his father, ‘ If my deflires were accom- 
plifhed, 1 would be in the camp ty ferve you, to alleviate vour fuflerines 
[with the gravel], and to take a part in your labours........D read with 
pleafure the heroic actions of our kings in hiftory; in contemplating fuch 
admirable examples, I feel a holy ambition to imitate them;........but, 
sit is enough for me at prefent to be the child of defire, and to have no 
other will than yours,’ ” 


The Great Condé was introduced to court at the birth of Lewis 
XIV, when feventeen years of age; but the aftonifhing power, 
the arrogant tyranny, and pompous luxury of Richelieu, were dif- 
gufting and intolerable to the young Prince, who could never ap- 
proach the Cardinal but at the expre(s order of his father, whom 
e always obeyed. Indeed, he feems to have imbibed an uncon- 
querable averfion from this Pope of France, and to have even en- 
tertained a fimilar antipathy for all his relatives. Yet, ftrange to 
tell, his fe/fi/h father forced him into a matrimonial connection in 
the family of the Cardinal. The injudicious and interefted policy 
of fuch an alliance was no doubt the efficient caufe of ais con- 
tempt and ill treatment of his wife, which is almoft the only con- 
fpicuous blot in the life of this great foldier. The following brief 
account may afford fome idea of the concife manner of deline- 
ating characters in this Effay. 


“Tn 1639 the Prince of Condé fent his fon to command in Burgundy, 
where he acquired the efteem and confidence of évery clafs, and his fa- 
ther allowed him to make his firft campaign under the orders of Martha! 
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de la Meilleraye. He diftinguifhed himfelf by his valour at the fiege of Arrag, 
Tt was at his return from this campaign that the Prince of Condé, whofe 
Interefts were then intimately allied with thofe of the Cardinal, caufed him 
to marry, on the Iith of February, 1641, Clare Clemence de Maillé 
Brezé, mece of this minifter. This young Prince performed prodigies of va. 
Jour at the fieges of Collioure, Perpignan, and Salces. In returning he paffed 
by Lyons, and neglected to vifit the Archbifhop of that city, the brother of 
the Cardinal. The imperious minifter complained of this to the Prince of 
Condé, who immediately cauled his fon to fet out again folely to repair 
what had fo much difpleafed the Cardinal, The minifter was implacable 
and all-powerful; the Prince idolized his fon. On this oecafion nature 
prevailed, and dignity was facrified (la nature parla dans cette eccafion, e 





la dignité fe tut.)” 

Need we be furprifed that the lofty mind of the Great Conde | 
would {purn fuch fervile fubmifhon to a tyrant? Richelieu died, | 
and the two Princes immediately refumed the precedence of their 
birthright, which the late Cardinal had ufurped. A general outline, | 
in which are confpicuous all the more important features, pencilled 
by the hand of a great matter, of the fieges, battles, and military life 
of the Great Condé, conftitute the greater part of this Effay, 
The battles of Rocroi and lribourg, the fiege of Thionville, &c, 
are among the exploits of this young Prince before he had at- 
tained bis 24th year. In one of thele affairs he was aflifted by | 
the great Marfhat Turenne, whom the Prince always confidered as | 
a worthy emulator, but never arival. The particular genius of 
thefe two great commanders, either of whom were much fuperior 
to Buonaparte, is thus pourtrayed, after {tating the relative potie 
tions of the bhoftile armies near the village of Allerem, in the 
plains of Norlinguen, 





‘* At the afpeé of a pofition fo formidable (as that of the enemy under 
General Mercy) Turenne thought that it would be rath and dangerous te 
attack him. ‘Ihe Dukeof Enghein, on the contrary, was only ftruck with 
the poffibility of gaining another vi€tory. It is extraordinary that thele 
two great men, with the fame efteem the one for the other, had almoft al: 
ways different views in important cccafions: the former thought but o 
fixing the caprices of fortune, the latter but of feizing her favours. The | 
enlightened prudence of the one made him always view the moft fure 
means; the ardent genius of the other led him to find and prefer the mol 
prompt.” 


From fuch a {ketch it is not difficult to conceive which of thel 
Generals would gain moft victories, and which avoid great defeats 
The fecond book treats of the faétions which agitated the French 
government, particularly of the troubles occafioned by the party 
called La Fronde. From the view here given of thefe intrigues 
in which we find feveral women played a confpicuous and oftet) 
important part, fome falutary leffons may be learned og the bale 
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ful effects of all intriguing deviations from juftice and the proprie- 
ty of things. The ambican and defpotifin of Mazarin alfo afford 
fome interefting {ketches, which merit the attention of ftatefmen 
and legiflators. The third book is likewife occupied with details of 
the intrigues of the Duchefs de Longueville, of Cardinals Maza- 
rin and De Retz, and of the perils and fufferings of the Prince, in 
confequence of his attempts atrebellion. Such views are not very 
flattering to human vanity, and we think the author has given 
them 1n a manner and fiyle worthy of a father deeply inte refied 
in the education of his children. The greateft moral defect in 
the Prince’s character is thus mentioned. 


“The Prince, who never could love his wife, in 1671 thought that he 
had found a favourable opportunity of feparating from her; a project 
which he had long cherifhed. He accordingly obtained permiflion from 
the King (Lewis XIV) to fix the refidence of this Princefs at Chateau- 
roux, where fhe died in 1694. It isimpoffible in reading the hittory of the 
Great Condé not to lament the little confideration in which he held her all 
his life, notwithftanding all that the had done for him; but great men 
would be fuperior to humanity, were they exempt from all its weaknefles, 
There are infurmountable averfions for which no reafon can be affigned, 


and heroes, doubtlefs, are no more exempted from them than the vul- 
9? . 

oar. 

5 


On this fubjeé the Parifian editor obferves, in a note, that “ it 
was not aftonifhing that his invincible averfion from Riche lieu, 
and the hatred which he had devoted to that minifter, fhould re- 
coil upon his niece.” This apology we think much worfe than the 
accufation of the text; it would indeed detract confiderably from 
the.real greatnefs of mind frequently exhibited by the Prince, were 
fuch an allegation admifible. It 1s however much more natural 
to conclude, that, as his father had forced him to marry for po- 
litical motives, be had imbibed an averfion from her perfon, ia 
confequence of their union being, on his part, an act of duty, 
and not of affection. Her tender afliduity ol attention to him, 
however, fhould have received a more grateful acknowledgment, 
and we fhould be tempted to fufpect that his extraordinary for- 
tune had fo inflated his vanity, that he thought fuch fervices ra- 
ther tributes to his greatnets, than emanations of conjugal affec- 
tion. Yet we find that he only wanted a little more reoted fente 
of religious obligation to have been both meek and humble. 

The details of the private life and retirement of this great war- 
rior at Chantilly are fimple and affecting. He devoted much of 
his attention in this delightful retreat to gardening, in which he 
appears to have been fkilful. His manners and his drefs retained 
much of the ancient fimplicity, notwithftanding his military life ; 
and it was not without fome difficulty and perfuafion that he could 
be reconciled to the fafhions of Lewis the X1Vth’s court. Hisim- 
prifonment at Vincennes, it is urqueftionable, made a much ftronger 
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impreifion on his mind than was generally fuppofed, and px rhaps 
tended to check and chattife his ambition and his vanity. It cannot 
be doubted that it induced habits of ferious reflections which could 
not have been acquired in a camp. 

Both the rvyal author of this volume and his Parifian editor 
concur in a circumttance which is too much allied with vulgar cre. 
dulity. Speaking of the interment of the Great Condé at Vale. 
ry, 1 the diocete of Sens, and of his heart being depofited in the 
church of the Jefuits, in Si. Auth 1ony’s-fireet, Paris, now the parith 
of St. Lewis, the Prince adds in a note + 


‘In bearing the heart of the Count de Clermont, my uncle, to the 
fume place, I had the opport: unity of fecing all the hanes of our fathers, 
which are depofited there in boxes of gil led ilver. JT remarked, as well as 
all thofe who were with me, that the box in which wus the heart of the 
Great Condé was double the fize of al! the others. J know not if the 
workman who made the box defigned any allufion to the moral heart of 
the Prince, or ii this part of his body was really larger than ordinary ; 
but, however it may be, this lingularity appeared to me worthy of re- 
mark,” 


Thus far the Prince, who no doubt flates a fimple fact refpect- 
ing the relative fize of the box, which the gold{mith made {o, per- 
haps, either from fuperftition or complime nt. But the Parifian 
editor, by way of comment, in a note, has furnifhed us with the 
following {pecimen of philofopiical nonfenfe. 


‘The author would not have been furprifed at the difference which he 
remarked relative to the heart of the Great Condé, if be had had an op- 
portunity of feeing, like profeflional mea, the opening of bodies and the 
extraction of hearts: he would have obferved, th: it tim! . cowardly, and 
avaricious perfons ufu. ily have this organ extreme! ly compaét; while, on 
the contrary, brave, loyal, and generous men have it extreni ‘ly extended,” 


That there is a difference in the fize of human hearts muft be 
felf-evident ; but that this difference is indicative of any peculiar 
qualities of the mind, ts too prepotierous and too vulgar lo require 
any refutation in this country. Of all the organs in the body, 
pr thaps the heart is the leatt futce ptible of feeling, or the leatt 
fentient, as it is throughout a very ftrong mufcular body, other- 


wile i isaiestil not be e apable of fultain ing the mechanical force of 


the biood, to which H aéts at once asa conduit and a rcfervolr. 

his proot of bravery reminds us of Virey’s proof of Buonaparte’s 
being a great man, mere! Vv becaule the favage never lau vhs ! 

5 

Among the peculiar merits of this admirable Effay muti be no- 
ticed what we fhall denominate the chajiity of its ftyle and fenti- 
ments. ‘Yo the Englith ttudents of the French language it is, per- 
haps, at once the moft ufeiul, the mot pure, and the ftatett model 


for imitation which exifts ip that idiom. ‘The flippant inanities of 


Sevigné, the artificial gait and m eafured pomp of Fenelon, the 
licentioulnels and provincial vulgarity of Marinontel, the irony 
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and cenforioufnefs of Voltaire, and the petulant, immoral, and af- 
feed fentimentality of Rouffeau, are equally improper for the 
minds of youth, and inimical to fimplicity, good tafte, moral rec- 
titude, or hz abits of deep reflection. Very different, hie ever, is the 
fimply elegant and truly noble work before us: tbe tone indeed is 
panegyrical, but never exaggerated, never forced or unnatural ; 
and whoever has read the memoirs of Richelieu, Mazarin, De 
Retz, and the other ambitious and ferocious bigots that alternately 
directed the court of the fanguinary Catharine de Medicis, mutt 
have been impreffed with even a ftill higher opinion of the Great 
Condé than is here inculeated. In genuine eloquence, the effen- 
tial character of which is fimplicity, as being prefumed the fpon- 
taneous effufion of the occafion, we hefitate not to prefer the im- 
preflive and unaffected ftyle of this Eifay to that of Boffuet, whofe 
admirable funeral oration on the Great Condé is here appended. 
We thal! give a few of the author’s concluding fentiments on the 
character of his great ancettor. 


Brilliant in the aurora, full of warmth and fplendor in the zenith of 
his career, Condé {till thed a mild and majeftic light at the twilight of his 
life. There are other laurels than thofe of victory, lefs brilliant, but 
more pure; Condé did not defpife them. The perfpicuity of his mind, 
the extent of his knowledge, the celebrity of his name, collected around 
him all that was illuftrious in France. Birth and valour, eloquence and 
philofophy, polite literature and the arts, were emulous to embellifh his re- 
treat; and this great man, in wifliing to abdicate glory, ftill found it under 
his fteps in the bofom of repofe. The object of fo much homage enjoyed 
it with gratitude, but never fuffered himfelf to be dazzled by its {fplendor, 
In the midft of his grandeur, Condé turned his attention to that clafs of 
men whole obfcurity appears to condemn them to oblivion and poverty. 
Opprefled innocence, indigent merit, and the timid unfortunate, expe- 
rienced the effects of his generous fenlibility, and the conqueror ot na- 
uons became the benefactor of man. 

“* Notwithitanding fo many virtues, this hero, tn arrefting our admira- 
tion, had lefs merited our efteem, if the empire that he acquired over the 
weaknefS of nature had extinguifhed the fentiments of humanity in his 
heart; but in the midft of the great events which troubled his life, we fee 
him always occupied with a tender affeétion for his family : he watched 
with care the education of his fon; in the horror of carnage and of dan- 
ger he gave him ftriking leffons in this murderous and unfortunately necet- 
fary art, in which he was fo fuperior, He was profute in confidence to 
his brother ; be was the victim oft his tenderne(s for his fifter ; his relatives 
and friends every where experienced the candour of bis foul and the 
goodnels of his heart. A famous warrior, an illultrions Prince, an en- 
lightened man, a tender father, and a faithful friend, Condé united in 
himfelf everv great quality and virtuous fentiment; his character, unique 
inthe annals of the world, would appear fabulous before reading his hitto- 
ry. Fullof genius and agreeablenefs, of talents and modetty, of grandeur 
and affability, Condé was at once warlike and humane, impetuous and re- 
flective, profound and diffipated, rebellious and loyal; he loved the fel- 
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ences and war, agitation and repofe, bufinefs and pleafures; he infpired at 
the fame time attachment and jealoufy, efteem and hatred, intereft and 
fear ; and under whatever point of view that hiftory reprefents him, he is 
always the greate(t ornament of it; he illuminates all] the views, and en- 
riches all the details; he interefts, he feduces, and gains the heart by the 
luftre which he catis on the times, places, a¢tions, and men. French- 
men, princes, warriors, cherifh, with me, the memory of this hero; ren- 
der homage to his genius ; imitate his virtues, avoid his errors ; and let us 
together congratulate our country in having produced a Prince, whofe ex- 
ifience will at all times honour the blood of kings, the lift of heroes, and 
the age of great men.” 


Of this hero’s religious opinions we naturally entertain fenti- 
ments very different from thofe of the prefent author, and we 
mufi be permitted to think that the Great Condé has not yet been 
impartially judged in this refpeét. Proteftants quarrel with him 
foi inbuntting to the ceremonies of Popery, and Papifts revile 
him for rejecting their mummeries. The mott fanguine advocates, 
however, of the Romith Chure h, muft admit the truth of the fo}- 
lowing obiervation,—that fince the eftabl:fhment of Popery in the 
fixth century, the Popith faith cannot boatt of, having an orthodox 
follower of {o great and cupacious a mind as that of ‘the } Prince of 
Condé.” Whatever tru y great men may have been born in coun- 
tries fubject to Popery, have left unqueftionable proofs of their dif- 
belief of many of its doginas and ceremonies, and have been in 
foro coufcientia virtually Protefiants. Po opery can have no Lockes 
nor Newtons, however it may have its Whitfields and W efleys. 
We hope his Serene Higinne(s the prefent Prince of Condé, on 
reflection, fhoula he not be abie to grant the laurel, will at leaft 
yield the patin of religion to his immortal father. 


. 








Chimie appliquée aux Arts, &c. 
Chemifiry as applied to the Arts and Manufaétures. By J. A. 
Chaptal. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1807. Imported by Deconchy. 


WERE our notice of this‘work proportioned to its intrinfic me- 
rit, we fhould difmifs it with the national confolation, that we have 
never feen fo dilgraceful a catch-penny publication iffue from an 
Englifh prefs. As the author, however, in confequence of his 
famous prophecy, that the firft fix months of peace would annihi- 
late all the Englith matiutactures, was at one time Buonaparte’s 
commercial aud manufacturing oracle, we fhall notice bis prefent 
fentiments on thefe fubjects. That they are now diametr -_ 
oppotite to what they were in the fifth year of the Republic, ‘i 
only what we fhould expect, and is perfe Gly in character. 

“ The beft way of illuftrating the arts,’ {ays this medico-chemico- 
political babbier, “ confifts not fo much i in deferibing their pro- 
ceffes with accuracy, as in reducing all their operations to general 
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principles.” Now, with this writer’s permiffion, we muft confider 
the bett way of illuitrating or improving the arts, would be for 
philofophers, as they call themfelves, to apply abftract or general 

rinciples to the operations of the arts, and in that manner re- 
duce their {peculations to practice. “ The defcription of an a 
adds this French fage, “ however corre¢i it may be fuppofed, is no- 
thing more than the Aééory, the picture of the exifiing practice.” 
How the hiftory and the picture of an art can be the fame, we leave 
it to the Boetian genius of Chaptal to determine. Hitherto we 
have underftood a hiftory to embrace the origin, progrefs, and 
actual {tate of any thing, whereas a picture can only pretent one 
view of the fubject in fome one of its itages. From fuch biunder- 
ing in the very firft fentences of his work, what is to be expected in 
four large volumes? In truth, the author’s ignorance of arts and 
manufactures would difgrace an Englifh porter; and all that he 
does know of-thete matters he has gleaned from Mefirs. Parker, 
Jacobs, and other Englifh mechanics, who foolifhly emigrated to 
France, but never yet could acquire the means of leaving it. One 
of thefe perfons was adjudged a prize of 3000 francs for fome pieces 
of cotton machinery, and the other 5000 for teaching the proceis 
of manufacturing Englifh caft-fteel: the honefl minifter, indeed, 
forgot to pay them; and thefe lucklefs adventurers at length dif- 
covered that it was a French premium, la gloire et la parole du 
Minijire, which if put at compound interett for a thoufand years 
would not have purchafed either of them a joint of roaft-beef. But 
to leave the author, and return to his work, the following detail of 
improvements, however frequently it has been repeated, is leds 
erroneous, 


“ But the chemiftry of the arts is not confined to the elucidation of what 
is already known, ortothe improvement of what is already practifed. It 
daily creates new arts, and within the period of a few years we have feen it 
teaching new methods for the bleaching of cloths, manufacturing ammoni- 
acal falts, alum, and copperas ; decompofing marine falt, for the purpofe 
of extracting foda; enriching the art of dying with new mordants ; forme 
ing faitpetre, and refining it by the fimpleft proceffes ; compofing powder 
by methods the moft certain and expeditious; reducing the tanning of 
hides to its genuine principles, and abridging its operations ; improving the 
extraction and working of metals; fimplifying the diftillation of fpirits ; 
economizing the means of producing heat; eftablifhing the combuftion of 
oi], and lighting our habitations on new principles; and furnifh:ng us 
with expedients to foar aloft in the air, and to confult nature three or four 
thoufand fathoms above the furface of the earth.” 


Of the difpofition, chara¢ter, and pregrefs of the French ma- 
aufaciurers, the author {peaks thus : 
“ Although I commend the cautious prudence of the manufacturer, 


who,-almott inaccetlible to new ideas, adopts no change till it has under 
gone the tcft of practice and of his own experience; I blame the obiti- 
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nacy of him who rejeéts, without examination, all the improvements 
that are propofed to him; for he who does not endeavour to keep pace 
with the improvements in the arts, will foon be left behind. He finds that 
his productions gradually become difliked; be can no longer furnifl them 
at fo low a price as his competitors; and inftead of imitating them, he cen- 
fures their new, procefies, which he treats as da igerous Innovations ; be peti« 
tions government for regulations, that the manufaétories may be rendered 
uniform; be demands that they may be fhackled with infpeciors, and loudly 
invokes every thing that can retard ihe enlightened progrefs of the arts, 
In confeque nce of this fatal blindnefs, we have feen eftablifhments which 
have haeeitis d for ages ia!l to decay and ruin, and from the fame caute 
do ihe arts daily emigrate from city to city, and nation to nation.” 


As M. Chaptal is a man of all trades, we fliall give a fpecimen 
of his difierent cobfervations in his preface, which is the only part 
of his book, we think, worth turning into Englith. The following 
obfervations on the filuation of manuta¢tories .will fhew that 
Frenchmen have no idea of looking forward, of being prepared 
for any contingencies, or of mé iking their manufaciories perma- 
nenily flourifly sitar j in war or peace, 

‘* We have already obferved, that the arts of luxury and manufacture 


of ftuffs may thrmve in cities, where a numerous ailemblage of i: dividuals 
affords them refources which cannot be expected in otber tituations. But 
how are thefe advantages counterbalanced by the crowding together of fo 
many workmen on fo fmall a fpot! What an awful fpeétacle to behold 
twenty or thirty families, whofe exittence eflentially depends on the profpe- 
rity of a manufactory! A political revolution, a change in the prevailing 
tafie or fathion, a declaration of war, paralize the. acluivity of thefe manu- 
facturies; and we fee almoft in a moment the induliry and livelihood of 
40,000 perfons checked and cut off amidift the anguifh of penury and de- 


{pair.” 


Unmeaning bombaft! What a pitiful idea of the manufactu- 
rers, where ‘¢ a change of fafhion” could paralize their exertions, 
and. fet 40,000 people “idle! Again ; 


“Tf we dire&t our attention to the manufa@ories which have flourifhed 
for a long period of time, which have been unafiailable by the ftorms of re- 
volutions (where are there fuch ?), the captices of fafhions, and the verfa- 
tility of the laws and regulations impofed on commerce, we fhall find them 
all fituated in the country, where the barrennefs of the foil, and the incie- 
menty of winter, prevent the inhabitants from following without interrup- 
tion the employment of cultivating the earth; and experience teaches us, 
that although the means of execution are lefs perfect on the fides of moun- 
tains, and beneath the roof of thatch, than in cities, yet the produétions 
manufactured there are offered in all the markets of lurope at a dower price 
than thofe of cities ;, the reafon of which 1s, that as workmanthip 1s there 
lower, it balances with advantage againft the more imperfect means of ex- 
ecution,” 
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We have feldom or never read fuch a tiffue of blunders. The 
author balances the low price of labour of mountaineers againt{t 
their imperfect implements of manufacture, and afligns thefe as 
the reajons why the products of fuch labour thould be che vaper than 
thofe of lupertor manutactories, and not becauie the y are, as be. 
fore acknowledged, inferior in quality! Such reafoning is worthy 
of Buouaparte’s late minifter of his interior. After this follow 
his infiructious to governments. 


« A government,” obferves M. Chaptal, ‘ that is truly the protector of 
induftry, 1s ever attentive to the arts, and its expedients to facilitate their 
development, and to infure their profperity, are reduced to the following ; 
to render the fupples of primary materials eafy, and to accelerate the 
confumption; to grant premiums on exportation, that the productions of 
the national manufactures may find their way into all the marts of Europe; 
to employ its credit with other governments for the purpose of obtaining a 
knowledge of improvements, and new methods with which it may enrich its own 
country ; to determine, and to maintain with energy, the relation which 
ought to exift between the workman and the matter; to confult the foil, 
the climate, the character of us inhabitants, and the interefts of agricul- 
ture, that it may grant only a judicious protection, Confiltently with 
thefe principles, the French government onght to devote its particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of wool, filk, flax, hemp, preparation of wines, 
earthen-ware, and all thofe articles fie which the primary materials are 
abundantly fupplied by the foil. I¢ is only from a deplorable mverfion in 
this order of things that we have, for ha'f a century, feen vt encourage. the 
COTTON manufactures, without reflecting that the fate of thete ftablith- 
ments, fupplied with materials from abroad, was liable to be affe@ed by 
all the chances of revolutions, the intrigues of cabinets, variations of 
Jaws relative to cuftoms, and that the manufactures ejfentially territorial 
would /uffer fo much the more by this competition, as, in order to encoue 
rage, multiply, and confolidate thefe intant eftablifhments, it was found 
neceflary to grant premiums, to prohibit the importation of anal gous pro- 
ductions, and to direct all the capital, the {cience, and all the hands in the 
country to this truly exotic branch of indufiry 1” 


In a note it is admitted that the French government fhould now 
protect the cotton manufactures, as they employ “ nearly 200,000 
verfons,” (multiplyiug a hundredf id); but it is contended, i fat 
ie fhould have lett them to her “ rivals, as means of ex- 
change againft the productions of her indufiry and foil.” But 
why did not M. Chaptal ftate tuis fact before? tn truth, the effects 
of the late frantic meafures againft Engiifh manufactures begin to 
be feverely felt in France; and thus, afer Sat naparte has ad ai- 
niftered ihe poifon to his vaffals or flaves (as he affects to d-'p fe 
feudal terms), his fpeculating phyficians begr. to teeK tor an anu- 
dote. A fubfequent fentence conveys a pointed cent ire o! jol- 
ly of wifhing to monopolize all manufaétures, by which we under- 
fiand the madnefs of the opinion formerly urged with zeal when 
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this writer was a republican, that France fhould exift on her own 
manufactures. 


“It isalfo a neceflary confequence of that forced ftate, and of that falfe 
direction which is given to induftry, that governments conceive themfelves 
vbliged to prohibit the importation of foreign manufactures. Befides thefe 
contfiderations, that fuch probibitory laws would be unneceflary, were each 
nation to confine its induftry to fuch objeéts alone as Nature herfelf feems 
to have pointed out; and that it would then be fufficient to lay a duty on 
importation proportionate to the prime coft of the articles,on all fimilar pro- 
ductions of foreign manufacture; thefe laws organize fraud, corrupt the 
morals of a portion of the people, and have a prejudicial influence on the 
progrefs of the arts; for the manufacturer does not ftrive to improve, un- 
lefs he has before him articles of a better or more economical manufacture 
than his own. Deprived of thefe objeéts of comparifon, and content with 
his work, becaufe he finds means to difpofe of it, he falls afleep in his 
{tate of mediocrity.” 


The author beftows a confiderable degree of labour in order to 
convince his countrymen that laws eliablithing inf{peétors, fiand- 
ards, &c. are highly injurious to the progrefs af improvement in 
trade, and that fuch regulations havé been the caules of the de- 
eadence of French manufactures, and the profperity of their ri- 
vals, That the latter affertion is manifefily abfurd will be gene- 
rally admitted even in France ; and it is perhaps not lets certain, 
that manufactures cannot exift in that country as in this, without 
fome refirictive laws. To fuppofe fo, would be to prefume that all 
the French manufacturers are men of probity and honetty, and 
that they would not defraud the public by fpurious fabrics in imi- 
tation of fuperior manufactures. This they never have done, nor 
is it likely that they ever will do, whilft their avarice te mpts them 
to feek, by any means, to accumulate ample fortunes in a few 
years, jnfiead of in the courfe of a long induftrious life. It is 
therefore in vain that the author declaims againft fuch retirictive 
laws ; he fhould rather have inveighed againtt the difhonefty of the 
manufacturers that render thein neceflary. ‘The genius of his coun- 
trymen, likewife, which he admits oughtto be ftudied, is pofitively 
adverfe to the fpirit of manufacturing. Frenchmen always begin 
very well, and fini/h very ill: this is equally true whether in their 
morals, polities, commerce, or manufactures, and even in their 
agriculture. Upon the whole, the falfe reafoning, grofs igno- 
rance, fuperficial and erroneous obfervations, and intermeddling 
difpofition, evinced in this preface, will complete the deteftation 
and contempt in which this ex-minifter is held, even in France, for 
his want of talents end moral honefty. 

But to notice this “ Treatife on Chemiftry as applied to the 
Arts,” we cannot better defcribe it, than by fauying, that it isa 
crude compilation of extras from various chemical writers, who 
have treated of the manufa¢ture of the acids, alkalies, oils, and 
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fuch fubftances, in commerce ; but on no one of thefe fubjects will 





own | 
| the reader find either original, fatistactory, or intelligible informa- 
' tion. The endlets repetition of the mo{fi common- -plac e views of 
Salfe chemical {cience, the taftelefs, vulgar, provincial ftyle and verdi- 
oo age, and the palpable defects in every fubject touc hed on in this 
all work, are fufficiently difgufting, and difplay this Frenchman’s 
tome: zeal for the arts, w hich, although ‘he cannot illuftrate, he feems de- 
y on termined to multiply in this rude {pecimen of the art of book- 
pro- making. He acknowledges, indeed, that he was ata lofs how to 
the write on this fubject, and we have no hefitation in believing that 
the confeffion. [le begins by “ ftating the princip! les of chem ifiry,” 
un- which he defines very inadequately, “ and the veneral laws obeyed 
ture by bodies in their reciprocal action.” The latter is gleaned from 
with | the obfcure fpeculations of Berthollet. He then “ points out the 


his modifications introduced in thefe primitive laws of nature by in- 
ceffantly operating caufes, fuch as the preffure of the atu 1of{phere, 
action of heat, influence of vitality, fee of elafticity,” &c. Ke. 


PP What the ‘ influence of vitality” on chemical aétion has to do 
— with the arts, we are ata lofs to determine, unlefs the author 
Pon means, like Humboldt, in his proceis tor making thought, to in- 
ee troduce the art of makinglife. As a fanction for introducing g this 
puerile effufion of a feeble imagination, Chaptal has not even 
~— mentioned the art of agriculture, although the moft important of 
7 all the arts and {ciences too, or the procels of vegetation, in which 
at the action of vegetable life is really brought in contact with che- 
nd mical action. But the quack of Montpellier overcame the philo- 
‘ fopher of Paris, and he was neceflarily obliged to fay fomething 
i about vitality, however ablfurd and irrelevant it might be. We 
te fhall, however, tranflate a {pecimen. 
Ww “ Let us fuppofe,” fays the author, with all the gravity of a philofopher, 
Is “for a moment, that the germs of liie cealed to act in nature, our pianet 
ve would exhibit nothing but mafies of matter fubject to the invariable laws 
ie , of gravity and affinities. ‘Vhefe laws would determine the arrangement of 


the maffes, and the dilpofition of their refpective particles. —Ii is a great 





1- 
ly truth, that the phenomena and the refults proceeding from the action of 
7 air, water, and caloric, on organized bodies, are etientially different, ac- 
ir cording as thofe bodies are dead or alive.” 
Doubtlefs it is a “ great truth” that there is an effentia! difference 
| between dead and living bodies ; but to know this truth it certainly 
S was not previoully neceflary to purchafe M. Chaptal’s four volumes 
‘ of “ Chemitiry as applied to the Arts!” Fortunately, fince that 
goflip of feience, Count Rumiord, thought proper to withdraw 
. from his country, and {pend the pention which the beneficence of 
‘ his Sovereign aliowed him in the capital of the enemy, we have 
. "not feen fac h acontemptible collection of gofipings about arts 
in this country. Such Jiterary labourers, as compilers they «re dil- 


d 
rracefal: as refuming to be men of {cience they are deteftable. 
; p , 
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It would be a wafte of time, and a mifapplication of our pages, 
to fhew the numerous defects and grofs errors in thefe four volumes, 
which perhaps do not contain. one original idea or obfervation on 
the fubjects which they profefs to difcufs. The preparation and 


ap plication of manures, the manufacture of paper, and feveral of 


the pigments and fubliances of commerce, are wholly omitted, 
The methods of preparing writing ink are taken from the Englith 
chewilts, and only repeat that calcined fulphat of iron (copperas) is 
better than the fult in its ufual ftate. Printer’s ink, he fi: ays, is nade 
of linfeed and put oil (the latter beng burnt) boiled together, with 
a pound of croftof bread and fix or feven onions to fitty pounds 
of oil, to whch is added 24 ounces of Jampblack for every pound 


of oil, This may be a philosophical view of the’ manufacture of 


prioter’s ink, but we iear sur author will have but little fucce(s in 
endeavouring to make practical manufacturers believe fuch mate- 
rials futiicient. He admits, however, that Pruilian blue, vermilion, 
carinine, orpinent, lac, maftich, gamboge, &c. may be added to it. 
His obfervations and ets elles for diftillation are equally imper- 
fect and deltituic of novelty. He koows nothing of the arts and 
manufactures as they exili ina [tate of perfection in this country 
and the fum of aii the knowledge difplayed in thele volumes may 
be found in the various papers o! fries het, Davy, and Dalton, and 
Thenard, Deyeux, Parmentier, Guy-| py a Seguin, and O'Reilly. 
Several plates are added of furnaces, re torte, pneumato-chemical 
apparatus, and fuch things as are to be found in every book of che- 
miltry fince the difcoveries and J inventions of Prieftley and Black, 
Chaptal propoles to publifh “ The Art of Making Wi ine,” and 
“The Artof Dying Cotton Red. ’ as a fequel or rather a conti- 
nnation of his C hemiftry as applied to the Arts. Perhaps, how- 
ever, his avarice may check the violence of the cacoéthes fcribendi, 
and the neglect which this work has experienced may te nd to pre- 


vent bim from devoting his | plundered wealth to the publication of 


books dettitute either of sloquence or fcience, and which no per- 
fon will read. 














Dictionnaire raifonné et abrégé @ Hifloire Naturelle. 
An Accurate and Concife Dictionary of Natural Iiftory, by the 
Ancient Profefjors ; a Work devoted to the Progre/s of the Sc- 


ences, Avriculiure, and the Arts. 2 vols. S8vo. Pp. 1120. 
Paris, 1807. linported by Deconchy. 


OF all the numerous volumes which the French have of late 
years ufhered into the world under the title of Diétionaries of Na- 
tural Hiitory, the prefent are perhaps the only ones which ftrictly 
correfpond . their title, and are properly a ‘nomenclature or vo- 
cabulary of the terms and names applied to the known fubjects of 
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the three kingdoins of nature. The editors aflert that they have 
collested more than nine bundred articles which are not to be 
found in any fimilar work, however copious it may be. This is 
not altogether a French affertion, as their Dictionary 1s in many 
relpects invcei more ¢ omplete (uan that lately produced by the titled 
bookmakers, Chaptal, Fourcroy, and Co. in 24 volumes. The 
defign of the compilers Gas -been, as they itate, to prefent the 
Jovers of natural biftory with a work as complete and concife as 
the immentity of the materials would permit ; and by avoiding all 
extraneous differtauons, to deferibe clearly the diftinétive charac- 
ters of every object, to detail briefly the properties of plants, and 
to indicate the tafte and habits of animals. They have followed 
the arrangement oi Lacepede ior the qu idvupeds and fithes; But- 
fon for the birds: Linnaeus aud Juflieu§ with the afliftance of Tour- 
nefortand Wildenow, for the plants; Lo marck, with the new ipe- 
cies of Latreiiie, for the infects: and Fi uy for the mineralogy 
and cryftallography. This method neceilarily hmits the gen ral 
application of their work, and confines i echefly to the beift or 
mort generaliy received {fyftems produced ta ioctr own country 


} 


oo om 4 _— . 
aud language. The number oi the latter, indeed, as well as ol 
French readers, is fo contiderable, that it cannot be an unaccep- 


table fervice to the pub » produce rtrime form, hterary 
! i, l ‘ : oe 
fkeletous of the aditfereut 1vitiet j y i renech naturaiilts. 


Our ancient profeffors, however, have maniiefted a dripofition 


fufficieutly modern, and the names of the ortgima/ vai uralifts, as 
Reaumur, Daubenton, Geoffroy, Biiffon, &e. are never men- 
tioned ; whilft the living authors, chiefly the favor ot the 
defpot, except Lamarck and Latreiiie, are Wie uicesuug topics of 
eulogy. This inftance of venality, indeed, muft not lead us to con- 
demn their work, which is executed with confiderable neatneis 
and general accuracy, except the Greek elymons, which are often 
extremely incorrect. We thall tranflate a fhort article in entomou- 
Jogy as a fpecimen of the intormation to be obtained in this Dic- 
tionary. 

‘ AGLOSSA,a denomination derived from a and yAwcoa, without a tongue, 
It has been given to a genus of infects of the leprdopterous order, the 
characters of which are, four tentacali; the poflerior bent; no trunk; fe 
taceous antenue. Linneus has placed thefe infecis among his phalene, 
and Fabricius among bis crambes, It is the taliow phalena of Linnaeus 
(the phalena pinguinalis). Vu France it is called the falfe jeurf of hwes, 
(faufie teigne de cutr-), The caterpillar is black, thining, apparently 
fcalv, with fome white hairs, and’fix limbs. Tt foins a cod of white filk, 
which it covers with its excrements in {mall black crains. This infeét ts 

{ 

afh-coloured bronze. The aglotla can enter the human body, and it is 


Ps 


faid that there are po worms more tormenting. The lichen cumatilis deli- 


found in houtes, and appears perfect and flying about in fummer, of an 


vers us from this evil.” 
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The above is neither.the moft curious nor moft accurately de- 
feribed tubjeét, but the firit that occurs detached from all other 
reicrences, and may ferve to convey an idea of the concife and 
{cientitic manner which the authors have uniformly adopted. Un- 
der the word anthropcephaci, indeed, the editors evince a laudable 
indignation for thote travelicrs who detail fuch falfe and difgrace. 
ful fables, aud boldly affert, what we hope is at leaft general 
true, that neither man nor brute ever ate creatures of the fame 
{pecies. “ ‘Too often,” they obferve, ‘‘ men abandon reafon, and 
give themfeives up to violence and even crimes againft their fel- 
Jow men, but that of devouring each other is contrary to all truth.” 
As the natura: iciences are exclufively the object of this work, 
however, we are not, like in moft of the modern French publica- 
tions, mfuited with filly and extraneous national or political reflec- 
tions. The following ts ali oti the only inftance in which the au- 
thors evince the feelings of ancient profeflors, which are highly ho- 
nourable tothem. “ CuapraLiaA. A new denomination, ima- 
gined by flattery, w hich, without doubt, has been defpifed by him 
in favour of whom it has been withed to create a new genus of 
plants to wear his name. This pretended Chaptalia is the “perdici- 
um femiflojcuiare ot Linnzeus, and a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. V. Pirpicium.” Under the word referred to, it is re- 
sinitied, * this plant, which in our opinion is very well placed i in 
this genus, has been withdrawn from it, we know not for why, and 
ereéted into a new genus, under the name olf Chaptalia.” 

In a word, we can fafely recommend thefe two volumes as a ver 
neceflary and ufeful Supplement to the Dictionary of the Acade- 
my, that of De W ailly, or any other Di@ionary of the French 
language, in which- few of the words here explained and defined 

“an be found. In botanical terms they are particularly copious, 
nor are they very defective in thofe of mineralogy or ornithology: 
their entomology i is by much the leait complete. 








“Te Corbcille de Fleurs,” and “Le Panier de Fruits.” Pp. S52, 8vo, 
each No. with 3 Plates. Paris, 1806. Publifhed monthly, 
and imported by Deconchy. Price to Sub{fcribers 3] 12s per 
ann. for 24 Nos. 


THE neatnefs and tafie difplayed in the Numbers hitherto re- 
ceived will doubtlefs recommend them to the attention of perfons 
of tafte and fafhion. The four arft numbers of the Corbeille 
contain very well executed and correctly coloured drawings of the 
cowflip, the violet, the rofe, the lilach, honeyfuckle, convolyulus 
arventis, blue-bottle, and the wild poppy. 

To each number of the Corbeille, or Flower-bafket, is at- 
tached a tale or a fable generally imitated from the E nelith, fome 
pleating little pieces of poetry, and fome paftoral fianzas, de {crip- 
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tive of each flower, fet to mufic. The contents of the numbers 
now before us feem very well adapted for innocent and polite 
amufement, recommending the { fimplicity and innocence of paf- 
toral life, ridiculing every foecies of affectation, and earns 
the more amiable virtues in mode ‘{t allegories and chafie tales. 

The Fruit-bafket (Panier de Fruits), which alfo ceil ains highly 
finifhed coloured drawings of the ripe fruits and flowers of fruit- trees, 
afpires to a higher degree of utility than the Flower-bafket, and 
befides the descriptions and ufes of fuch trees and their fruits, it is 
accompanied with lively dialogues and memoirs of young perfons 
lg deat and dumb. Upon the w hole, the general fim; plicity of 

the language, and the care taken to define all te wheical terms, 
added to the merit of the drawings, may render this periodic al 
work highly ufeful to young perfons ftudying both French and bo- 


tany. 














La Mort de Henri Quatre, Roi de France. 
The Death of Henry IV, King of France, a Tragedy in Five 


Aéts, and in Verfe. By Gabriel Legouvé, Me mber of the In- 
ftitute, Legion of Honour, &e. Reprefe ented for the_firjt Time 
on the 2 sth June, 1806. To which are added, Hi torical Objerva- 
tious on the Death of Henry LV. Pp. 112, 8vo. ‘Paris, 
1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


LEGOUVE is the avowed poetical chief of the modern Pari- 
fian Jefuits, who, with the Pope to anoint them, avail themfelves 
of every topic which they think likely to flatter their failow ty- 
rant. ‘This piece commences with a denunciation againft Anttria, 
put into the mouth of Henry. 


“Je veux, fur le debris d’une altiere puiffance, 
Relever de Germains lantique independance. 
Il efi temps d’écrafer par de nouveaux e —— 
Ce coloffe orgueiileux qui pefe fur les ris.” 


The author has, doubtlefs, conceived this an adequate anology 
for the violent diffolution of the Germanic empire by Buonapar +4 
The whole piece, indeed, for it does not deferve the mame ae cl 
hiftorical tragedy, or even a dialogue in rhyme, is conceived tn a 
{pirit and fiyle very unworthy its truly great hero, and evinces 
both in language and fentiment too much of the modern littienefs 
to be worthy of fo exalted a fubject. [tisin vain we look tor either 
the delicate point of Voltaire, or the nervous energy of Chenier, 
in the milk and water lines of Legouvé; and thofe who can be 
delighted with the harmony of fuch French verfes, would, pers 
aaps, be equally pleafed with the melody of the finith’s hammer 


aud anvil. 
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Le Génie de PT Amour, &c. 


The Genius of Love; or a Differtation on Profane and Religrous 
Love, and its {ufiuence an the Arts and Sciences. By M. C. de 


Miroménil. Pp. 254, 8vo. Paris, 1807. Imported by De- 
boffe. 


M. MIROME ‘NIL lov es, and is tenderly beloved. To tell the 
world this truth, he publithes a book ; but he is very much afraid 
that it will be detpifed, as he acknowledges that his name is not 
only new in the piebeian mob of the republic of letters, but alfo 
to princes! ‘Chis, we mult confefs, is rather fingular, though it 
only proves that be has never affociated with butchers, barbers, 
bakers, publicans, or common robbers, otherwife he muft have 
had an oid affociate pow a prince in Buonaparte’s court. We 
fhall not, however, detpife him becaule he has no conneétion with 
modern Princes, alias plunuderers or flaves ; and fhould we not ad- 
mire bis opinions, we inuft his franknefs, in declaring that it is nei- 
ther fame nor intereft that induced him to publifh, but the ‘ ne- 
ceffity of telling every one that he loves and ts loved ; that the only 
bap} yoefs on earth Is love ; and that immortal love is the comple- 
tion of the felicity of Eeaveu.” This fingular eflay, however, he 
favs, ts ony the ** veftibule by which he defires to introduce .a 
work of religion, pie ly, and divine love, that he meditates (a Pa- 
rapliraie of the Pialms and of Ecclefiaties) ; the portico of the ethe- 
real palace into which he wifhes to lead the tender and celeftial 
fouls of his readers, whofe fenfibility will recognize his fenfations, 
whote belief will applaud his faith, and whole hopes will fortify 


his attempt; it is the fymbolical mountain, from the fummit of 
which he fecks to difcover the land of promife, whence he pre- 
pares to rufh forward in the plains of eternity.” From this intro- 


dntory fight he proceeds to return his “ thanks to love, fortu- 
nate, dé licie US, eternal, and immortal !” “« 1 thank the -e, delicious 
Love!” continues M. Miroménil, “ henceforth the only charm of 
my lie, for having given me Antoinette. ,1 thank thee, eternal 
Love ! tora friend who can divine my heart by her’s, and determine 
my happinets by her felicity. Tthank thee, immortal Love! for 
having offered and given me a wife who knows to love as L love ; 
who, like me, places all her happinefs in the action of loving, and 
in the fweetucls of being beloved; who makes hope fuecceed my 
chagrin, langhter my tears, felicitations to my plaints, eafe to my 
penury, comlolation to my forlornnets, the peripective of abun- 
dance to the picture of poverty, courage to defpair, peace to grief, 
and felicity to misiortune !” 

e have found pothing in 1. Miroménil’s Genius of Love that 
will fuffufe the check of chaftity with a bluth, fooner than moft of 
the fermons and auricular contetlions common in Popifh churches, 
of which he prutefles himfelf a zealous member and advocate. 
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Norare we particularly averfe from calling, like our author, that 
motive which influences men’s minds in every character and oeca- 
fion, by the epithet of love ; on the contrary, we prefer it to that 
of felfifhuefs, which fome writers would have us believe to be the 
main fpring of human action. The author confiders love as the 
inventor of the art of writing; as the fource of all infiitutions and 
fenfations, whether moral, phyfical, or religious ; as the principle 
of the fine arts, architecture, painting, {c ulpture, mulic, poetry, 
eloquence, aitronomy, natural hiltory, dance and tong, hittory, 
fable, education, moralily, religion, creation, elements, age of 
the patriarchs, laws, Chriftianiiy, Mahometanifin, and Paganifin. 
Over the difgraceful times of Helioga bulus, avd‘fuch m: robes isin 
he has drawn a modeft veil, whilfi the page of ancient and modern 
bittory, both autheatic and fabulous, has been rigidly examined to 
invoke the manes of all faithtul lovers, from the creation of the 
world to the prefent day. Upon the whole, through this in; geni- 
ous rhaptody we Cau perceive fome fivokes of keeu i yy and well- 
directed fatire, although we fhould occafionally finile at the penfi- 
ero lambiccato in which it is couched. 








Mes Ecarts, ou le Fou qui vende de la Sagefje. 

My Rambles, or the Foolwho fills Vifdom ; a Manv ifeript, pub- 
lifhed by M. Coffin-Rony, formerly an Advocate in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, &c. &e. S vols. 12mo. 10s Gd. | ‘aris, 1807. 
Imported by Deconchy. 


THOSE who delight in high-coloured pidiures of human depra- 
vity, or with to know fomething of the fafhionable life of the Pa- 
ritans, will here find fome ftrong traits, frequently accompanied 
by reflections that will doubtlefs um ike an impre (lion on the penfive 
reader. Much of the fatire is levelled atthe learned, but cauttie and 
time-ferving, Geofiroy, the doughty editor of the er-devant Journal 
des Debats, now Journal de U Empire. The obfervations on his 
theatrical criticifms, which always difplay much wore talents than 

candour or a love of juftice, are judic ous and correct. ‘The abufe 
of criticifm, or what is called fo, in France has perhaps attained 
the ulmott degree of literary turpitude. Criticifin, indeed, has 
never been fo much a {cience in Paris as in London, confeqnent y 
the greater part of the Parifian critiqnes ure dictated in a violent 
fpirit either of love or hatred. The principal object, however, of 
our author feenis to be to prove, by tales and incidents, that thes 
isno fuch thing as virtue or triendihip in human nature; and al- 
though we may contemptuoufly reject fuch demoralizing notions, 
we hve no hefit: tron in faying that the writers talent tor obfers 
Ing and delineating chara¢ ters, and bis clatlical erudilion, entitle 
bin to a degree of attention which fuch works as that belore us 
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rarely receive, Virtuous perfons of matured judgment, who with 
for knowledge to preferve themfelves from the {nares and delufions 
of vice, may read thefe volumes with fafety and advantage ; but 
corrupied minds are more likely to be confirmed in their vices 
than reformed by fuch effufions, except in perfons who are influ. 
enced by contrarieties, 








Rofe et Damete, Roman Pafloral. 


Rofe and Damete, a Pajitoral Romance, in three Books ; tranflated 
from the Dutch of M.A. Loosjes. Pp.203. 18mo. Paris, 
1806. impoited by Deconchy. 


EITHER the author or the tranflator (for we have not feen the 


original) has imitated the manner of Fenelon too clofely to be to. | 


Jerable in a paftoral tale. Neither is the moral always unexcep. 
tionable, as appeals to “ Holy nature” are too frequent and too 
grave; otherwife ihis piece is not le(s amufing than moft fimilar 
productions, erroneoully called Moral Tales. 


—— 0S 
MIsCELLANEOUS. 





TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 


Ps Sir, 

Tne author of the enclofed little piece did not know to what perfon he 
might more properly fend it than to you. The Satire (to which this is 8 
Parody) was written many years ago by a Mr. Perronet, a Diffenting m- 
nifter at Canterbury, wh» endeavoured to mdicule the Church of England, 
with all her modes and ceremonies, and attempted to thew a fimilarity in 
all thefe things between her and the Church of Rome. ‘Towards the clofe 
he alludes to the awful earthquake at Lifbon, in the year 1755, and loud 
ly calls upon Britain to repent and reform, lett the fhould thare the fame 
fute, It feemed proper to inform you thus far, as perhaps you may not 
have feen Mr. Perronet’s pamphlet, entitled Tut Mitre, 


July 14th, 1807. 
A PARODY TO MR. EDWARD PERRONET’S “ MITRE.” 
BY JACOB PEMBERTON, 


*“ Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ?” Tlor. 


. 





PREFACE. 
Ir is faid by fome, that the end of fatire is reformation. If this end b¢| 
attained, if a growing evil be prevented, or an old fore cured, we muft ap 
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prove of the medicine or means ufed, however difagreeable or painful it 
may be to the patient. Bitter draughts are fometimes prefcribed for chil- 
dren, who are very unwilling to take them; and fome old perfons are 
equally averfe to be cured of a habit in which they have long indulged 
themfelves. | 

Whether the following little piece fhall produce any good effet, the au- 
thor cannot prognofticate. He leaves it tw take its chance, like other or- 
phans in the world, without a father or a friend to prote¢t it*. His name 
would be of little ufe to it, or, if known, (as a late writer juftly obferves)t 
would probably prevent its having fu!l force. He has for many years 
made human nature a principal part of his ftudy; which, though it may 
fometimes vary a little in different fhades or degrees of colouring, yet will 
be found tu be the fame in every age. 

He has long endeavoured to look with calmnefs at thofe, who, in differ- 
ent nations, have fet out with a profeflion of reforming either the Church 
or the State ; and he perceives that, though they began with pointing out 
the errors and defects of their predeceffors, yet ere long they themfelves 
have adopted or fallen into fomething fimilar to that which they had con- 
demned. A real patriot has long been a defderatum in the world; not, in- 
deed, like Marcus Curtius, to leap into a gulph, through madnefs or fuper- 
ftition ; but one who will devote his whole time and talents for the good of 
his country, and, upon the moft difinterefted principles, ftrive to prevent 
the veffel from being fwallowed up in Charybdis on the one hand, or datfhed 
againft the rocks on the other. 

Men, fuddenly raifed from obfcurity to the exercife of power in the 
ftate, are intoxicated with pride, and commonly become the greateft ty 
rants. And it mult be confeffed, that the fame evil is too frequently feen 
in the various fects or deneminations which profefs to reform the Church. 
The author is not a bigot to the external modes of worfhip of any particu- 
lar denomination of Chriftians, though he prefers fome of them to others ; 
but he fincerely wifhes that all would more earneftly ftrive to attain an 
internal and living principle in the foul, and contend lefs about exter- 
nals, or what may be termed, comparatively, /ittle things. 

With refpet to the following verfification, little can be faid in its defence, 
except that, asa PaRoDY, it isin the fume meafure with that to which it 
refers. But, if the ideas conveyed in it be deemed juft, fome other per- 
fon may, if he choofes, put them into a better drefs, and amend the 
whole in a way more acceptable to the public. 


June, 1807. 


A MOTHER, bred in England’s fold, 

Hath been renown’d fince days of old, 
A grave and worthy dame ; 

Who bore a num’rous race of fons, 

Some Priefts, fome Prelates, and fume Dons, 
Of moft diftinguith’d fame. 


_ 





—— 


* 





‘* aut tineas pafces taciturnus inertes ; 

Aut fugies Uticam ; aut vinétus mittéris Ilerdam.” Hor, Ep, L, 1, E, 20. 
+ Preface to Purfuits of Literature. 
APPENDIX. VOL. XXVII. Ti 
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This matron liv’d in great repute, 
With Kings and Nobles in her fuite, 
And fhed a Juftre round ; 
Illuming thofe within ber fphere, 
And, featt’ring fupertftitious fear, 
She bade the Trutrn refound*. 
The lamp, in Smithfield lighted up, 
Is not extinét ; and (as we hope) 
Will ftill more clearly thine ; 
Diffufe a vivid lucid ray, 
A brilliant fpark of Gotpel-day, 
And fhew the light divine. 
Yes, Britifh beralds fhall proclaim, 
In diftant climes, a Saviour’s name ; 
His love to fallen man: 
Shall fpread the glad, the joyful news $ 
Expound to Bramins and Hindoos 
The great myfterious plan. 
’Tis true, the bore fome reftive boys, 
Who thro’ perverfenefs made a noile, 
And took their froward way ; 
Who wantonly indulg’d their will, 
Tor, Nature is old Nature ftill, 
And loves to go atiray. 
There’s nothing new beneath the Sunt, 
And, what was once in Shinar done, 
Is acted o’er and o'er: 
That pride which built the fhapelefs pile, 
Is ftill at work in Britain’s Ife, 
Juft as in days of yore. 
Thefe boys had not departed far, 
When, lo! they foon began to jar, 
And with each other fightt ; 
Pre-eminence they all purfu’d, 
Whiltt each fuppos’d his title good, 
And claim’d it as his rights. 
A Nimrod now harangues the crowd 
With harden’d front he hoats aloud, 


, 








a a7 ed 


* The effence of pure and undefiled religion is contained in (he Articis 
Colleéts; and Liturgy of the Church of England ; even candid pious Dit 
fenters themfelves being judges. 


+ Ecclef. i, 9. 


; When fome perfons, under pretext of avoiding perfecution at Home, 
went to"Mmerica, and in time eftablifhed a Prefbyterian difcipline in New 
’ , . . - 1 ‘ or lio akers ¢ 
England, did they notin their turn fall upon and perfecute the Quakers: 


§ Jure divino. 
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Aud roars with Stentor lungs ; 
With frenzy full his eye-balls glare, 
And make the flupid vulgar fare ; 

(Confufion on their tongues.) 
This bravo fitter, furely, far 
For foldier, or for jolly tar, 

To guard our native coatts ; 

His brawny arm could deal out blows; 
To terrify our haughty foes, 
And [catter all their hofts. 


Behold, forfooth, this doughty blade, 
Who late forfook old Crifpin’s trade, 
Deck’d out all cap-a-pie ; 
How full of felf, how fwell’d with pride !— 
At council-board he muft prefide, 
For who fo wife as he? 
Another, yawning, gives a groan, 
Whofe dull and moft difcordant tone 
Would thock an afs’s ear; 
Awhile he whines and wipes his eye, 
Then groans again, or feems to cry, 
Yet never fheds a tear*, 
A lafting difeord next takes place, 
Whilft palenefs, fpread o’er ev’ry face, 
Diffus’d a horrid gloom ; 
And tho’ fome ftrove to grow! or bark, 
Their dialeé&t was jutt as dark 
As that of Papal Rome. 
Old Satan, whilft he view’d the fcene, 
Was highly pleas’d behind the fcreen, 
And laugh’d at either fide ; 
Ile knows the maxim ftill is fure, 
‘* A lafting conqueft to fecure, 
** Sow difcord, and divide.” 
Some brandifh’d now their flaming fwords, 
(Foul epithets and fpiteful words,) 
Prom roftrums or the prefs; 
And others rais’d a dolefui din, 
(As if it were a heinous fin,) 
‘'Gaintt modes, and forms, and drets. 
Now what avails this bitter ftrife ? 
Since ’tis not words but inward life 
That proves a work of grace: 
If real worth you wifh to find, 
Search well and fcrutinize the mind, 
But not the outward face. 





* 





TInvitis 


occulis lacrymas fimulare.” 


** interque precandum 


lie 


BucnaNnan’s Francican. 
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What tho’ the head be fhav’d or bali, 
The hair be lank,. or fometimes poll’d, 
The wig be neat and trim ; 
And tho’ fome feign to hate a cue, 
Or ’bout a hat make much ado, 
’Tis all but wayward whim. 


What tho’ the coat be black or blue, 
Or green, orred, yea crimfon too, 
Thefe all are little things* ; 
Then why fhould fome, with gefture queer, 
Bewray their fanctimonious fneer, 
And rail at Priefts and Kings ? 


The plaineft garb may often hide 

The fouleft tain and naughty pride, 
Or what is empty puff ; 

The inner vefture, we are told, 

Muft be compos’d of pureft goldt+, 
All elfe is tinfel ftuff, 


If we attend to Nature’s clue, 

The labyrinth the’ll guide us thro’, 
Howe’er difguis’d by art ; 

She'll lead us thro’ the winding maze, 

And, pointing out its crooked ways, 
Difclofe the human hear'f. 


Tho’ fome affectedly may fneer 
At Prelate, Bifhop, Overfeer§, 
May chatter, whine, or prate ; 
Tho’ others hate the name of King, 
Yet ftill we fee the very thing, 
° The fame in Church and State. 


Yes, tho’ with rancour in their eye, 

{In mumping cant they loudly cry 
Againft all lordly pow’r ; 

The paffive flock they flyly fleece, 

Or treat them as the fox doth geefe,—= 
Firft kill, and then devour. 


Thefe aé& juft in the Chriftian fold 
As fons of Eli did of old, 
They take by fraud or force|| ; 
For, tho’ they rail at Romifh Prietts, 
And call them bears, or cruel beafts, 
Themfelves are tenfold worfe. 





? 


* ‘ Parva leves capiunt animos,” Ovrp. 

+ Pfal. xlv, 13. t Pfal. xxxvi, 1. 

§ Some modern teachers will not ufe the term Bi/hop or Prelate, but 
fubftitute Superintendant, a word of the fame import ; and thus they gull 
poor fimple unthinking fouls. 

} 1 Sam. ii, 1¢. 
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A begging tribe flarts up again, 

And mummers mincing in the train, 
With harden’d front and rude;- 
Who ape what Monks have done before, 
And, lufting for the golden ore, 
They flatter or intrude. 


Thefe roam about in queft of prey, 
And, taking each a diff’rent way, 

But fure to meet at night ; 
Producing all the ftore they've cull’d, 
And, laughing at the fools they’ve gull’d, 

They feaft when out of fight. 


Some Jezebel, to thew her zeal, 

Provides the groupe a dainty meal, 
And crams with fweet-meats too ; 

But pamper’d pride may get a fall, 

As did the haughty priefts of Baal, 

Whom furious Jehu flew*. 


' Now, why do thefe complain of Rome, 
| Or wantonly pronounce her doom, 
And execrate her name? 
When, with the fame perfidious guile, 
Or, with a fly Satanic fmile, 
They praétife what they blame. 
The felf-fame evil we behold, 
Which Solomon had feen of old+, 
And {prings from the fame root ; 
We fee the world turn’d upfide down, 
The peer is levell’d with the clown, 
And princes walk on foot. 


A Pheton afcends the carf, 

And with difdain looks down from far 

~ On Prelates, Priefts, and Kings; 

But when he takes his utmoft flight, 

His head grows giddy with the height, 
And foon he drops his wings. 


At firft he us’d fome fophiftry 
To hide bis fcheme, left men thould fee 
How far he meant to go§ ; 
At length deteéted, then he bawls, 
And, lo! the boafting hero falls 
In Thames, in Siene, or Po. 








ET, 





* 2 Kings, x, 25. + Ecclef. x, 7. 

t “‘ Weak and worthle/s men are ever foremoft in thrufting themfelves 
into power; while the wife and good decline rule, and prize the ufe of their 
native eafe and liberty above all the gaudy trappings of fovereignty.”— 
Wars. Di. Leg. 


* § Julius Cafar, knowing that the name of King was hateful to the Remans, 
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Tho’ Se@aries oft difagree 

’Bout modes or forms; yet ftill we fee 
Their fpirit is the fame : 

And tho’ Diotrephes may prate, 

Or Paine may rail at regal fiate, 
They differ but in name. 


Though fome affect humility, 
Yet, like the fons of Zebedee, 
They only feek to rife; 
"Tis fecret pride that lurks within, 
*T'was Lucifer’s befetting fin 
Which hurl’d bir ‘from the fkies. 


Thefe rudely tear the feamlefs coai*, 
Divide, tranfpofe, miftake, mifquote, 
And each lays down his rule ; 
Sure all this claiter, dutt, and noife, 
Bewrays the anarchy of boys, 
When once let loofe from fchool. 
The Chriftian caufe moft fadly bleeds, 
By men profeffing diff’rent creeds, 
In high dogmatic tone ; 
Why leave the plain, the fimple path? 
(One Lord, one baptifm, one faitht, 
In Chrift, the corner-ftone.) 


This baptifm muft be within, 
To cleanfe and root out in-bred fin, 
And wath from ev’ry fiain ; 
External] fprinkling will not do, 
Nor dipping, no, nor plunging too, 
Tho’ dipp’d and plung’d again, 
A fire muft pafs thro’ ev’ry part, 
To purge the foul corrupted heart, 
And ev’ry thought refine ; 
"Tis not in man to heal this foret ; 
‘T" extract pure gold from fuch hard ore, 
The pow’r muft be divine, 
And why contend ’bout faving faith ? 
It’s kind, it’s nature (Scripture faith) 
Can furely be but one ; 
A truftin him who was the Worp, 
The God of Abram, Duvid’s Lorp, 
Yea, Gon’s Incarnate Son. 


- _—_—- 





affumed the ttle of Imperator (General or Emperor). Oliver Cromwell, 


in like manner, aflumed the title of Protector. Another, in modera 
times, takes firft the modelt title of Counful; ull at length he throws off 
the mafk, and ityles himfelf, both Emperor and King! : ry 

* “ Tunica Chrifti, per totum textiles et coherens, oftendit populi vl) 
tri, qui Chrittum induimus, concordiam cohzerentem.” CYPRIAN, de Unit. 
Feel, 

+ Evhef, iv, 5. 3 Job xiv, 4. 
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ii this foundation we forfake, 
And wood, or hay, or ftubble take*, 

To raifea mighty pyre ; 

However pompous be the pile 
kirected, or with pride or guile, 

’T will be confum’d in fire. 
Behold the day of vengeance near, 
The Jndge will fuddenly appear, 

(His veflure dipp’d in blood ;)t 
To punifh rebels, who defied 
liis pow’r, and impioufly denied 

Their Savrour and their Gop}. 
Tis true, (to hide their fubtle fcheme,) 
rhey feign to venerate his name, 

' And praife him as a man; 
Yet keep his Godhead out of fight, 
And, painting human nature white, 

Reject th’ atoning plan. 

To knowledge making high pretence, 
As if alone pofiefs’d of fenfe, 

‘Their dogmas they proclaim ; 
And, moft fophiftically loud, 
Harangue the undifcerning crowd, 

(Morality their theme.) 

But He, who hateth ail difguife, 

Who fees with ferutinizing eyes, 
And penetrates the heart; 

To fuch will fay, in awful tone, 

‘* Ye brood of vipers, be ye gone, 

‘* And inftant hence depart!” 
Behold, what terror and difmay 
Await that dreadful final day, 

When Chrift with clouds thall come ! 
In vain fall thefe to mountains fly, 
‘l’o fhun the lightning trom his eye, 

Or ’feape their awful doom, 
Confider this, ye Gnoltics wife, 

Who now a Saviour’s blood defpife, 

And proudly raife your horn ; 
Beware, left, feeling all his ire, 

Ye wail, and wifh ye could expire, 

Or never had peen born, 

Ah! think on that blood-thirtty band, 
Who cali’d down vengeance on their land, 
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* 4 Ger. il, 12, 
+ Rev, xix, 13. 
{2 Pet. i, 1.—Jude, 4. 
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And on their children too !* 
The felf-fame crime throughout the world 
Demands that lightnings fhould be hurl’d 
On Briton, Turk, or Jew. . 


Awake, ye Britons, now awake! 

Behold the nations, how they fhake; 
See Poland drench’d in bleod+! 

Look all around, and trembling fland ! 

Conlefs, with awe, the Almighty’s hand, 
And his uplified rod ! 


Ah! liflen to the din of war! 

The widow’s cries and fad defpair, 
The orphan’s fore diftrefs ! 
How vain, alas! the farmer’s toil ; 
The famine rages, and the foil 

Becomes a wildernefs ! 


What tho’ a remnant ftill be found, 
Whofe creed and principles are found, 
Their conduct moft fincere ; 
What tho’ they fupplicating ftand, 

Imploring God to flay his hand, 
And ftill a nation {pare : 


Yet Lot could not prevent the fire, 
Which God pour’d down, in vengeful ire, 
On Sodom’s wicked race ; 
Yea, Noah.could not ftem the flood, 
Nor Daniel fave the callous brood 
Of Jews devoid of grace. 


Lo! God is making bare his arm ; 

Let Infidels now take th’ alarm, 
And own his fov’reign fway ; 

Let Sciolifts no longer mock, 

Or think to thun the fatal ftroke 
Of Justice in this day. 


Ye fools, in deep proftration fall, 
And lend your ear to Wifdom’s call, 
She cries ir ev’ry ftreet, 
“ Repent, believe, obey the Lord, 
““ The winds and forms fulfil his word, 
** The clouds beneath his feet.” 
No more faftidioufly contend, 
Becaufe ye cannot comprehend 
His great myfterious plan ; 
Who elfe befides himfelf could know 
Why He was pleas’d to ftoop fo low, 
To fave the race of man? 








* Math. xxvii, 25, 
+ Socinus diffufed his doétrine chiefly through Poland. 
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| Will ye pretend to mount on high, 
And count the flars in yonder fky, 
Or fathom the profound* ? 

Can ye defcry the wind that blows, 
Define a blade of grafs which grows, 
Or pebbles on the ground ? 
Shall creatures, impotent and blind, 
Prefume to fearch th’ Lternal Mind, 

Or cavil at his ways ? 
Rather let duft and athes bow, 
With facred awe, profoundly low, 
* And filence fpeak his praife " 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


LETTERS TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR TROY, TITULAR ARCHBISHOP 
OF DUBLIN, 


By the Reverend William Hales, D.D., late Profefor of the Oriental Languages 
in the Univerjity of Dublin, and Rector of Killefandra, in Ireland. 
[Continued from page 442.] 

SIXTH LETTER. 





- 


March 24, 1804. 
The eleventh daie of Maie [1532], the Kyng [Henry VIII] fent 


for the Spekar again, and twelve of the Common Houfe, having 
with him eight Lordes, and faid unto them :—* Well beloved 
Subje@tes, we thought that the Clergie of our Realin had bene 
our Subjectes whuly, but now we have well perceived, that the 
be but hulfe our Subjedtes, yea, and jcarce our Subjectes ; for 
all the Prelates at their Confecration make an Othe to the 
Pope cleane contrarie to the Othe that they make to us; fo 
that they feme to be Ais Subjectes, and not ows. The copie of 
bothe the Othes, I delyver here to you; requiryng you to in- 
vent fome ordre, that we bee not thus deluded of our Spiritual 
Subjectes.’——The openying of thefe Othes was one of the oc- 
cafions why the Pope, within two yere followyny, loft all his 
junfdiction in Englande.”—Hall’s Chronicle, p. 205. 
Rev. Sir, 

YOUR Advocate having objected to a former “text” (thus betraying 
his tonfure) of Dutch fabrication, as he alledges; from a with to gratify 
him, I have here chofen a motto, of Royal Englifh patent manufacture, 
fomewhat longer indeed, but inculcating the fame doétrine, in ftill plain- 
er and ftronger terms than Madame Pompadour; whofe authority, how- 
ever queftionable in other refpeéts, is admiflible in this, in which fhe may 
naturally be prefumed to have only echoed the fentiments of her para- 
mour, Louis XV; which I will venture to conclude were in perfe@ uni- 
fon with thefe of our imperious Defender of the Faith, on a fubje& equally 
affecting their Royal Prerogatives, though not equally mifchievous in Ca- 


tholic and Proteftant Governments. I thall proceed now, in continuation, 
to feleé. 





* Job xi, 7, 8 Ecclef, viii, 17. 
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Il, 2xtra® from a Popifh Prief’s Oath of Ordinatéun. 
. Ego N.N. firma fide credo et profiteor, omnia et Aine que conti. 


ne ntur in Symbolo Fidei quo fanéta Romana Ecclefia utitur : videlicet , &e, 
2. Apottolicas et Ecclefiafticas ‘Traditiones, aligentans ejufdem Ecce. 


hae obfervationes et confututiones, firmiffimé siderite et ammplector. 

. Profiteor quoque, ieptem eile vera et proprie wuvrementa Nove Le. 
gis, a Jefu Chritto Domino noftro inftituta, atque ad falutem humani ge. 
weris, (licct non omnia fingulis) neceflaria ; {cilicet, Baptfmum, Confirma. 
tienem, Euchariftiam, Penitentiam, Extremam Uncionem, Ordinem, et 
Matrimonium, ilaque gratiam conferre; et ex his, Baptifmum, Confir- 
mationem et Ordinem, fine facrilegio reiterari non pofie : Receptos quoque 
et approbatos Ecclefie Catholicz Ritus, in fupradictorum omnium Sacra- 
meniorum folemni adminifiratione, recipio et admitto, 

4, Protiteor pariter, In Miffa offerri Deo verum, proprium et propitia- 
torium facrificium pro vivis et defunctis ; ate jue in fan¢tiflimo Euchariftiz 
facramenio efle veic, realiter et fubftantial: iter cor} pus et fanguinem, ui 
cum anima et divinitate Domini noftri Jefu Chrifii; ficrique converfionem 
totius fubliantia panis in corpus, et totius fubfiautiwe vini in fanguinem, 
quam converfionem Catholica Ecciefia Tranfubjiqntiationem appellat: Fa. 
teor etiam, fub altera tantum fpecie, totum atque integrum Chriftum, 
veruinque Sacrificium, fumi. 

Sanctam, Cathclicam, et Apofiolicam Romanam Ecclifiam, omni- 
um Ecclefiam Matrem et Magitiram agnofce, Romaneque Pontitici, Beati 
Petri Apoftolorum principis fueceflori, ac Jefu Chritii Vicario, verum obe- 
dientiam fpondeo et Juro. 

4. Cxtera item omnia a facris Canonibus et C&cumenicis Conciliis, ae 
precipue atacro fancta Tridentina Synodo, tradita, definita et declarata, 
mndubitanter recipio atque profiteor: Simulque contraria amnia, atque 
Herefes quafcunque ab Eccletia damnatas, rejectas et anathematizatas, ego 
pariter damno, rejicio, et anathematizo. 

7. anc veram Catholicam Fidem, eatra quam nemo falous effe pote, quam 
in preeterea {ponte profiteor ac finceriter teneo, eandem injegram ct inviola- 
tam ulgque ad extremum vite fpiritum, conten tiflime, Deo adjuvante, re- 
tineri et conliterl, atque a meis Subditis, (vel illis, quorum cura ad me, in 
munere meo, fpectabit) teneri, cdoceri, et priedicari, quantum in me ert, 
curaturum: Ego idem N. N. fpondeo, vaveo ac juro. Sic me Deus ad- 
juvet, &c. 

Tranflation 

I, N. N. with firm faith, believe and profefs all and fingular, Ethe 
Articles] that are contained in the Symbol of Faith which the Holy Ro- 
man Pharck ufeth; namely, &c.—[Then follows the Nicene Creed.] 

2. The Apottolical and Ecclefiaftical Traditions, and all other obferv- 
ances and conftitutions of the faid Church, I molt firmly admit and em- 
brace. 

3. I profefs alfo, that there are feven true, and properly [called] Sacra- 
ments of the New Law, inftituted by our Lord Jefus Chvilt, and necefary 
to the falvation of mankind (though not all for each) ; namely, Baptifm, Con- 
firmation, the Eucharift, Penance, Extreme Unéiion, Orders, and Ma- 
trimony; and that they confer grace; and that of thefe, Baptifm, Con- 
firmation, and Orders, cannot, without facrilege, be repeated : The re- 
ceived and approved Rites of the Catholic Church, [ufed] in the folemn 
adminiftration of all the aforefaid Sacraments, J alfo receive and admit. 
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4. 1 profets likewife, that in the Mafs there is offered unto God, a true, 
proper, and propitiatory facrifice for the living and the dead ; and that in 
the molt Holy Sacrament of the Eucharift, the ‘re exilts truly, really, and 
fubftantially, the body and blood, along with the fou! and div mity of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift; and that there is made a convertion of the whole fub- 
fiance of the bread into the dudy, ‘and of the whole fubliance of the wine 
into the loud ; which converlion the Catholic Church calls Trenfubhanii- 
ation. I contets allo, that under either {pecies alone, the whole and entire 
Chrift, and true Sacrament, is taken. 

5. The Holy. Catholic, and Apottolical Roman Church, I acknowledge 
to be the Mothér ard Miftrefs ot all Churches ; and to the Pope of Rome, 
Succefior of the blefied Peter, Prince of the Apofiles, and Vicar of Jefus 
Chrift, I promife and {wear true obedience. 

6. All other things alfo, delivered, defined, and declared by the facred 
Canons, and by the General Councils, and efpeciilly by the Sacrofanct 
Council of Trent, without doubting, I receive and profefs : and likewife, 
all things contrary thereto, and whatfoever Hereflies have been con- 
demned, rejected, and anathematized by the Church, I equally con- 
oe reject, and anathematize. 

. This true, Catholic Faith, out of which ao ane can be fafe, which at 
prelent iireely profefs and fincerely hold; I, the faid N. N. do promile, 
vow, aud fwear. that 1 will mott e: nftantly retain and contefs, inviolate, 
with God’s help, unto the laft breath of hfe ; and that, as far as In me 
lieth, 1 will be careful that it be held, taught, and preached by my De- 
on ants, or thofe the care of whom fhall belong to me, in my function.— 

$o help me God, &c. 


Such is the wretched and miferable ftate of vaffalage and fubjection in 
which thefe Ecclefiaftics are held, who in our ftatute-books are julily deno- 
minated Popijh, (and their bigotted adherents, Papzfs) becaule they are 
tied and bound by the moft fulemn oaths and obligations, as we have feen, 
to bear true allegiance to the Pope of Rome, not only as the fpiritual 
Head of their Chureh; but alfo as their temporal Lord or Sovereig - For 
what elfe can poflibly be underfiood by “ the Royalties of St Peter,” * the 
Rights, Honours, Privileges, and Authority,” not only. of the Ee Ro- 
man Church,” but alfo “* of ther Lord the Pope and his fucceffors,” which 
thefe Prelates are engaged to preferve, defend, augment, and promote 
againit every man; what, by the * rebe!s againtt the Lord the Pope and 
his fucceflors,” whom equally with * heretics and fchifmatics,” condemn- 
ed by their Church, they are, ‘* according to their ability,” bound to per- 
fecute and impugn? and whatelfe, by * the true obedience” which thefe 
Priefts “* promife and {wear to the Pope of Rome ?” Surely the inference 
of that jealous monarch Henry VIII, ** that they be but half our fubje@es, 
yea and fearce our fubjectes; tor all the Prelates at their confecration 
{and Prietts at their ordination] take an oath [of allegiance] to the Pope, 
clene contrarie to the othe that they make to Us, fo that they feme to be 
his fubjectes and not ours,” mutt neceflarily allo be the inference of every 
other Prince and Government, (efpecially Proteftant) wh: are apprifed of 
thefe oaths, fo alarming and unconittitutional ; and they will, or ought, 
“to invent fome order, that they be not thus deluded of their Spiritual 

Subjects,” for their own peace and the fecurity of the commonwealth. 
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But while our Statefmen and Rulers fhall be vigilant to countera& fuch, 
they fhould ever be careful to difcriminate the dangerous Papift from the 
loyal Catholic, who only acknowledges the Pope as Spiritual Head of the 
Church of Rome, but difclaims his temporal dominion, or interference in 
the realm; and “ is ready to make every facrifice, encounter every dane 
ger for the defence of the King and Conftitution, and for the prefervation 
of the peace.”—Such are the fentiments (and 1 am perfuaded the genuine 
fentiments) of arefpectable Nobleman of this defcription, Lord Fingal, in 
his interefting private correfpondence with Lord Redefdale, the prefent 
éftimable Lord Chancellor of Ireland, lately made public; exhibiting on 
both fides a finifhed model of polite and amicable controverfy, which it is 
devoutly to be wifhed, but can fcarcely be hoped, were imitated by their 
inferiors! Indeed, Lord Fingal proceeds fo far as to affert of the whole 
body, ‘‘ that Catholic loyalty and allegiance would oblige every one of 
that perfuafion to refift and repel even the Head of the See of Rome, were 
it poflible to fuppofe that the Ufurper who now ditturbs the peace of the 
world, could fend him here with his invading armies!” But would, or 
could, “ his fuperior Clergy” confcientioufly fubfcribe to this, confiftently 
with their oaths and engagements aforefaid? Might not Di. Troy “ refufe” 
and plead thefe ‘* oaths which he has taken, and is determined to obferve,” 
as incompatible therewith ? Might not his advocate “ fcout” this doétrine 
as “* renegade” ‘ againft Peter’s primacy?” fuppofing they durft declare 
their real fentiments without incurring the rifk of offending Government, 
and alienating the Catholic Nobility and Geutry, by declarations fo re- 
volting and repugnant to their alledged “ loyalty and allegiance?” When 
this Nobleman, therefore, haftily aflerts in the fucceeding fentence, ‘ My 
Lord, the doctrine of allegiance is perfectly underftood and inceffantly 
preached by the Catholic Clergy,” we apprehend that he has not fufficm 
ently confidered nor maturely weighed the nature and tendency of fuch Poe 
popular publications as thofe of Dr. Hufiey, and his advocates ; and if he 
is poffeffed of that candour and fairnefs of mind which may induce him to 
examine the honett evidence here difplayed, he will affuredly make his re 
cantation, and accede to the well-founded argument of his more enlight- 
ened correfpondent, which he has left unanfwered and uwncontradiéted. 

“On the contrary, in many inftances, it appeais to me [and who 
could have better oppagtunities of correét and authentic inforimation ?} 
that the conduct of fome high among the priefthood is calculated to excite 
in the minds of thofe under their care, hatred to their Proteftant fellow 
fubjeéts, and difloyalty tu their Government,” “ Indeed, it cannot be for- 
gotten, (and I now truft it cannot, with truth, be denied] that your whole 
priefthood acknowledge obedience to one (the Pope} who is the vaffal of 
France, who exifts as a temporal Prince at leaft only by the permiffion 
of France, the avoyed enemy of the Government under which we live. 
Under fuch circumftances it cannot be believed, that any honeft and 
confcientious means have been or will be taken by the Prietts of the Ro- 
mifh perfuafion to make ‘ the lower orders’ of the people compofing 
their congregations, loyal fubjects of the Proteflant Government of this 


country *.” 
CRITo. 





* The original publication (whether licit or illicit) of the private ‘* Corr 
refpondence between the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and the Ear! of Fin- 
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SEVENTH LETTER. 
March 29, 1804. 


——And oft, though Wi/dem wake, Su/picion fleeps 

At Wifdom’s gate, and to Szmplicity 

Refigns her charge; while Goodne/s thinks no ill 

Where no ill feems. MiLton. 


Rev. Sir, 

PROCEEDING in his Vindication, your advocate declares, that “ Dr. 
Troy took the Oath of Allegiance immediately on his arrival in Ireland ; 
that he decided thofe Bithops that fcrupled to take it; that for his emi- 
nent loyalty he was recommended by Dr, Butler, and made Titular Arch- 
bithop of Dublin; after he had received the thanks of the then Viceroy, 
on account of that loyalty.” 

After affertions fu pofitive, in verbum facerdotis, I will no longer pre- 
fume to doubt or difpute the facts; while I lament the unkind and ungrate- 
ful return “ your eminent loyalty” experienced from your own country- 
men, Papifts as well as Proteftants; for we learn elfewhere— 

“ He (Dr. Troy) whom you (the Yeoman) charge with [ill] intentions, 
was charged among us with being the Penfionary of a griping Power; 
with having /old his authority, in thofe very Addrefies you ranfack, to the 


‘ end of quenching our public virtue: and he experienced fuch flights, as 


our facred difcipline had never been wounded by, amidft the greateft dif- 
afters.”—Vindic. p. 228. 

This indeed is not improbable: Dr. Butler and his Suffragans experi- 
enced the fame ill treatment before, for their eminent loyalty both at home 
and at Rome, as ftated in my Fourth Letter. But is it likely in fuch cir- 
cumfiances, when Dr. Butler was rather in difgrace with his Holinefs the 
late Pope Pius VI, and the Congregation, that his recommendation would 
have had much weight with them? or that Dr. Troy’s eminent loyalty, and 
diftinguifhed favour with the Proteftant Government, contributed to his 
promotion ? This furely requires explanation and reconciliation. 

Iam forry, however, to obferve, that two faéts of a fufpicious and 
alarming nature are afcertained by this account: 1. That fome of the moft 
intelligent and confcientious (we muft prefume) of the Catholic Body, 
Serupled to take the Oath of Allegiance; and, 2. That the public virtue or 
patrioti/m of Papifts is fomewhat diftin@ from, and repugnant to allegi- 
ance to the Crown, and attachment to the eftablifhed Contftitution. | 

He incidentally and fomewhat pettithly remarks, “* Pity the Bifhop did 
not inform againft the dead!” For what offence? (let me afk, as their ad- 
vocate). Surely their fcruples, embarrafied as they were, cannot be 
counted criminal; and their conformity afterwards, when they were re- 





gal,” beginning with Lord Redefdale’s firft letter, Auguft 18, and ending 
with his laft, Sept. 6, 1803, will rationally account for the polemical na- 
ture and tendency of Doctor Troy’s laft Paftoral Exhortation, publithed 
firft in the Hibernian Journal of October 17th, and again in the Dublin 
Evening Pof of the following day, Oftoker 18th, and publifbed a third 
time by his advocate in the Appendix. 
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moved by Dr. Troy, as you alledge, was equally creditable to him and 
them. ‘This I confider as an act of juftice to both, alike difdaining to adus 
late the living with unmerited praife, and to depreciate. the dead by unde- 
ferved cenfure. 

I will alfo allow to your advocate commendation when due, and readily 


admit, that * among his muddy effufions there is fomething worthy of 
adoption,” 


Cum fluerit lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 


And the following manly, liberal, and explicit declarations on his part, are 
julily entitled to my unqualified approbation, and to the attention of his 
Eccletiaftical Brethren. May they tend to remove the feryples of the 
keing ! 

1. “€ By the exilting laws for the settlement of the Crown (which laws we 
Romanyis will defend, as we have fworn to do), any future Sovereign pro- 
fefling the Popith religion, or being reconciled to the See of Rome, 1s, by 
the fact, an abdicating Prince; the fubjeéts are abjalved trom thetr allegi- 
‘ance, and the next in right of fucceffion fhall take his place, i.e. the next 
Proteftant.—The Oath of Allegiance is unconditional, and includes. the 
promife of revealing ‘ all con/piracies againft his Crown and Dignity :’ and 
did not the King, for himfelt, confent that his fubjects thould remove him 
if he became a Roman Catholic? Yet I, who believe my own religion the 
only true one, do profefs, that the Parliament, without recurring to its pre- 
tended [and, in Crito’s mind, impious expreflion] * Omnipotence,’ had the 
right and power of appoling {or adjoining] this condition; and that the 
condition is not an injury to the facred teft of an oath, but a covering [or 
provifo} to preclude the ill efle&s of the coltifion above ftated. Catholics 
may rightfully be compelled by a Government’ to ubjure any opinion that is high- 
ly dangerous.” —Vindic. payes 212, 76. , | 

Though I am willing to believe that this atgument is fincere, as it is 
juft and equitable, and that it will in time’ contribute to reform the public 
virtue of his Popith brethren, if calmly and difpaffionately weighed, yet I 
cannot afford it the merit of confiftency ; and am rather apprebenfive that 
it will not at prefent be admitted as foundly orthodox by his brethren 
of the Old School, who have read and ftill remember Dr. Burke’s pointed 
and forcible reprobation of the aforefaid A& of Settlement and Limitation, 
in his Hibernia Dominicana, when animadverting on the heads of a: bill 
for Regiftering Popith Prieits, in 1756 and 1757: 

** Nonue plufquam abfurdum foret, quod Sacerdos Catholicus, Catho- 
lico populo verbum Dei fcriptum et traditum, fermone et opere pradicans, 
eundemque Sacramentis Ecclefie pafcens, juret fidelitatem Regi Georgio, 
guam diu cultor ef Religionis heterodore, quam diuqueuxorem non habet ortho- 
doram ; fi vero fidem amplectatur orthodoram, (ut anno fuperiori ipfius fecit 
gener, Fredericus nempe, Princeps Hafhz, vulgo Heffe-Cafiel) autve uxro- 
rem ducat orthodoxam, (prout Reges Carolus Primus et Secundus fecere) 
eo ipfo, Sacerdos ite Catholicus abjurare debet Regem cui fidelitatem anted 

juravit !—O facinus plufquam indignum !” 

** Would it not be more than abfurd [t.e. dowhright finful] that.a Ca- 
tholic Pricft, in difcourfe and demeanor, preaching the word of. God 
Scriptural and Traditional to a Catholic people, and feeding them with the 
facraments of the Church, should fwear fidelity to King George, fo long as 
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hes profejor of a Heterodox Religion; but if he should e: ther embrace the 
Orthodox Faith, (as did latt year bite fon- in-law, Frederic Prince of Hefie- 
Caffel,) or, marry an Orthodox wife, (as did Kings Charles I and II) ; then, dy 
the fact, the fame Catholic Prieft ought to abjure the King to whom he fwore 


fidelity before ! O deed, more than unworthy !” [i.e. amounting to’ablo 


lute perjury]. 

“When Dodors differ,” fo diametrically, how fiall the ignorant and 
unlearned ‘* lower orders” of ‘fa Catholic people” decide ? Will they not 
be difpoted to con ifider the former declaration as “* renegade ;” coming in «# 
queflionable fhape from an unauthorized unknown; the latter as Orth: 
dox, from a Titular Bithop. of learning and re(pectability in the See of 
Vilory, the accredited IIittoriograph, er of the Dominican Order tn Ire- 
land, and {peaking his genuine fentiments without difguife ? Would to God! 
that the He ads of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland could be induced 
jurmally to fanction the former loyal declaration, and thereby contribute 
mo efletually to reform the political principles of their flock, and allay 
the fulpicions and quiet the fears of their Proteftant Brethren; who, unt 
then, can look forward to no Halcyon days of lafting and permanent peace 
aid tranquillity for this difiracted country—but dread every relgite from 
war and rebellion, as of thort duration, like the treacherous ftillnefs of 
bp atmofphere, or the deceitful calmnefs of the ocean, which are the ulual 
| ferunners of the convulfions of an earthquake, or the impetuofity of a 
“ ricane ! 

Rqually commendable alfo-are the following declarations : 

2. “it is wicked and impious to aflert or think, that any Ecclefiafiical 
Power on Earth (nay, I would. add, the whole body of the Apojiles, it 
now on Earth,) ‘ have, or oughtto have, any right, title, or authority, to 
depofe the King’s Majefly,’ or to intermeddle in the oaths we have taken.” 
—Vindication, p. 2i4. 

** You, Sir, (S. N.) after the Theologian, count over the aéts of de- 
pofition, either attempted or brought about by Popes, again{t Kinus: 
and what Catholic, Sir, defends them in Ireiand ?-—~As to me, | think fo 
highly of the very name and office ef a Pope, that IL took on any temperal 
power annexed to his See as a great lowering the character: if he be- 
come an Ufurper befide, and a Dilturber of the peace of Chrifiians, he 
inuft be a great criminal. 

“I think, befides, the time is not far removed, when his temporal 
power will be as little as mine: and I have firong confidence that; when 
this fhall he appen, his true prerogative will thine pure and without drofs, 
to the common good of Chriftians. If farther humiliationsis required to 
this end, let it come; and if he (the Pope) has inherited the fpirit of his 
predeceflor, (Pius VI) he will not hefitate between paltry titles of perifii- 
uble pre-eminence, and the better greatnefs of his Apottlethip, that has 
nothing equal or fecond.’ '— Vindication, p. 215. 

And. the time, I truft, is not far removed, when the wifdom and vigi- 
lance of the Imperial Dadinmns will put an end to the temporal — of 
the Pone in this Realm, by reclaiming and reftoring to the Crown th va- 
luable and important Ecclefiattical patronage, which the See sf Ree ha 
io long, impoliticly and negligently, been permitted to ufurp and hold ;— 

“ For this is the great tte to jecure the attachment of foreign nations, who 
would regard the Pope but little, unle/s they could expe? fome favours fron 
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him ;” as acutely and honeftly ebferved by a Romith German Bithop, who, 
in 1763, refolutely oppofed the ufurpations of the Papacy, under the fic. 
titious name of Jujiin Febranius, in a moft learned and elaborate Work, 
De Statu Ecclefie, et legitima poteftate Romani Pontificis, liber Sagularis 
ad reuniendos difidentes in Religione Chriftianos. 

From thefe Extraéts, it manifettly appears that a confiderable revoly, 
tion is working in the minds of the moft unprejudiced and enlightened 
members of the Romith Church, every where tending to reform the con 
ruptions of ber doctrine and the abufes of her difcipline, even with the af. 
fent and confent of the members themfelves; which, indeed, are fo glar. 
ing and notorious, that (in the languagé of Lindanus, another refpectable 
Romith Prelate), Multum cecuciat, qui hac non videt ; et infanus fit, qui 
excufare conetur. 

** He is very blind, that fees not thefe; but he may be counted infang, 
that attempts to excufe them.” : 

Crito, 


—_— 





EIGHTH LETTER. 


Ego autem fidenter dico, quia quifquis fe univerfalem Sacerdotem vo- 
cat vel vocan defiderat, in elatione fud, Antichriftum * precurrit, 
quia fuperbiendo fe ceteris prepontt, 

“« But I do confidently fay, that whofoever calls himfelf, or defires 
to be called, Catholic Prieft, is, in his felf-exaltation, the fore- 
runner of Antichryt ; becaule, by domineering, he fets himfelf 
above the reit.” Pope Gregory I, Lib. vi, Epift. 30. 

Rev. Sir, 

In the preceding Letters, Iconfidered ‘* the Oaths you have taken and 
are confcientioufly determined to obferve” (however difcordant), namely 
your Oaths of Allegiance to the Pope and King :—I now proceed to con- 
‘fider ‘* thofe other Oaths which you refufe to take and your confcienct 
condemns,” which we learn from your advocate, and in his libellous lan- 


guage, are, ‘‘ the renegade Oaths againft Peter’s Primacy and the Augul | 


Sacrament.” 

The Test Act (that other facred palladium of our Conftitution, long 
may it fubfift, inviolate and inviolable, befide the Ark of the Covenant, in 
the fanctuary of our laws) thus expreffes the firft of thefe obnoxious Oaths 
‘* againft Peter’s (or the Pope’s) Primacy :” 

“* And I do declare, that no foreign Prince, Perfon, Prelate, State, and Po- 
tentate, hath or ought to have any jurifdiétion, power, fuperiority, pre 
eminence, or authority, Ecclefiaftical or Spiritual, within this realm.” 

Our Legiflature, by this claufe, evidently intended to counteraét that 
mifchievous and alarming ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, and fpiritual pre 
eminence, primacy, or fupremacy, long claimed and ufurped over the 
other originally independent Churches and Prelates of Europe, by the See 
and Pope of Rome ; at length formally avowed and folemnly prefcribed in 
the final fettiement of the conftitution of the Romith Church, by the Jatt 


aa 


* This alludes to L/aiah’s celebrated defcription of the pride and fall of 
Lucifer, Ufa. xiv, 13-14. 
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general (Popith) Council of Trent *, convened againft Heretics, Dec. 1545, 
in the profefion of faith attached to the Nicene Creed, ufually called that of 
Pope Pius IV, becaufe he dictated and fanétioned the decrees of that fer- 
‘ile Council : declaring ** that the Roman Church is Catholic (or univerfal), 
the Mother and Mijfire/s of all Churches :” and that “ ‘the Pope is fuccef- 
for of the bleffed Peter, Prince of the Apoftles,. and Vicar of Jesus 
Curist:” and Pius IV, by his bull, dated Nov, 13, 1564, the year after 
the Council was diffolved, enjoined “ all Catholics under pain of anathema 
to believe and profe/s all the articles thereof,’—(comprifed in the Oath of 
a Popifh Prieft at ordination); and in the plenitude of his pe and ar- 
rogance, ftyled himfelf “ tne Father and Majer of all Chriftians ! 

Thefe extravagant pretentfions and titles were rejected by our Fathers 
of the Reformation, and their fucceffors of the Revolution, as unconttitu- 
tional, unfcriptural, and antichriftian; dangerous to the State, and fub- 
verfive of true religion: and forry am I to be under the neceflity of reviving 
the Popi/h Controverfy, and of retracing thofe principles on w hich our fore- 
fathers protefted again{ft the errors of the Church of Rome, and /eceded 
from her communion ; in confequence of the indifcreet zeal of her parti- 
zans, at the prefent day ; ; who ought rather to have wifhed, by a prudent 
filence, to draw the veil of oblivion over thefe long refuted pretentfions, 
than to have provoked a difcuffion that can only end in their own difgrace 
and confufion. For, 

1, The Church of Rome was not the Mother and Mifre/s of all Churches. 

The Mother Church of Chriftendom was unqueftionably the Church of 
Jerufalem, founded on the day of Pentecoft, by the Apoftles, Acts ii, 42— 
47; and viii, 1. Of this See, the Apoftle James the lefs, commonly call- 
ed our Lord’s Brother (in reality his coufin german), was the firft Bithop, 
according to Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. He it was, who prefided in the firft 
General Council held at Jerufalem, for exempting the Gentile converts 
from the yoke of circumcifion, Acts xv, 4—29. And Paul, reciting “ the 
pillars of the church,” gives the precedence to “‘ James,” above ‘* Cephas” 
(or Peter) and “ John,” Gal. ii, 9. 

The next in order of time, was the Church of Antioch, the capital of Sy- 
ria, “* where the difciples were firft called Chriftians,” A€sii,26. Of this 
See, Peter was the firtt Bifhop, according to Ecclefiafiical Hiftory, And 
Chryfoftom thus glories in its founder 

* For this alfo is one prerogative of (Antioch) our city, that we had at 
firlt the Chief of the Apoftles for our mafter, For it was meet, that the 
place firft honoured with the name of Cfrijtians thould have the Chief of 
the Apofiles for its paftor. But though we had him for our mafter, awhile, 
we did not detain him unto the end, but refigned him to the imperial city 
of Rome.” 

The See of Rome, therefure, (even admitting that it was founded by Pe- 
ter) can only claim the third rank, as founded later than Antioch, the 
head of the Gentile Church. 

2. Peter was not prince or chief of the Apoftles, in point of any fpiritual 
pre-eminence or ecclefiaftical jurifdiction. 








* See a fuller account of the proceedings of this degenerate Council, in 
the 10th Letter; whofe members ‘ went thither Byhops, but returned 
Vicars,” according to the farcaftic obfervation of Philip Il, for betraying 
the rights of their Sees to the Pope. 
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Peter indeed had unqueftionably a precedence of order or rank among 
the Apoftles, and is firft mentioned in the lift, Matt. x, 2; Mark ii, 16; 
Luke vi, 13; &c, either on account of his early call, John i, 42, or of 
his feniority, or of the forwardnefs of his zeal, which ufually made him 
chief fpokefman in the name of the reft; as in the remarkable cafe of 
that noble confeffion of faith, “* Thou art ruz Curist, THE Son of 
tue Livine Gop,” Matt. xvi, 15—16, For this, our Lord pronounced 
him “ blefed;” furnamed him “ Peter ;” and declared, ‘* On this rock will 
{ build my Church,” &c. ‘The rock (weren) here meant, was neither ‘ Pe. 
ter” (Tergos) with the Popith Commentators ; ; nor * his confeflion,”’ with 
fome Proteftants ; but “ Curisr” himfelf, according to the moft judicious 
expolitors: who was repe atedly fo fiyled in the Old and New Teftament ; 
** Who is God, fave the Lord? or who is the Rock, fave our God ?” Pt, 
xvill, 32. “ The rock of our falvation,” Deut. xxxii, 15, “* the rock of 
ages,” Ifa. xxvi, 4, and that “ Rock was Curist;” 1 Cor. x, 43 ‘ Je- 
aus Curist, the fame, yetterday, and to day, and for ever,” Heb. xiii, §, 

* For other foundation can no man lay, but that which is laid, even Jesus 
Cunsea? { Cor. ui, 11, The Church is byilt upon Chrift by faith, as “a 
houfe upon a rock,” M: itt. vil, 24, And our Lord’s figurative expretlion, 
‘** upon this rock will I build my Church,” &c. is fimilar to his foregoing 
declaration, “ deftroy this temple,” &c. Johnii, 19, meaning “ the temple 


0 


of his body,” John ii, 21, to which he might have fignificantly pointed 
in both cafes, 

In a fecondary and fubordinate fenfe, indeed, the Church of God is 
faid to be * built upon the foundation of the Apofiles and Prophets, Je- 
sus Curist himfelf being the chief corner Stone,” Ephef. ii, 20: for Peter 
and ** Paul planted, Apollos watered, but Gop only gave the jincreafe,” 
1 Cor, iii, 6. And the high privileges of the keys of heaven, and of binding 
and loofing, &c. granted to Peter, Matt. xvi, 19, were not granted to him 
exclufively, but’ communicated alike to all the Apoftles, Matt. xviii, 18. 

It is truly remarkable, that the fame Peter, thus pronounced “* blefjed,” 
for the forwardnefs of his zeal, and his noble @onfeflion of faith, was fhort- 
ly after branded by our Lord with the epithet of ‘* Satan,” (or adver- 
fary) and declared to be “* an offence to him ;” for his worldly mindednels, 
in reprobating our Lord’s approaching fufferings, Matt. xvi, 22—-23, And 
his felf-confidence and prefumption afterwards, his unworthy denial of his 
Mafter, repeatedly, and with oaths and execrations, are all humiliating 
circumftances of frailty and fallibility, unbecoming the laft of the Apoltles. 

That Peter pofieffed no fpiritual primacy among the Apoitles is evident, 
from the juft cenfure he incurred from Paul, the lait of the Apoiiles in point 
of time; who “ withfiood Peter to his face,” even in his own city of An- 
tioch, ** ‘becaufe he was to be blamed” for withing again to impofe the yoke 
of circumcifion on the Gentile converts, through a bafe compliance with 
the judaizing teachers ; contrary to the decree of the firtt General Council 
of Jerufalem, Gal. ii, 11—14, 

All the Apoftles had their feparate departments allotted to them by the 
_Horty Guost ; to Peter was committed “ the Apofil. fhip of the circumci- 
fion” or Jewifh converts ; to Paul “ of the Gentiles,” Gal, ii, 8. Rom, xi, 13, 
The miffion of Peter was chiefly confined to the eaftern provinces of the 
Roman empire, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Afia Minor, and Bithynia, 
where he planted churches, and to whom he addrefled his general Epittles, 
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as to the ~~ converts of * the di/perfion,” 1 Pet.i, 1. And it is truly 
remarkable, that this great Apoftle, ** after his own converfion,” Luke 
xxii, 32, *sodetily difelaims any fuperiority « over ‘* the Elders” of thefe 
churches, ftyling himfelf a “ fellow-elder,” and exhorting them to guide the 
flock of God among them, not as lording it over (Gop *s) heritage, “but be- 
coming patterns to the flock, [in humility and lowly mindednets] 1 Pet. vy, 
1—3; thus evidently alluding to our Lord’s injunction to himfelf, ‘* Guide 
my jheep,” John xxi, 10; and to his foregoing exhortation to the difciples 
in general, ‘* Ye know that they who appear Lo rule the Gentiles, lord 2 
over them, and Faldl ir great men exercife authority over them ; but it fhall 
not be fo among you; but whofvever wifhes to become great among you, 
fhall be your miniffer ; and whofoever wifhes to become your chief, fhall be 
fervant of all,” Mark x, 42—44 

Hence, out of an affected humility, the early Popes, following Gregory 
the Great, aflumed the lowly title of “ Vicarius efit Chriir ;” the word 
Vicarius originally fionifying fervus fervorum, “ a fervant of fervants ;” 
in which fenfe it is ufed by the claflic authors: 


* 


Sive Vicarius eft qui fervo paret ; uti mos 
Velter Ait 
“ Whether he be a Vicar, who obeys a fervant, 
According to your ufual phrafe,”-————— 
Hor. Sat. Il, 7, 79. 
Efe fat ef SeERVUM,. jam nolo Vicarivs efe ! 


* It is ptt to be a fervani, I defire not to be a Vicar: 
Martial Epig. II, 18. 


But in procefs oi time, by a ftrange perverfion of the original me aning of 
the word, Vicarius, came to be underftood by the julators of the See 
of Rome, in the oppolite fenfe of a “* vicegerent” or ‘* deputy.” thus, 
by an ominous fatality, the title Vicar of Chrii, moft unwittingly, and in 
difgrace of the boafted infallibility of the Roman Pontifls, became the ex- 
act rendering of tbe obnoxious term, Artix pic®, o Antichrifi ?” the Greek 
prepofition ests, incompofition, frequently fignifying pro, vice, ‘*. for, in- 
fread of,” as Avribaainens, Pro-rex: AvSurar@-, a ** Pro-conjul,” or * depu- 
ty Conful;” Avtiavrg, ‘ @ counter-ranfom,”” Ayrvrumov, an “* antitype,” 
&e. An d confequ tgs the term ‘* Antichrit” fignifies one who aflumes 
the authority of C hrift, a * * falf Chryt ;” in which fenfe Antichrift is plain- 
ly ufed by John, 1 FE vith, i, 18, comp ned with Matt, xxiv, 5—24; and 
alfo by | rai Me -—Hic eft autem, qui app vellatur Antichrifi is; fed fe 
ipfe Chrift mmentietur, et contra verum dimicabit. ‘ This is he, who is 
called Antichrit ; but he thall feagn himjelf to be Chryt, and fhall fight 
againft the truth’—[as foretold by Daniel, vii, 25; xi, 36-39; 1 by 
Paul, 2 Theil. ii,: 3—4}|—at once the Vicar of Chri and the y eer of 
Chrit ; ; than whicha Rosas and fuller character of the Papal Antichrift 
could not be drawn even by a Protefiant of the prefent day, than by this 
early father of the primitive church. And tas, by a fingular circum- 
ftance, Gregory the Great became himfelf the Jorerunner of - Anti- 
chrijt,” by atfuming the inaufpicious tjUe of Vicari Chrifti, perverted by 
his {ucceffors into the name of blafphemy, when, in his letter of com- 
plaint to the Emperor Mauritius, whence the mottois taken, he fo firong- 
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gant title of @cumenicus, or “ Catholic Prief,” conferred{on him by the 
Council of Confantinople, A.D. 588. 

‘“¢ This foolith and arrogant title,” as it is termed by Gregory in his cele. 
brated Letter of Expoftulation to John himfelf, written A.D. 595, (and 
which is publifhed moft correctly in the earlieft editions of Gregory the 
Great’s works, either the Bafl, 1564, or the Antwerp, 16015, Epift. lib, 
IV, 38) was foon after conferred on his fucceffor Boniface II], A.D. 606, 
by ‘the ufurper Phocas, who murdered the Emperor Mauritius, and bes 
been retained ever fince, along with the other names of blafphemy, Papa, 
fignifying ‘* Father,” ‘“‘ Mafer,” and ‘* Lord,” in direé&t oppofition to our 
Lord, in his exhortation to his difciples: ** Be not ye called Rabbi; for 
one is your Majer, even Curist, and all! ye are brethren: and call no 
man upon earth your father, for one is your Father in heaven; neither be 
ye called mafers, for one is your Majler, even Curist.” Matt. xxiii, 
8—10. 

Paul alfo in his Epiftle to the Romans, the chief of the Churches with- 
in his province or jurifdiétion, thus emphatically warns the Chriftians, of 
that great capital of the Roman empire, againft pride, the fin that was moft 
likely to belet them: * I fay, through the. grace of God given to me, unto 
every one that is among you, not to think of himfelf more highly than he ought 
to think, but to think Joberly, accordingly as God hath dealt to every man, 
a meafure of faith.” And he enforces this by an argument drawn from the 
nature and unity of the Chriftian Church: ‘ For as in one body we have 
many members, but all the members have not the fame function ; even fo, 
we the many are one body in Chrift, and every one fingly, members of each 
other,” Rom, xii, 3—5, 

The fineft and moft comprehenfive defcription of the Holy Catholic 
Church 1 have any where feen, is furnifhed by Pope Gregory the Great, in 
the following extract from his valuable Letter to John aforefaid. 

“« Certainly Peter the Apoftle is the firft member of the Holy and Ca- 
tholic Church. Paul, Andrew, John [&c.], what elfe are they than heads 
of particular congregations? And, yet, all are members of the Church 
under one head. And to comprize the whole within a fhort compafs of 
expreflion, the Saints before the law, the Saints under the law, the Saints 
under grace, all thefe, compofing the body of the Lord, are appointed among 
the members of the Church: But none of thefe ever wifhed to call himfelf 
Catholic*.” 

Admitting that Peter came to Rome in Nero’s reign, according to Lac- 
tantius, and that he was a joint founder of that Church, with Paul, and 
that they both fuffered martyrdom together, in the firft perfecution raifed 
by Nero againtt the Chriftians, and that Peter’s Epifcopate lafted two 
years, according to Nicephorus; fmall reafon have the Romanifts to boat 





* Certé Petrus Apoftolus, primum membrium Sanétz et Univerfalis 
Ecclefie eft. Paulus, Andreas, Johannes, quid aliud quam fingularium 
plebium funt capita? Et tamen fub uno capite omnes funt membra Ec- 
clefiz. Atque ut cunéta brevi cingulo locutionis afiringam, Sancti ante 
legem, Sancti fub lege, Sancti fub gratia, omnes hi, perficientes corpus Domini, 
in membris funt Ecclefie conflituti: Et nemo fe unquam univer/alum vocare 
voluit. 
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: this Chief of the Apofiles, as their founder or firfl bifhop, or to glory 


“ Peter’s primacy,” if this Apoftle wrote his general Epiftles from Rome, 

ales the myftical title of Babylon ; according to the opinion of the early 
Fathers, Origen, Jerom, Eujebius, Chrufoftom, Bede, &c. by the principal 
Proteftant divines, Grotius, Ejiius, Valerius, W hithy, Pyle, &c. and by 
all the learned writers of the Romifh Church; and confequently firtt 
branded this capital city with that opprobrious appellation, afterwards 
more diftinétly unfolded in the Apocalypfe.— ‘ Myftery : Babylon the great, 
the Mother of Harlots, and of the Abominations of the Earth,” Rev. xvii, 
5. Here we recognife the affumed title of the Mother of ail Churches, 
who imitate her idolatries and corruptions ; and it is further remarkable, 
that the ominous title ‘* myjtery” was unwittingly infcribed on the front 
of the Papal mitre, until it was obferved and cenfured by fome of the early 
reformers. 

3. The arrogant claims and pretenfions of the See and Pope of Rome 
were early and {trenuoufly refifted by the firft four General Councils. 

The firft General Council of Nice, held A.D. 325, ordained, that the 
ancient cuftom fhould be obferved which gave junfdiction to the Bifhop of 
Alexandria over all the provinces of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis ; ‘* be- 
caufe,” fays the fixth Canon, ‘‘ the Bifhop of Rome has the like power 
over all the /uburdicary regions ;” namely, the lower parts of Jfa/y, Sardt- 
na, and Corfica. 

The fecond, held at Conftantmople, A.D. 381, allowed to Rome the 
firft rank or precedence of order, as to fit firft, vote firft, in the General 
Councils, on account of its ancient imperial dignity ; but allotted the next 
to Conftantinople, as the prefent feat of empire. This Council exprefsly 
prohibited appeals to Rome from the other diocefes, 

The fourth General Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, reckoned the 
preateft of all Counciis, confifting of po lefs than fix hundred and thirty 
Bifhhops, decreed that the See of New Reme (or Conftantinople) fhould 
have equal privileges with the See of Old Rome. 

Afterwards, when the Italian Bithops revolted, and difclaimed the ju- 
rifdiction of Pope Pelagius, for endeavouring to impofe on them the de- 
crees of the Council of Conftantinople, to pleafe the Emperor Juttinian ; 
and when the French Bithops alfo dif,pproved of his proceedings, charged 
him with heterodoxy, and proce: eded to hold a Couneil at Paris, under 
their King Childebert, A.D. 557, without contulting bis Holinefs, Pela- 
gius, not ‘daring to offend the French monarch, jalael of anathematizing 
their proceedings, wrote a moft fubmillive letter to him, confefling the 
fupremacy of kings above popes.“ 

‘ How anxioufly and earneftly thould we ftrive, for the purpofe of re- 
moving the fcandal of Satpeeson, to furnith unto King rs the ah uly of our 
confeflion [of allegiance] ; to whom the Holy Scriptures command even us to 
be fubjec.*” 

And that ** Lay-fupremacy,” which Irth Ecclefiafiics now fo confcienti- 


oufly ‘* deprecate,” was acknowledged by Gregory the Great, both Pope 





* Quanto nobis’ ftudis ac labore fatagendum eft, ut, pro auferendo fuf- 
picionis fcandalo, obfequium confeflionis noftre regibus miniftremus; qui- 
bus nos etiam fubditos effe, fancte /cripture precipiunt. 
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and Saint, in his humble fubmiflion to a decree of the Emperor Mauritiv, 
which trenched not a little on the aflumed privileges of the Church ; pros 
hibiting folders from being admitted into clerical orders before the e2 ‘pira- 
tion of the terva of military fervice for which they had been enlifted. 

The early ! i ftory of England furnifhes numerous inftances of the fpirit- 
ed refiftance of our Kings and their Parliaments to the encroachments of 
the Papal jurijdiction. We have feen the patronage of the | benefices of 
the Church of England reclaimed by the Crown in /fickliffe’s time; and 
a moft curious inftance occurs of the Englith Pastlasnen nt unde rtaking te 
degitimate a Pepe, in the perfon of Urban VI, whofe intereft they efpout: 
ed in the famous Papal ichifm, by an act pafled in the fecond year of 
Riehard II, in 1378, in oppolition to Pope Clement Vil, who was fup 
ported by the French intereft, ‘The ac is not in the Stesate- book; but it 
is upon the Rolls, and a copy of it, in the original Fre neh, 1S a en by 
Archdeacon Biackburne, in his valuable Confiderations on the Po; » Con- 
troverfy, p. 250, fecond edition; and in Englith, as ations 

‘¢ Forafmuch as our Lord the King hath underitood, as well by certain 
letters patent lately come from certain Cardinals, rebels againft an holy Fa- 
ther Urban at this time Pope, as otherwife by common fame, that divifion 
and difcord have arifen between our faid holy Father and the faid Cardi- 
nals, who labour with ail their might to depofe our faid holy . ather from 
the eftate of Pope, and to provoke and ftir up againfi him kings, princes, 
and Chriftian people, by their own mere fuggeftions, to the great peril of 
their fouls, and fetting an evil example to others ; Our faid Lord the King 
caufed the faid letters to be fhewn to the Prelates, Lords, and other 
grandees and fages ot his kingdom, being at the faid Parliament: and the 
letters aforefaid ‘having been feen and underftood, and mature deliberation 
had upon the matter, it was by the faid prelates declared, and for ma ny 
great and netable reafons then “fhewn in full Parliament, as well from the 
contents of the letters as otherwife, that the faid Urban was duly elected 
Pope, and fo is and ought to be true Pope, and, as Pope and Head of Holy 
Church, he ought to be received and obeyed ; and to do this, agree l the Pre- 
lates, Lords, and Commons, in the Parliament aforesaid, 

‘© And moreover it 1s agreed, that all the benefices and oth er pofleffions 
which the faid rebellious Cardinals, and all others their cuadjutors, faut- 
ors, adherents, and any other enemies of our faid Lord the Kin g and of 
his kingdom,- have within the juri/di@ion of our {aid Lord the King, /hall 
be feized into the hands of the Jame our Lord the King ; and that our Lo:d 
the King thall be accountable ior the fruits and profits of the fame benefits 
and pofieflions, fo long as they fhall remain in his hands for the caufe 
aforefaid. 

‘* And furthermore it is enagted, that if any liege man of the King, or 
any other within his jurifdiciion, fhall purchafe any provifion, benefice, 
or any other grace, of any perfon by the name of Pope, fave of our firid 
holy Father Urban, or thall yield obedience to any other perfon or dete 
he fhall be put out of the protection ef our Lord the Ku ng, and-his goods an 
chattels feized, as forfeited.” 


[ To be continued. | 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GHOST OF WILLIAM CHAMPITT TO MR, KEOGHW’s 
SPEECH. 


Sir, 

BE not alarmed at my fignature, nor at an epiftle coming by an in- 
ae hand, and from a fupernatural being. I was inhumanly murdered 

the rebels of 1798, and fince that repareting from my mortal body I 
view all things with an eye enlightened far above what knowledge I pof- 
feffed in the humb le ftate of life I enjoyed on earth. I have read the 
debate at a late Catholic Meeting, and in the 9th page found the fol- 
lowing affertion :——‘* That at Ennifcorthy it is become a fettled cuftom to 
found a folemn toll upon the death of a Proteftant, whereas the bed/s ring 
out a merry peal when a Catholic has given up the ‘ghott. i 

My father, mother, and brother, have fucceflively filled the office of 
fexton in the church of Ennifcorthy for upwards of forty years. In the 
cruel rebellion of 1798, the church of that town was made a total wreck ; 
the bell, organ, bible, prayer-books, &c. were deftroyed; the pulpit, 
pews, and chancel demolithed ; and forges for the fabrication of pikes 
for the rebel army erected in this ancient houfe of divine worfhip. Since 
that period, the Proteftants of the parifh have been compelled to refort to 
the Market-houfe to perform their devotion ; and a {mall market bell has 
tolled to give notice of the time for affembling themfelves together, which, 
from its fize, is incapable of founding out a folemn peal. [t is only 
within thefe latt fix months that the church has been opened for divine 
fervice, and the rebuilding of it completed. Is it not then moft amazing 
how bells can toll for the dead, where no bell has been for nine years paft, 
unlefs they are conveyed and rung by fome invifible fpirit like myfelf ? 
But, as Mr. Keogh fays in his fpeech that he had this information from 
a Mr, Young, I muft fuppofe him to be the agent of the Earl of Portf- 
mouth, who.comes over twice a year to receive his Lordfhip’s rents; and 
who, being a native of England, and refident in London, can know but 
little of the cuftoms and fuperftitions of the Irith ; and, like moft of his 
countrymen, eafily led into errors with refpeé& to that people. But, al- 
though he may be ignorant of thofe things, I cannot fulpe@ Mr. Keogh 
to be fo too. For fuppofing the market-bell of Ennifcorthy, for want of 
any other, to toll for the death of a parifhioner, it is a well-known cuftom 
in many parts of this country for the bell to toll in a different manner on 
the death of a Proteftant from that of a Papift ; not from any intent of 
favage merriment or derifion, as Mr. Keogh wifhes to infinuate, but for 
the old eftablithed purpofe, that all nei chbouring C atholics may know when 
one of their own communion has departed this life, that they may offer 
up their prayers for the benefit of his foul; a ceremony never pradctifed 
by them at the death or funerai of a Proteftant. 

I think it requifite to ftate thefe circumftances in oppofition to Mr. K.’s 
bold affertion, which feems evidently defigned to impofe on one part of 
his hearers, and to irritate the other; and to inform that gentleman, that 
I am determined to haunt him, if he perfeveres in infulting the Proteftants 
of the County Wexford. They futiered fufficiently nine years 
the pikes of their enemies, without the tongue of Mr, K, to wound them 
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in the eftimation of their fellow-fubjeéts, and when even their murderers 
have been forgiven, I would advile him to Jet all animofities remain at ref, 
I am, Sir, your devoted fervant, 
Guost oF WILLIAM CHAMPITT. 
Dated from Vinegar Hill, near Ennifcorthy. 


———— 


REMARKS ON SHAKSPEARE AND HIS COMMENTATORS, 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 


ACT 1,8. 1. Die the death.| Steevens, in his note on thefe words, 
in Meafure for Meafure, jultly obferves, ‘‘ the phrafe is taken from Scrip- 
ture,” and refers us to a note on the prefent paffage, in which, however, 
that obfervation does not appear, at leaft in the edition,of 1803. Happy 
is it for Mr. Malone that he did not commit fuch a blunder: if he had, 
how Steevens would have triumphed ! Mr. Tyrrwhitt does not think the 
phrafe “ either of legal or /criptural origin.” It was ena¢ted by the Su- 
PREME LEGISLATOR, as recorded in Scripture, ‘* He that curfeth father 
or mother, let him die the death.” Matt. xv, 4. That *‘ the death,” in other 

afflages adduced by Mr. ‘l'yrrwhitt, was “a miltaken tranflation of the 
French La Mort, I think very probable; and the following pafluges will 
confirm his opinion no lefs than my own: Judges v, 18. Acts xxii, 4. 
Rev. vii, 12. Let it be remembered, alfo, that very many of the pofitive 
apéieentinne of the penalty of death, to be met with in the Old Teftame nt, 
are exprefied in the original exactly in this phrafe. ‘Take a fingle in- 
ftance in the primary denunciation of death on our firft parents :— In 
the day that thou eateft thereof,” DIN MD—bavarw awcbaveicSe. Comp, 
Matt. xv, 4, in the original. This paffage of Genefis ii, 17, is, in the Bible 
of 1591, rendered, ‘** thou thalt die the death.” See alfo in the fame edi- 
tion, 1 Sam. xiv, 39, 34. 

A& 1, p. 328. Demetrius loves your fair.] “ Fair is again ufed asa 
fubliantive in” Beaumont and Fletcher’ s A King, and No King: A&t 1, 
S. 1.—* Had fhe fo tempting. psctal 

Att 4,S$.1. Rock the ground.J Parnell, who, in his Fairy Tale, cer- 
tainly kept this play in his eye, took from hence, perhaps, this expreffion, 
when he wrote, ‘ a trembling rocks the ground,” 

Act 4,p. 448. Sad.] After Blackftone’s note—There is alfo a fiatute, 
A. D. 1552, Edw. VI, entitled, “* An ad for the true making of woollen 
cloth,” which, among other colours of cloths, enumerates “ orange-tauny, 
ruffet, marble-gray, fad, new colour, &c. 

Aét 5, 8. 1, p. 480. When lion rough.| The omiffion of the article be- 
fore a fubftantive was very common in the time of our author, See the 
inftances adduced by Mr. Malone in his note on Mea/ure for Meafure, 
Aé& 2,58. 4, p. 268. So likewife in Prefton’s Cambifes, ‘* But lion did the 
whelp convince,” “* But faithful love was more zn dog.” And as Shakfpeare 
undoubtedly meant to ridicule this * lamentable tragedy mixed ful of 
pleafant mirth,” it is not improbable that he here omitted the article in 
mockery of a fimilar ellipfis, which occurs half a dozen times in every 
page of that delectable performance, 





MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 
A&@ 1, p. 52. A mafer of fence.] Mr. Steevens’s entertaining note on 
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this phrafe might receive, if it were neceffary, additional illuftration from 
the parody, if f m: ry fo call it, of the pomp and parade in taking a degree 
in the ** Noble Science ef Defence,” given by Ben Joufon in his Cynthia's 
Revels, ACt 4,5. 5. ‘“* Herewsa gentleman, my SCHOLAR, whom (for fome 
private reasons me fpevially moving) I am covetous to gratifie with title of 
MASTER, wt the NOBLE AND SUBTILFE SCIENCE of courtfhi ip; for which 
grace he fhall this night in court, and in the lung gallery, hold his publick acr, 
by open challenge to al MASTERS Of the muyjicry % whatfuever, r play at the 
four choice and principal WEAPONS thereof.” —Again, in Act 6, S. 2, we have 
the terms of fencing applied: “ But then, you have your yet and 
imbroccata’s in courthhip.” ‘* Yon give him the reverfe ttroke.” In the 
following fcene we have the challenge: “ Be it known to all that profe/s 
court/hip, by thee prefents—that we—. Vafler of the noble and fubtil Science 
of Court/hip, do give leave and licenfe to owr Provott, to play his Mafter’s 
Prize, againfi all Maflers wv hatfoever an this, Jubtile myflery, at thefe four, the 
chowe and mofi cunning weapons,” &c, ‘he whole fcene is, without doubt, 
in ridicule of the forms of the fencing fchools. Sir R. Steele vas con- 
figned to immortality the challenge of one of the mafiers in this © noble 
fcience,” and his ** opponent’s” anfwer. Speétator, 439. 

Act 1, p. 42. Steevens’s note on Humor.| <A fimilar affe€tation pre- 
vails in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, once falfely alcribed to Shakfpeare. 
Sir John’s phrafe is ‘* Grafs and hay—we are all mortal—let’s live tll we 
die, and be merry, and there’s an end,” 

Act 1,.$.4. What, the good-jer !| Mr. Malone’s remark 1s quite cor- 
rect. In Ruggle’s Ignoramus, Act 4, S. 7, we find the phrafe tranflated 
(Ofce & Volice) Bonus annus de te. Mr. Hawkins completely mifun- 
derftood the meaning, and his /apient note is mhil ad rem. Ignoramus’s 
jmprecation is neither more nor lefs than “* P— on you,” a common and 
not * ironical compliment” in the comedies of that time. 

Act 2, 5.1, p.63. When Lread,in the note, Sir H. Spelman’s epigram, 
I at firtt thought it had been erroneoufly tranferibed, ull I compared it 
with his gloffary. Had the worthy Knight forgotten ‘ his kies, his kes, 
and his Aods,” that he made the penultima of ** prorepit” fhort? Perhaps 
it was originally a typographical error inftead of “ prorepit hic;” or it 
might have been ‘* Interea e caulis fe hic proripit,” alluding either to their 
Sneaking or to their fwaggering. 

Act 2,5. 2, p. 86, You wot of.] To wot, for, to know, , 1s of very frequent 
occurrence throughout the Bible. Thus Gen. xxxi2 x, 8, ** My matter wotteh 
not what is with me in the houfe.” Rom, xi, 2, ‘* Wot ye not what the 
fcripture faith.” 

Act 2, 8. 2, p. 87. Frampold.] tay ’s definition of this word may be con- 
firmed from Ben Jonfon’s Tale oy a Tub, Act 4, 8S. 4, where, after Hilts 
has been /colding and grumbling, Tub fays—Nay, Hilts, I pray they grow 
not fram-pull nou —And in his New Inn, he defcribes the Lord Frampult 
aS given over to neccant humors, and cock-brain’d. 

A& 2,8. 2, p. 91. And hath fent your worfhip a morning's draught of fack.] 
Soin the London Prodigal, injurioully attributed to Shak{fpeare, * Sir, 
here is one that hath fent you a pottle of Rhenifh wine, brewed with rofe- 
water—— l'o me ?—No, Sir, to the Knight, and defires his more acquaint- 
ance.” 

At 3,8.3. Eyas mufket.| Warburton’s note—So in the Devil is an 
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afs, A& 1, 8.6. ** Thou art a niaife,” where we are “ edified by the mar- 
gent,” which tells us that ‘“‘ 4 niaife 2s @ young hawk tane crying out of 
the neft.” 

Act 3,8. 5, p. 140. Steevens’s noteSurely here ‘* the raven chides blacke 
ne/s.” For one who feems to have taken delight in raking together all the 
filth and obfcenity that he could colleé&t; who is anxious to excite an im- 
pure idea where it would not otherwife have fuggefted itfelf (fee his fe. 
cond note, p. 81, of the Tempett) ; who, under a fictitious name, has 
fhowered down fuch * a tempejt of provocation,”’ to fneer at poor T heobald 

for fo comparatively venial an offence—‘‘ zt is affeCations !” 

A&t4,S. 1. Majfier Slender is let the boys leave to play.| I fhould with 
to read, is get the boys, &c. i.e. has begged a holiday for them, as it does 
not appear that Slender was the fchool- matter, 

Att 4, 5. 1. Sprag.| This word, as Steevens obferves, is ftill ufed to 
fignify alert and lovely. 1 have a nuriery-maid from Gloucefterfhire, who, 
one day, when my young child was very lively, told me he was quite 
Jprack. 

A 4,8.3, p. 178. To-pinch.| “ I thall add” another “ inftance, to thew 
that this ufe of the prepofition to was not entirely antiquated in the time 
ofour author, Soin” Judges ix, 55—“And a certain woman caft a piece 
of a militene upon Abimelech’s head, and all fo brake his fkull.” 

Ad 4, S. 5, pe 187. dnd fo they fhall be both beftowed.| 1 imagine that 
befowed does not here fignify made a prefent of, or given away, but rather 
got rid of, packed off. To beftow, to intreat, in our author’s time fignified 
no more frequently than to flow, tofreat, So 2 Kings v, 24. ‘* And when 
he came to the tower, he took them from their hand, and befowed them 
in the houfe.” 


TEMPEST. 


P.116. And with a quaint device the banquet vanifbes.| Steevens’s 
note on this paflage may be confirmed by an extract from the ‘* Antiquary.” 
See Dodfley’s Old Plays, 1780, vol. X,p. 78. ‘* And in the middle of 
the table to have an artificial hen, made of puff-pafte, with her wings dif- 
play d, fitting upon eggs compos ‘d of the fame materials; where, in each 
of oie, fhall be inclofed a fat nightingale, well feafoned with pepper and 
ambergreafe, So then will I add one invention more of my own: for I 
will have all thefe descend from the top of my roof in a throne, as you fee 
Cupid or Mercury in a play.” S. 


ON RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW, &c. 


*¢ The heart is deceitful above all things, and defperately wicked : 
“ whocan know it?” Jer. xvii, 9. 
Sir, 
I CANNOT too much th ankfully admire the pains you take aga moh all 
difloyalty in general, and in expofing the abominations of that great whore 


of Babylon, the apoftate Church of Rome, who is made to be taken and 
deftroyed, together with her harlot daughters, Rey. xvi; but at the fame 
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time wifi you to make more ufe of the apoftolic weapons of warfare, which 
are not carnal, but mig! hty throu: oh God to the pu hed x down of {trong holds, 
&c. 2 Cor. X, 4, 53 for when the devil tempted the Lord, he ufed no othe: 
againtt him, laying, * Itis written again,” ‘The wiidom of this world is 
foolifhnefs with God, 1 Cor. iii, 19, and will anfwer no good purpole in 
reforting to it. Every man has a confcience, which is the vorce ot God 
within; and however he may Itifle it for a time, when heart and flesh are 
failing, it will more or lefs be heard, as it was in fome meafure in that 
great firebrand, the late Charles James Fox, upon his dying bed. 

The deceitfulnefs and defperate wickednefs of the heart has been fully 
difplayed in religion ever mune the kingdom of the clergy bath been eree 
in oppofition to the kingdom of Chritt, which is not of this world, John 
xviii, 36; and it has not eae behind in politics alfo, but in both, calling 


evil good, and good evil ; putting darknefs for light, and light for darkne! 
bitter for iweet, and fweet for Litter; wile in their own eyes, and prudent 
ja their own fight, againft whom woes are denounced, Jer. v, 21, 22. 

You fay in your Magazive of June latt, the Church of Rome will perith. 


This is true. See her rife, confumption, and deitruction, in 2 Theff. n, for 


one proof only out of many more in the Scriptures. But will Protefiants 

be more fafe merely by prote(ting againft her erro out at the fam 

time ree all ungodlinefs and worldly | fis, and livine fobs rly, righte- 

oufly, and godly in this prefent evil world? Tit. n, 11, L2. You alfo add, 

that P rotefiantif{m, after its prefent corrections, will revive ina triumphant 

and moft glorious manner, aid yet complain of univerfal religious indifier- 
; 


+ + 


nee. ‘This is no good fign of its revival, though I well underftand the po- 
pular notion ofa flourithing kingdom for the clergy by ine convertion (as 
they call it) of both Jews and Gentiles putting far out of fight the glorious 
hope of the fecond and glorious appearing of the Lord Je ‘fus, who thall be 
revealed from heaven with his mighty angels in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and that obey not the gofpel of oui 
Lord Jefus Chritt; who thall be punifhed with eve rl: ulting defiruction from 
the prefence of the Lord and from the glory of his power, when he Ahail 
come to be glorified in his faints, and to be admired in all them that 
believe, 2 Theff. i. 

The religious indifference you complain of is the fulfilling the facred 
Scriptures, for ** when the Son of man cometh, fhall he find faith on the 
earth,” Luke xvii, 8 And juft before his appearance (which is now very 
nich at hand, well known by t! 
pals, and whatis, you may fee in 2 Tim. i, 1, 5, and 2 Pet. ii, 1. 

Be it known unto all men, that after all their contentions, if the pur 
and undefiled religion defcribed by James, ch. 1, ver. 27, 1s not fully prac- 
tiled, but inftead thereof laying up treafures upon earth, and not making 


1e meus of the times) what was to come & 


rich towards God in alms-giving, their whole re leion is vain, and will end 
in fearful judgment; for he thall have judgment without mercy, that hath 
fhewed no im rey, Jam. il, 13. 

I fhall conclude with the Lord’s own words often bis grows ‘‘ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” And refrain from adding more (at 
leaft for the prefent),; knowing it to be a fubject de ipied by all but the few 
who are taught froin above, 

Tam, Sir, your's truly, 
It Sept. 1807. A SoLiciTorR 


we ee 
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May 15, 1807. 


TO THE MOST REVEREND THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER. 
BU! n 
My Lord, 

TO the charge of the non-refidence of the clergy may be laid 
many and great evils. When parifhes are left to the flying vifits of a 
weekly paftor, can we be furprifed that the morals of the pe yple thould 
degenerate, that their hearts oul orow cold to the interefts of religion, 
and that the ey fhould be toffed to and fro with every wind of do¢trine? 
Does not our blefled Lord bimfelf tell us, ‘* that when the bireling fleeth, 
whofe own the theep are not, that the wolf cometh (fometimes even in 
fheep’s clothing), and fcattereth the fheep?” I crave your Grace’s pa- 
tience while I dwell for a moment upon fo trite a fubject as non-refi- 
dence. 

Far be it from me, even to infinuate that the clergy, as a body, do not 
difcharge their duty. Collectively, they may challenge comparifon wit 
any body of men in the community. But, my Lord, there are fpots and 
blemifhes which fhould be expunged—fpots and blemifhes rendered 
doubly confpicuous by the whitenefs of that garment which they are 
permitted to defile. It is impoffible that I can be perfonal without being 
illiberal, For why fhould one inftance of neglect of duty be held up to 
public view by an individual, when there may be others ftill more fla- 
grant? But this reafoning rakes not hold good with refpect to thofe whofe 
duty it is to correct every abufe within ‘their reach, What I have to 
addrefs to your Grace mutt ‘therefore of neceflity favour much of mere de- 
clamation. I cannot bring forward proofs, ‘for the reafon juft afligned, 
But, while fuch ample powers to work reformation exift, why is there not 
a luftration ? If the exifting power is not fufficiently great, in the name of 
juftice, why are not greater powers obtained ? One military coward who 
deferts his poft thall lofe more than the valour of thoufands can regain: 
and one unfaithful minifter of the gofpel does an injury to the caufe of ree 
ligion and the interefts of the eftablifiment, which a hoft of his pious bre- 
thren may never be enabled torepair,s When a clergyman forfakes his 
poft and neglects his duty, it does not indeed, like the treachery or the 
cowardice of a military commander, produce general difmay, or portentous 
forebodings of approaching ruin ; but, are the mifchiefs which it eventually 
entails upon fociety lefs to be deprecated? Is not the lofs of morality 
and religion infinitely more to be dreaded than the lofs of towns? The 
effects of the one are indeed immediate, and therefore fenfibly felt. The 
effets of the other are more remote in their confequences, and therefore 
do not ftrike fo forcibly upon the generality of minds: but they are never- 
thelefs equally certain, with this dreadful fuperiority, that they pave the 
way, not only the fubverfion of ftates and empires, but, infinitely 
greater. calamity! for the everlafiing deftru@iion and mifery of the fouls of 
men. 

I befeech your Grace—I befeech moft earnefily all who have the power 
to do it—place a refident clergyman in every parifhe There may be in- 
fiances, though they cannot be many, where the refidence of the incumbent 
ought to be difpenfed with. But whenever this happens, the curate fhould 
undoubtedly be a firuct refident, Iam well aware that the individual inte- 
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yelt of the incumbent, often falfely fo calted, will be fet upin juflification 
of anon-refident curate. ‘* His living of *** will not bear the expence ; 
and as the adjoining parifh is a fmall one, the fame curate, who probably 
refides upon neither, can ferve the two very conveniently.” Conveniently 
enough, it is true, for the incumbent, who thus endeavours to do what 
our Saviour ailures us is impoflible to be done,—ferve God and mammon. 
Intereft will often make a man to plead againft his better knowledge. But, 

my Lord, let us confider if it be jult to de prive the inhabitants of a parifh 
of a fpiritual paftor, and to prevent them from receiving many of thofe 
advantages which can feldom accrue to them but from a relide nt miniller, 
merely for the fake of individual emolument! That the revenue of each 
church was originally intended to fecure to the parifhioners thofe fpiritual 
advantages, no one will be hardy enough todeny. But does that minitter 

(generally fpeaking, for I would not willingly be guilty of indifcriminate 

cenfure), does he difcharge thofe duties aright who pays one fingle fab- 
batical vilit to his flock; who, on account of other Sunday éngagements, 
ig obliged to gabble over what is with the greateft propriety called divine 


firvice, with a hafte often bordering upon indecency ; and then, under the 
‘common, though falfe, idea that there is no weekly duty, gallops off to his 


next church, leaving his flock to finith the duties of the day in foot-ball or 
debauchery* ? But, that there is weekly duty in every parifh, which ougnt 
to be eon(cientioufly performed, I need not endeavour to prove. ‘The 
point to be proved is, if the revenue of the church be adequate to the pto- 
viding of a proper perfon to perform it. This, with few exceptions, is the 
cafe. For how many con(cientious curates have been many years relident 
on that, or even a lefs ftipend! ‘To give the whele to the curate wou!d 
certainly leffen the income of the pluralift; but I am confident that 
your Grace, as well as every other true difciple of Chrift, will grant, that 
the revenue of the church fhould firft provide for that for which it was 
originally granted, and then the intereft of the incumbent fhould be con- 
fulted. But the reverfe of this generally obtains; for the intereft of the 
individual incumbent is the firft, and the duties. of the church and 
the eternal interefts of the parifhioners oftentimes only a fecondary, 
confideration. The inference which | would draw from thefe obfervations 
is, that where the revenue of the church is adequate to the maintenance of 
a refident minifter, the parifh, if we contider-it only as a matter of com- 
mon jultice, have a right to demand one, But, if we confider it with re- 


{pect to the interelts of religion and the eternal welfare of an immortal foul, 


the fubject indeed takes a mott awful turn, ‘To purfue it to that degree 


Which its fupreme importance imperioufly demands, would exceed my abili- 
ties and my leifure. ‘To every Chriftian mind the bare propofition of it will 
luffice ; to others, ftrong coercion will be neceffary. 

On a fuperficial view, it feems ftrange that men in power, who always 
talk much of the welfare of fociety, fhould neglect to improve, by every 
means, the religion of the people. But wonder will ceale when we hear. 





* It is far from my intention to throw any degree of cenfure upon thofe 
Curates who, trom pecuniary circumiftances, are vubliged to ferve feveral 
curacies: their cafe is peculiarly hard. But whoever undertakes the 
fervice of the church, fhould at leait perform it decenily, 
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fuch expreffions 2s thefe: ‘‘ What has « man’s private habits to do with 
his public charaéter ?” This will in fome meafure account for the. little in. 
tereft wich fome men, when they come into office, take in improving the 
morals of mankind. ‘They who in private are the abettors, at lealt, of 
whoredom and adultery ; w sho are not afhamed, even in the broad eye of the 
world, to offer their paten of incenfe at the fhrine of an impudent harlot, or 
a haughty barefaced adultrefs ;-could once defcribe with more than fyren 
{weetnels (while wondering jurors hung upon their words) “* what damned 
minutes tells he o’er,” who fuffers in the honour of his bed—They could 
publicly defeant upon the numerous evils which are entailed upoi \ fociety 
from the illicit intercourfe of the fexes. But this was their publ ic duty, 
What aid had morality to expect from fuch men? What aid had the re- 
ligion of this country to expect from rulers educated in diflenting princi- 
ples? or from them whofe modern candour and liberality of {entiment 
teaches them to view every fect with an eye of equal approbation, and who 
publicly profeffed to the world that they panted for an opportunity of 
throwing down every mound of feparation, and of giving both to churgh 
and fiate, at this momentous crilis, an opportunity of profiting by the united 
labours of Jew, Turk, Infidel, and Heretic*? I heartily congratulate your 
Grace, and the country at large, on the opening of a better profpeét. Sut, 
my Lord, whatever oi our rolers may be difpofed, or able to give to the 
religious eftablifiment, let it not be wanting to itfelf, in the correction of 
thafe « tbufes, the “er iciislounate of which will work its ruin, whatever 
worldly arm may fupportit. When they are once radically cured, though 
no arm of fiefh may interpole in its bebalf, it will undoubtedly flourifh 
under the protection of that Almighty Being who is alone able to fave or 
to defiroy. 
With the moft fincere refped, 
I remain, your Grace’s obedient fervant, 
Freperic De Councey. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 


IN page 309 of your Review for March, 1807, I obferve an Effay 
from this neighbourhood, addrefied to his Grace of Can terbury, on Schifm 
and Schifmatics. As myfelf and fome other of your friends think tbs 
matter therein contained fomewhat wanting in candour and liberality, 
your inferting the following obfervations would prove your impartiality, 
as well as oblig e me and them. 

I have for fome time been in the habit of cherifhing hopes, and ex- 
pectations, that the enlightened liberality and increafed knowledge of this 
our age, would, by degrees, banifh narrow and ill-founded jealoufies, 
and, from a fpirit of brotherly love, univerfal benevolence, and Chrif- 


‘ 
_ ee 





* The unwearied exertions of all Diffenters in fupporting thofe who 
voted for the Catholic quetlion, and their ftrenuous endeavours to procure 
their return to Parliament, is a proof of the light in which they beheld ite 
a rallying point—~a preparatory ftep to the removal of tefts, &c. &c, 
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tian ch arity, promote, without e1 nvy, that fpi rit of toleration, which 
fhould quietly permit each peaceable and eeteetin’ le individual, to prof- 
trate himfelf before his Maker in that way and in that fociety that is moft 
congenial to his own f feelings, hi ibits, anc d manners. 

With refpect to hints for the fecurity of the Eftablifhed Church, the 
expreffion itfelf is merely a watchword, and in the prefent ftate of things 
can mean nothing: the Eftablithed Church is fo conneéted with the State, 
that it muft ftand or fall with it; and this connection being of a politi- 
cal nature, has nothing to do with fuch fectaries or fchifmatics as, being 
founded wholly upon moral or religious motives, intermeddle not with 
politics. | 

The defcription of low fanatical preachers which follows, is forced and 
unnatural, and if true, muft be‘beneath the dignity of the Eftablithed 
Church or its friends to notice, much more to confider as objects of 
jealoufy or fear: refpeéting a parith being before their appearance “ as to 
religion in unity with itfelf,” I believe little divifion or animofity is there- 
by occafioned amongft the well meaning and orderly parithioners Do not 
we all worfhip the fame God? and even “ the et tablifhing of a Methodiit 
meeting in acountry village, where one never before exifl ed,’ ’ has feldom 
been followed by any very direful confequences : the greater misfortune is, 
that moft country parithes have too little of religion, or even the femblance 
of it, inftead of toomuch ; and much more danger to good order and mo- 
rals is to be apprehended from revelling affemblies, and ale-houfe parties, 
than from the enthufia(tic or fanatical lectures of an itinerant preacher. 

The next paragraph begins well: ‘ it is the opinion of fome (moft) men, 
and thofe high in the Church (and State), that the minifiers of Chrift 
have nothing to do but to follow the ordinary track of duty, and that 
the Lord will not fail to protect that church which he has planted ;” but 
this juft fentiment is followed by alarms of enemies and deadly foes, of ex- 
traordinary dangers and difficulties, which exift no where but in the writer’s 
perturbated mind ; and a good deal of metaphorical imagery and quota- 
tion is adduced to roufe in his Grace, the head of our Church, a fpi- 
rit of jealous bigotry, intolerance, and perfecution, againft the harmlef: 
and unoffending itinerant fectary, who has neither the power nor means of 
doing harm, and who may rather be faid to go about doing good, or at leatt 
doing the work omitted or neglected by thofe of the Eftablifiment, whofe 
duty. it fhould have been to have performed it; but I hope and have 
no doubt but his Grace has more caution, good fenfe, liberality, and 
regard, for the true fpirit and principles of Chriftian charity and true reli- 
gion, than to be influenced by any fuch weak and intemperate effufion. 

The writer next predicts the probable deftruction of our Church by 
fe@aries, which he fays would be no proof of their fuperiority in truth and 
virtue. Were I to hazard a prediétion, it would be, that if the Almighty 

ver permits our Church to be deftroyed,it will be by a natural death, from 
its own obftinacy in not applying the proper remedies; from its lethargic 
inertnefs and want of energy, not in its difpofition to perfecute enemies, 
but in thofe reforms and exertions which an alteration of times and 
circumftances has rendered neceflary to inculcate and enforce the true 
fpirit of Chriftianity upon a people becoming daily more enlightened, and 
who require in confequence an ening and more rational! religious regi- 
men, Would our preachers habituate themfelves to preach from notes, 
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and thus, by keeping their minds in action, fhew themfelves in earneft, | 
and adapt their difcourfes to exifiing times and circumftances, inflead of | 


drawling out an old fermon, perhaps a little altered, but often repeated, 


and little attended to either by themfelves or the audience ; would they | 


give us more of pra¢tical morality, and lefs of inexplicable myttery 3; or if 


they touch upon themes and fubjeéts which every thinking perfon muf | 


know no mortal ever did, or will, or can underftand ; would they do jt 


with humility and deference; would thofe at the head of our Church 


confent to relax a little in requiring unneceflary fubfcription to uneffen. | 


tial and ever to be difputed tenets, and agree to exprefs things that cay | 


only be known generally in general terms; would they by thefe and by 
other proper and gradual means introduce a fpirit of farther improve 
ment and reformation, inftead of cafling anchor at a certain point, and 
refolving that the fummit of religious perfection had been attained near two 
centuries ago, and beyond which the Church of England muft never move 
one ftep, whatever improvements may, have, or fhall hereafter take place 
in arts and {iciences, habits or manners, or whatever new lights fhall be 
thrown upon our relative fituation to time and eternity, to God and each 
other, by difcoveries, philofophical, moral, or metaphyfical ; would they 
refcind fuch unnatural refolves, and introduce judicious and gradual re. 
formation, the fervice of the Church of England would -not be negleéted 
for the fanatical, enthufiafiic reveries of the “conventicle. 

But to return to our author? he fays, ‘‘ many of the feds differ more 
from each other than they do from the Eftablithed Church; theres 
fore, as truth is but one, the reft muft be in error:” and how are we 
fure that our Church is free from error? It is enough for all that they 
are right in the effential leading points, of duty and gratitude to God, of 
univerfal good will and benevolence to their fellow creatures, and of a 
feeling of tendernefs and fympathy to the inferior creation ; and that the 
general courfe of their lives has an attive tendency to promote the glory of 
the Creator, and the happinets of his creatures ; and this being agreed in, 
inexplicable and myfterious tenets may be deemed non-effentials. 


** For modes of faith let gracelefs zealots fight ; 
_His can’t be wrong, whofe life is in the right,” 


The writer fays, “ when a nation or community is punifhed for its fins, 
it is not always by a people more Virtuous than they; frequently the ree 
verfe:” he ti have faid always the reverfe ; the perfecutor now is, ever 
was, and always fhali be, more vile than the perfecute ‘d.  Perfecution al- 
ways euaeahen in felfifh or worldly motives, and punifhment is ever cone 
figned to “be infli@ed by the depraved: witnefs future punifhment by the 
Devil and his angels. 

He fay s, ‘‘ The wicked and defigning, it is to be feared, ever furm the mas 
jority.” This I think very uncharitable, and it is, I hope, contrary to 
truth, as well as the other aflertion, that ‘ fuch wicked majority will fhel- 
ter themfelves under that fect which beft fuits their convenience.” I hope 
religion is not fo generally a cloak for hypocrify, and that many are influ- 
enced by confcientions motives: the truly pious of every denomination 
mutt juttly abhor every attempt at raifing a fpirit of perfecution in the 
Church of England. Let the clergy of the eftablifhment enjoy their reve- 

nues, and do their duty; let them leave the infli@ion of punifhment to the 
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civil power, and that for civil crimes only, never for religious opinions, of 
which God alone is the proper judge; let us not difyrace thefe enlightened 
times by narrowing the fpirit of the toleration aét, which has bappily been 
the means of drawing nearer together in Chriftian charity the members of 
the Church and their diffenting brethren; let us under that att leave the 
regulation of diffenting or itinerant teachers to their own congregations, 
who are certainly the beft judges of their own affairs, Were the Church of 
England or the legiflature to interfere in the appointment or remunera- 
tion of fuch teachers, it would fet the country together by the ears, and 
be julily confidered as an infringement of the liberty of a large portion of 
our fellow fubje&ts, and might be followed by very unpleafant or tatal 
confequences. 

The writer of this is a€tuated by no party or felfifh motives; he isa 
member of the Church of England, to which he is a well-wifher and 
friend, as well as to univerfal toleration and the rights of mankind: he 
believes the Church of E.ngland to be as fecure as the State, but its efti- 
mation with mankind, and confequent permanent fecurity, will depend 
upon the worth and merit of its minifters, and upon the Gofpel purity 
and Chriftian tendency of their doétrines, lives, and converfations; and 
not upon a rancerous zeal in their oppolition to fectaries, Refpecting the 
latter, I confider them as volunteers in the Lerd’s vineyard, not to be dif- 
couraged by the regular labourer, as they may often pluck up weeds, or 
cultivate a parterre or corner neglected by the latter, refpeGting which 
take the following faéts: There are in this town (containing a population 
of from twelve to thirteen thoufand perfons) two large and very refpect- 
able churches, capable of accommodating from two to three thoufand 
perfons each, regularly ferved, and pretty well frequented by the principal 
inhabitants ; there are betides fix very decent and refpectable meetings 
houfes, viz. Kirk of Scotland, Roman Catholic, Independant, Anabap- 
tit, and two Methodift: into moft of thefe I have occafionally gone (as 
well as into the churches), to enable me to form my own judgment; thefe 
alfo are regularly ferved, well filled, and kept up with dignity and fpirit. 
The gaudy ceremonial of the Romith, or enthufiaftic zeal of fe@aries, has 
each a fimilar effect in firiking awe, reverence, and attention, upon the 
unphilofophifed mind; and the Scottith Kirk, with lefs enthufiafm, has 
more rationality ; the prayers are generally extempore, or compofed for 
particular occafions ; the preaching alfo extempore, or from notes; they 
are all, or moft of them, unanimous in fupporting Sunday fchools, the 
pupils of which being taught facred mulic, and obliged to attend their pa- 
trons’ place of worfhip, add with their unbroken voices a very agreeable 
Variety to the religious fervice, and convert it into a kind of mulical en- 
tertainment. The Church of England here has alfoa very fuperior Sunday 
fchool eftablifhment, where more than three hundred children of both 
fexes are inftructed, and obliged regularly to attend divine fervice. 

Toreturn to the fectaries, their teachers have doubtlefs the merit of be+ 
flowing more perfonal energy, than is deemed neceflary in’ the eftablith- 
ment; and [ have no doubt but'with the general increafe of human knew- 
ledge their abfurdities will cure themfelves, when I confider that upwards 
of two thoufand perfons are affembled at thefe different meetings, two or 
three times every Sunday (and often at different hours to the church ‘fer+ 
Vice), ina decent and orderly manner, and with due attention to the 
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energy of their teacher, and joining in their facred mufic,I cannot doubt the 
utility of fuch voluntary afiemblies; or (to fay nothing of religion) can 
any one doubt but the caufe of good morals and good order is thereby 
promoted ? Many of the lower claffes in thefe affemblies would otherwife 
(particularly at the hour of the evening meeting) be moft probably en- 
gaged in revelry or drinking parties; I therefore confider the feétaries 
(many of whom occafionally frequent the church) as ufeful auxiliaries, in. 
ftead of enemies, to the eftablifhment, and engaged in the fame caufe,—that 
of reforming and improving mankind ; and inftead of being objeéts of jea- 
loufy, fhould be a ftimulus to the regular clergy, who poflefs the fuperior 
advantages of learning and claflical knowledge, as well as the temporal 
one of an endowed eftablifhment, and induce them to that exertion which 
could not fuil to command the preference of a great majority of mankind, 

The writer this paper alludes to claims, and I dare fay very juftly, a 
large portion of loyalty for the clergy of the eftablifhment; yet this merit 
is not theirs exclulively. I have never heard in any of the meetings the 
leaft allufion to politics, or obferved the leaft fymptoms of difloyalty ; and 
I have no reafon to doubt but the diffenter or the fe¢tarift may be as loyal 
as they ; and refpecting individuals, I have heard as much or more diffatis. 
faction exprefled at tle Government, from members of the Church, than 
from fchifmatics. Political opinions are not neceflarily conneded with 
feéts or fchifms ; the more liberty and happinefs is given by a government 
to any party, or feét, the better they will be fatisfied with fuch govern- 
ment, and confequently will become the better fubjects. I always depre- 
cate the idea of politics connected with any particular form of divine wor- 
fhip, and believe any fuch connection to be unnatural. The manufacturer 
may difapprove of war as an act of government, becaufe he fuppofes it 
injurious to trade ; fo does the country gentleman and general citizen, be- 
caule it increafes the taxes; and the philofopher and the philanthropift, 
becaufe it is a fource of mifery ; but yet they all fubmit to it with pa- 
tience, to avoid a greater evil, 

Iam, Sir, your humble Servant, 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
Wolverhampton, May 11, 1807. 


S oaimeeaenainel 


INDECENT RIBALDRY OF MR. BELL’S “ COURT AND 
FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE.” 
Cope Hall, Newbury, Berks, Aug. 24, 1807. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW, 


Gentlemen, 

BORN in the fervice of our good King, after twenty years not un- 
ufefully fpent in the army, I enjoy Otium cum dignitate; I love my 
King, venerate the Contftitution in Church and State, and infinitely revere 
the memory oi Mr, Pitt. Tbofe principles hoping ever moft determin- 
edly and decidedly to fupport, fince the firft publication of the Anti-jacobin 
as a.weekly paper, to the prefent period of the Review, I do not believe 
I have ever omitted the purchafe of a fingle number for my own ufe, and 
keeping befides many numbers every year to difleminate, agreeable to the 
account I give of myfelf, and your publication, If money was wanting 
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any month to purchafe the Anti-jacobin, enjoying very good health and a 
very good appetite, I would faft at leaft one day to obtain its price. Have 
ing given this account of myfelf, it will not be requifite for any explana- 
tion of my motives for fending to the Editor of Bell’s Court and Fathionable 
Magazine the note of which what follows is a copy. 


Mr. Bell, 

My wife has taken “ La Belle Affemblée” from its firft number: as to 
myfelf, remaining unacquainted with the merits of your publication, or 
of its general contents, till within thefe few days, [ accidentally took up 
Bell’s Court and Fa/hionable Magazine for July. 

Entertaining certain fentiments and principles, their value it not being 
neceflary (from the ftep I have taken) for me to difcufs, I take the liberty 
of informing you, that I have recommended the Indecent Ribaldry of that 
number to the notice of that ineftimable publication the Anti-jacobin 
Review. 

Your’s, &c. 
B. BANBURY. 


We are concerned that we could not better promote the obje& of our 
worthy correfpondent, than by the infertion of his letter to us, which 
will, probably, have a better effect than any obfervations of our own. While 
we remind him that the Indecent Ribaldry which he, and every good man, 
muft condemn, will not be confidered as objeétionable by the World of 
Fafhion, tor whofe ufe and edification, next to that of milliners, mantuae 
makers, and hair-undrefers and weeders, Mr. Bell’s important Mifcellany 
is chiefly defigned ; we venture to affure him that it will not henceforth 
be found on the toilet or breakfaft table of any modeff woman, it being 
certain, that as a man is known by the company which he keeps, fo is a wo- 
man known by the books which fhe reads. 

EDITOR. 





——_ 7 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 
** Nudus agris, nudus nummis paternis, 
Infanire parat certa ratione modoque.” 


A FRIEND to merit is induced to fubmit, that, he prefumes, a verfa- 
tile writer, amply experienced in beneficial, artificial, as alfo fubordinate 
intrigue, whofe prolific pen has produced various and voluminous effufions, 
even in the epiftolary mode, relative to Trinidad, is indifpenfibly required 
to refute, or invalidate, in his own vindication and juftification, more efpe- 
cially in defence of his fubfequent conduct, in point of candour and con-~ 
fiftency, habitual circumlocution apart, the attefted declaration of a mili- 
tary gentleman, at prefent in London, which has appeared in print, and 
is actually depofited in a diftinguifhed office ; as his diffufive, delufive, and 
fophiftical publication, in quarto, i¢ obvioufly fo far from being convincing 
and conclufive, that it cannot but be deemed a volatile compound or coms 
bination of words, without intrinfic or fpecific application ; emanating, it 
may be fuppofed, from a malignant malady, ycleped, critically, furor 
fiiffime fcribendi-——, 


L1?2 AntTi-THERSITES, 
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FOR THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 


NAPOLEON’S STARS. 


THE learned of Leipfic, to pleafe their Prote@or®, 
Have march’d to the pure Empyreant trom lecture: 
Yet fuch reptiles, methinks, had they known their own worth, 
Would have acted more wifely by crawling on earth; 
On earth which their mafter permits them to lie on, 
Inftead of attempting to mount to * Orion.” 
But, as emptied long fince by the French revolution, 
The cheft of their town yields no more contribution, 
Their glafs telefcopic provides a donation 
To eternize the Chief of “* the GoopD AND GREAT NATION f.” 
Her aftronomers fay, that the belt and the fword 
Of Orion, in future, thall deck her liege Lord ; 
And, transferr’d from Jove’s fon§ to the Corfican Mars, 
Shall be cali’d by all nations, Nupoleon’s Stars, 
Anti-jacobin poets, whofe verfe founds fo well, 
O! hurl him, as Milton huil’d Satan, to Hell ! 
Bid Germans, and bid them, in profe, if tis {weeter, 
(For I fear the budge doctors won’t relilh good metre,) 
Bid them meddle no more with a bright conftellation, 
But flatter in preface or dull dedication. 
Thus, in prailing the Emperor, ere he is dead, 
They'll at leaft praife in works which will never be read. 
Say, no Britons directed by them will advance 
To pluck from the Heavens one honour for France ||. 
The rays of Orion oft guide our bold tars ; 
But they ne’er will be led by ‘* Napoleon’s Stars.” 
We difcover’d a planet, and call’d it vur own, 
As a tribute to virtue that beams on the throne: 
But they, who the GzorGiuM Sipuvus deride, 
New name the old ftars to pleafe Cor/ican pride, 

Aug. 28, 1807. STELLA. 


ODE ON WAR. 


Strophe. 


WHAT founds are thefe that rend-the fkies, 
Mixt with the trumpet’s clangor flies, 
Re-echoing from afar? 

Drawn in his bloody car, 








* Protector of the Rhenith Confederacy. 

+ The pure Empyrean.— Murrow. 

t See Buonzparie’s Addrets to the Legiflative Body, in the newfpapers 
of this day. 

§ That is a third part fo. See the Heathen Mythology. Whether Na- 
poleon’s origin is equally noble, we do not pretend to determine, 

# I will pluck bright honour irom the moon.—-SHAKSP, 
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Surrounded by his baleful train 
In Oread array——delt: iclive war, 
Whoie flaughter’a victims ftrew the enfanguin’d plain. 


Behold be comes! unloos’d his tteeds for battle; 
The bornd din of martial weapons rattle; 

Fr owning his brows with anger bound, 

Difmay and terror calt around: 

Ambition leads the way, 

And warks bis deftin’d prey: 

Devatiauon tialks along: 

Murder and rapine join the band, 

Wit' each a poniard in his hand 

Twpetuous ruth, and join the rav’ning throng; 
And death, his footfteps mark’d with human gore, 
Hurls thick his fhafts amid th’ embattl’d roar. 


Hark ! hark! the battles bray ; 

Bebold thofe bands in fierce array, 
Remorfelefs fury pour 

Upon yon hoftile fhore ; 

By a tyrant they are led, 

With rapine and with plunder fed ; 

His breatt by mad ambition fteel’ d, 

To pity’s plaintive voice did never yield ; 
Followed by his lawlefs brood, 

Who fiain the fertile fields with blood ; 

Say ? thall he eager glut bis fill, : 
And none dare circumfcribe a tyrant’s will ? 


The lion, that ’mid Egypt’s burning fands, 
Could check the defpot’s lawlefs bands ; 

From flav’ry’s yoke could fet a nation free, 

And ride triumphant o’er a boundlefs fea, 

Shall rife tremendous from his rocky bed, 

While on by juftice and by vengeance led, 

Shall pour terrific thunéers on the tyrant’s head. 


Antiftrophe. 
By the cannons’ vivid glare 
I fee, amid the bloody ftrnfe, 
A youth, whom pity could not fpare, 
Fallen in the bloom ot life: 
Borne on hope’s illufive pinions, 
Led by honour’s vain delufion, 
Chang’d contentment’s fweet dominions, 
Peace and love, for mad contufion, 
Diftant far his deareft treafure, 
Still his heart for her is beating, 
Vain to think of former pleafure 5 
Hence from death there’s no retreating. 
Lingering flill, though ftill expiring ; 
Still for earthly pleafures fighing ; 
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Where no other joys infpiring, 
Painful is the tafk of dying, 
Varied torments now arife ; 
Stretch’d upon the ground he lies; 
Death flow ftealing on his eyes ; 
Broken all his deareft ties ; 
Fier he loves, affection’s prize, 
Vain her name he fondly cries ; 
No one to bear his parting fivhs. 
Fate the pleafing boon denies $ : 
Her name hangs quiv’ring on his lips: he finks; he dies ! 
His laurels faded in their earlieft bloom, 
Oblivion throws her veil for ever o’er his tomb. 
Twickenham, June 25, 1807. HENRIcUs, 
= 
ON SPRING. 
WITH vernal fragrance breathes the gales of fpring, 
With richeft foliage Nature decks the trees ; 
The flowers their blooming annual tributes bring, 
And balmy zephyrs gently move the breeze ; 
But not for me thefe verdant charms appear ; 
With mournful eyes I view your beauteous train: 
No fcenes like thefe my fadden’d foul can cheer-—~ 
For me thy varied profpects bloom in vain, 
Oh! rather lead me from the realms of day, 
Where folitude and melancholy dwell ; 
The heedlefs winds fhall bear my fighs away 
To echo, in fome diftant rocky cell. 
Refponfive, anfwering thus my tale of woe, 
More kind than faithlefs friends, whofe breafis no pity fhew. 
Pudlenlinn. Hew Ricvs. 





THE ORPHAN BOY. 


ACROSS the wold, when whiftling night-winds blew, 
Chill’d by the blaft, his bofom void of joy ; 

There came—who once a parent’s fondnefs knew, 
But wander’d now a friendlefs orphan boy. 

He ftood with anxious eye bedew’d with tears, 

And through the darkning fogs of night did gaze 

To find the mantion of his earlier years, 

His childhood’s home, and fcenes of happier days, 


But no kind taper fhed its cheering ray ; 
No once lov’d father welcom’d home his child, 
Who wander’d friendlefs o’er the dreary wild 
For, ab! beneath the filent fod he lay, 
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His only friend a parent kind and mild :-——= 
With heavy heart he pac’d his tieps away. 
Twickenham. Henricus. 








ON FRIENDSHIP AND SOCIETY. 
By Joun Hopeson, Clerk. 


“« WE often grumble at the wor!d’s negiedt, 
And charge blind Fortune with a thoufand ills 
We bring upon ourfelves. But all the wants 
Of life are few, “Tis vanity and pride,, 
A love of indolence and furious joy, 
That makes us poor. ‘The life of mamis fhort, 
And it is fcarcely worth our while to with 
Pofleflions, greater than our prefent means. 


é 


Friendhhip alone to city and to thade 

Can give the glowing charms our ardent fearch 
So greedily purfues. But, here, our choice 
Should be determin’d with a care as great 

As is our love for virtue and ourfelves, 

My friends fhould all be temperate, virtuous men, 
To altars and to thrones obedient; 

With minds not fqueez’d into the fordid fpace 

Of vulgar thinking; not the filthy flews 

Of lewdnefs ; nor rebellion’s gloomy dens. 


“¢ With folitude 
We foon fhould be as ignorant and wild 
As they who wander in Caffrarian woods. 
’Tis focial intercourfe—a with to pleafe, 
That drives the favage from the breaft of man, 
And love and pity naturalizes there. 
In towns the multitude, together jamm’d, 
And never-ceafing thirft for gold, create 
Extortion, labour, luft. Man, civili2’d, 
The never-to-be-controul’d defire to live 
In independence urges to purfue 
The path to wealth, The idle, in their way, 
Are feiz’d by laffitude, and die in want; 
The ardent perifh ere their with be full; 
Misfortune baffles fome; the reft, at eafe, 
While youth yet lingers in the arms of Age, 
And there is lightning in the eye, their heads 
On Friendfhip’s bofom lay. A dignity, 
Unblefs’d with leifure, I thould call a curfe ; 
But dignity and leifure, fpent in toil 
Congenial to our minds, are fomething like 
Beatitude itfelf: but then this toil 
Should always be to heighten and adorn 
Society ; the pilgrim’s bleeding feet 
To drefs with balm; and, in our higheft joy, 
Excefs to manacle with iron chains.” 
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TO OUR READERS. 


The Histoxricau Sxercu, which fhould have appeared in the 
prefent Appendix, ts pojtponed, in order to make room for the in- 
terejting and important Letters of Dr. Hales, and jor the Com- 
munications of other Corre{pondcnts which have been too long kept 
back. | bat 








ERRATA in VOL. XXVIIT. 
Page 247, line 21, for “ Phaeton” réad Phaeton, 


250, ...-.15, for ** font’’ read font. 
esscesescees29y for ** miferable’’ tead miferably. 
a 17, for ** know’’ read knew. 
BO) cosees 3 from the bottom, for ** already’ read abfurdly. 
278, ..0...22, dele *¢ and’’ before ** be.” 
286, ......11, dele ** fall.” 
OG enti 3 from the bottom, after ** sof” infert, only. 
301,......17, for ** excufes’’ read difcuffes. 
S02, ..000e 19, put inverted commas before ‘* But.” 


$06, ......31, dele *¢ of” after ** or.” 
eccccsoseeeed 75 for ** futcide” read homicide. 


| a 17, afier ** ¢hat’’ infert thefe. 
ecccscsseeeeZ1, for ** greuter’’ read great. 
333, ...0. 5of the motto, for ** regards’’ read égards; and for ** governer” read 


gouverner. 
$69, 000.10, for ** conjefure’’ read conjunétyre. 
$84,...... 9 from the bottom, for ‘* contrive”? read combine, 
407, 2. 6, for ** pathos’’ read dathos. 
425, .-... 8, for “* fecundus’’ read fecundis. 
427, ......18, for‘ paft act’ read part of the att; 
ereccscssere4l y for ** fubjects’’ read fubject. 
432, ......11, for‘* Plemley’’ read Plimley, 
ooreee sscoved]y for ** with”? read from. 
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Bay of iflands in New Zealand, fome account 
of the, 269 

Birds, their feveral ufes in nature defined, 
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tem, Claffification of, 469 

“ recipes for the prefervation of, 470, 
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Bithops, Englith, reflections on, 252 
Bookfeller, impofition of 2, 312 


Buonaparte, lines on his defeat at Acre, 507 

—-, charafer of, 395, 396 
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